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* A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. ] This play was entered at 
Stationers' Hall, OR. 8, 1600, by Thomas Fiſher. It is probable | 
that the hint for it was received from Chaucer's Knight's Tale. | 

There is an old black letter pamphlet by W. Bettie, called Titana 
and Theſeus , entered at Stationers' Hall, in 1608; but Shakſpeare 
has taken no hints from it. Titania is alſo the name of the Queen 
of the Fairies in Decker's Whore of Babylon, 1607. STEEVENS. 

The Midſummer-Night's Dream I ſuppoſe to have been written in 
1592. See An attempt to e the order of hrs: . rape Plays, 
Vol. II. MALONE. 


PERSONS reprefented.“ 


Theſeus, Duke of Athens. 
Egeus, Father to Hermia. 


{ſand : 
288 in love with Hermih. 


Philoſtrate, Mafter of the Revels to Theſeus. 
Quince, the Carpenter. 

Snug, the Joiner. 

Bottom, the Weaver. 

Flute, the Bellows-mender. 

Snout, the Tinker. 

Staryeling, the Tailor. 


Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, betrothed 10 
Theſeus. 


Hernia, Daughter {0 Knobs, in love with Lyſander. 
Helena, in love with Demetrius. 


Oberon, King of the Fairies. 

Titania, Qucen of the Fairies, 

Puck, or Robin-goodfellow, a Farry. 
Peaſebloſſom, 

Cobweb, 855 

Moth, | Fairies. 
Muſtard-ſeed, 


Pyramus, 

2 * Charatlers in the Interlude 
Moonſhine performed by the Clowns. 
Lion, 


Other Fairies attending their King and Queen. 
Attendants on Theieus and Hippolyta. 
SCENE, Athens, and a Wood not far jron ii. 


# The enumeration of perſons was firſt made by Mr. Rowe. 
©TEEVENS. 


MIDSUMMER - NIGHT'S 
PRE M. 


r I. SCENE I. 
Athens. A Room in the Palace of Theſeus. 


Enter Tükskus, HipPoLYTA, PHILOSTRATE, and 
Attendants. : 


Tü. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, oh, methinks, how flow 
This old moon wanes! ſhe lingers my deſires, 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering out a young man's revenue.“ 
Hir. Four days will quickly ſteep themſelves i in 
nights; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a hlver bow 


2 Like to a fleþ-dame, or a dowager, x 
Long withering out @ young man's revenue, | The authenticity of 
this reading having been queſtioned by Dr. Warburton, I ſhall 
exemplify it from Chapman's Tranſlation of the 4th Book of Homer . 
+ there the goodly plant lies withering out his grace. 
STEEVENS. 


* 
cc 


Ut piget annus 

6 Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum, 

Sic miki tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora.” HoR, 
MALONE, 


— ſteep theisfaboes 4 in nights; ] So, in Cymbeline, Ad V. ſc. iv, 
6& neither deſerve, 
«© And yet are ſteep'd in favours.” STEEVENS, 


B 3 


6 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
New bent“ in heaven, ſhall behold the night 


Of our ſolemnities. 

THE. Go, Philoſtrate, 
Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. — 

Exit PHILOSTRATE 

Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my ſword, 
And won thy love, doing thee 1 injuries; 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. * 


Enter Eckus, Hrrwla, LyYSANDER, and DEMETRIUS, 


ECE. Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke!“ 


+ New bent —— |] The old copies read — Now bent. CorreQed 
by Mr. Rowe. MALOXE. 

S With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. By triumph, 
as Mr, Warton has obſerved in his late edition of Milton's Poems, 
p. 56, we are to uuderſtand ſhows, ſuch as maſks, revels, &c. $0, 
again in King Henry VI. P. III: 

« And now what reſts, but that we ſpend the time 
„ With ſtately {#iumphs, mirthful comick ſhows, 
© Such as befit the pleaſures of the court?“ 

Again, in the preface to Burton's Anatomie of Melancholy, 1624: 
© Now come tidings of weddings, maſkings, mummeries , enter» 
tainments, trophies, triumphs, revels, ſports, playes.” Jonſon, as 
the ſame gentleman obſerves, in the title of his maſque called Love's 


Triumph through Callipolis, by triumph ſeems to have meant a grand 


proceſhon ; and in one of the ſtage-directions, it is ſaid, « the 
triumph is ſeen far olt.” MaALoNE. 
6 — our renowned duke! ] Thus in Chaucer's Knight's Toale,: 
„% Whilom as olde ſtories tellen us, 
There was a Duk that highte Theſeus, 
„% Of Athenes he was lord and governour,“ &c. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's' edit. v. 861. 
Lidgate too, the monk of Bury, in his tranſlation of the Tragedits 
of Jon Bockas, calls him by the ſame title, chap, Xii. I. 21: 
„% Duke Theſeus had the vidorye.” ' 


— 


MID SUMMER NICHTS DREAM. 7 


Tar. Thanks, good Egeus: Wat's the news 
with thee? 

For. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Againſt my child, my daughter Hermia. — 
Stand forth, Demetrius; — My noble lord, 
This man hath my content to marry her: — 
Stand forth, Lyſander; — and, my gracious dake, 
This hath bewitch'd 7 the boſom of my child: 
Thou, thou, Lyſander, thou haſt given her rhimes, 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child: 
Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verles of feigning love; 


And ſtol'n the impreſſion of her fantaſy 


With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, * conceits, 


Creon, in the tragedy of Jocaſia, tranſlated from Euripides in 
1566, is called Duke Creon. 

So likewiſe Skelton: 

© Not lyke Duke Hamilcar, 
„% Nor lyke Duke Afdruball,”” - | 85 

Stanyhurſt, in his Tranſlation of Virgil, calls Eneas, Dule 
Eneas ; and in Heywood's Iron Age, Part II. 1632, Ajax is fiyled 
Duke Ajax, Palamedes, Duke Palamedes, and Neſtor, Duke Nef+ 
tor, &c. 

Our verſion of the Bible exhibits a ſimilar miſapplication of a 
modern title; for in Daniel iii. 2. Nebuchadonozar, King of Ba- 
bylon, ſends out a ſummons to the Sheriffs of his provinces. 

STEEVENS. 

7 This hath Lewitch'd — ] The old copies read — This man hath 
bewitch'd —. The emendation was made for the ſake of the me- 
tie, by the editor of the ſecoud folio. It is very probable that the 
compoſitor caught the word man from the line above. MALONE. 

8 gau ds, ] i. e. baubles, toys, trifles. Our author has 
the word frequently, See K. John, Act III. fc. v. 

Again, in Appius and Virginia, 1576: 

„When gain is no grandſier, 

« And gandes not ſet by, &c. 
Again, in Drayion's Mooncalf: 

* and in her lap 

„% A fort of paper puppets, gauds and toys.“ 

The Rev. Mr. Lambe, in his notcs on the ancient metrical hiſtory | 
of the Battle of Floddon, obſerves that a gawd is a child's toy, and 
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8 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Knacks, triſlesWn oſegays, {weet-meats; meſſengers 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth : 
With cunning haſt thou filch'd my daughter's heart; 
Turn'd her obedience, which is due to me, 
To ſtubborn harſhneſs :—And, my gracious duke, 
Be it ſo ſhe will not here before your grace 
. Conſent to marry with Demettius, 
] beg the ancient privilege of Athens; 
As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 
Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death; according to our law, ? 
Immediately provided in that caſe, * + 
Tux. What ſay you, Hermia 7 be advis'd, fair 
maid : 
To you your father ſhould be as a god; 
One that compos'd your beauties; yea, and one 
To whom yu are but as a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his Power, 
Jo leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 
HER. So 1s Lyſander. 
Tre. In himſelf he is: 
But, in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
The other mult be held the worthier. 


that the children in the North call their play-things gowdys , and 
their baby-houſe a gowdy-houſe. STEEVENS. 

Or lo her death ; according to our law, ] By a law of Solon' 5, 

parents had an abſolute power of life and death over their children. 
So it fuited the poet's purpoſe well enough, to ſuppoſe the Athe- 
nians had it before. — Or perhaps he neither ee nor knew any 
thing of the matter. WARBURTON, 
- 2 Immediately provided in that caſe. ] Shakſpeare. is grievoully 
ſulpeted of having been placed, while a boy, in an attorney's olhce, 
The line before us has an undoubted ſmack of legal common-place. 
Poetry diſclaims it. STEEVENS. 

3 To leave the figure, or disfigure tt. ] The ſenſe is, you owe 10 
your father à being which he may at Pleaſure continue or deſtroy. 

JOHNSON, 
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MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 9 


Hrn. Lwould, my father look'd but with my eyes. 
THE. Rather your eyes mult with his judgement 
 look., | 
HR. I do entreat your grace to. pardon me. 
| know not by what power I am made bold; 
Nor how 1t may concern my modeſty, 
In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts: 
But I beſcech your grace, that I may know 
The worſt that may befal me in this caſe, 
If I refuſe to wed Demetrius. 
Tae. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the ſociety of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires, 
Know of your youth, * examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 
For aye © to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren ſiſter all your liſe, | 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon. 
Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their blood, 
To nndergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage: 
But earthlier happy is the roſe diftill'd, 7 


4 w— to die the deall, ] So, in the Second part of The Downfall 
of Robert Earl of Fiuntingdon, 1601 : 

« We will, my liege, elle let us die the death.” 

See notes on Meaſure for Meaſure, Ad II. ſc. iv. STEEVENS. 

\ Know of your youth, | Briug your youth to the queſtion. Con- 
lider your youth. JOHNSON, * 

b For aye — | 1. e. for cer. So, in K. Edward II. by Mar- 
lowe, 1622: : HED 

« And fit ſor aye enthronized in heaven,” STEEVENS. 

7 But earthlicr 4% is the roſe diflill'd, | Thus all the copies * 
yet earthlier is io barſh a word, aud earthlier happy, for happier 
earlily, a mode of ſpeech ſo unnſual, that I wonder none of the 
editors have propoſed rarlier happy. JOUNSON. 

It has fiance been obſerved, that Mr. Tope did propoſe earlier. 
We might read — ecartily happier. * 
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Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs. 
HER. So will I grow, ſo hve, fo die, my lord, 
Ere Iwill yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordihip, whoſe unwiſhed yoke“ 
My ſoul conſents not to give {overeignty. 
THE. Take time to paule: and, by the next ney 
moon, | 
(The ſealing-day betwixt my love and me, 


— the roſe diſtill'd,] So, in Lyly's Midas, 1592: ** — You 
bee all young and faire, endeauouf to bee wiſe and vertuous ; that 
when, like roſes, you ſhall falf from the ſtalke, you may be ga 
thered, and put to the till.” 

This image however, muſt have been generally obvious, as in 
Shakſpeare's time the diſtillation of roſe water was a common pro- 
ceſs in all families. STEEVENS. 


This is a thought in which Shakſpeare ſeems to have much de- 
lighted. We meet with it more than once ia his Sonnets. See 5th, 
th, and 54th Sonnet, MALONE. 

$ 
and the folio 1623. The ſecond folio reads — 

„to whoſe unwiſhed yoke —.“ STEEVENS. 


Dele to, and for unwiſk'd, r. unwiſhed. — Though I have been 
in general extremely careful not to admit into my text any of the 
innovations made by the editor of the ſecond folio, from ignorance 
of our poet's language or metre, my caution was here over-watch- 
ed ; and I printed the above lines as exhibited by that and all the 
ſubſequent editors, of which the reader was apprized in a note. The 
old copies ſhould have been adhered to, in which they appear thus: 

% Ere I will yield my virgin patent up : 
„ Unto his lordſhip, whoſe unwiſhed yoke 
„My ſoul conſents not to give ſovereiguty.“ 


i. e. to give ſovereignty 40. See various inſtances of this kind of 
phraſeology in a note on Cymbeline, ſcene the laſt. The change 
was certainly made by the editor of the ſecond folio from his 
ignorance of Shakſpeare's phraſeology. MALOXNE. 


I have adopted the preſent elliptical reading, becauſe it not only 
renders the line ſmoother, but ſerves to exclude the diſguſtiag re- 
currence of the prepolition — to; and yet if the authority of the firſt 
folio had not been ſupported by the quartos, &c. I ſhould have pre- 
ferred the more regular phraſeology of the folio 1632. SrEEVEXS. 


\ 


* 


whoſe ] umḿiſed yoke — ] Thus both the quartos 1600, 
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For everlaſting bond of fellowſhip, ) | t 
Upon that day either prepare to, die, 
For diſobedience to your father's will; 
Or elſe to wed Demetrius, as he would: 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, 
For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. 
Du. Relent, ſweet Hermiq: And, Lyſander, | 
yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 
Lys. You have her father's love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hermia's: do you marry him.“ 
EGE. Scornſul Lyſander! true, he hath my love; 
And what is mine, my love ſhall render him; 
And ſhe is mine; and all my right of her 
do eſtate unto Demetrius. 
Lys. Iam, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poſſeſs d; my love is more than his; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank d, 
If not with vantage, as Demetrius'; 
And, which is more than all thele boaſts can be, 
Jam belov'd of beauteous Hermia: 
Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? 
Demetrius, I'Il avouch it to his head, 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her ſoul; and ſhe, ſweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes i in 1dolatry, 
Upon this ſpotted * and inconſtant man. 
Tux. I muſt confeſs, that I have heard ſo much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have ſpoke thereof; 


9 You have her father's love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hermia's: do you merry him. |] I ſuſpes that Shak- 
ſpeare wrote: 
Let me have Hermia; do you marry him.“ 


ew 


TyYRWHITT. 
— ſpotted — ] As ſpotleſs 1s nen, ſo ſpotted is wicked. 
Jouns0N. 


/ 
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But, being over-full of ſelf- affairs, 
My mind did loſe it. — But, Demetrius, come; 
And come, Egeus; you ſhall go with me, 
I have ſome private ſchooling for you both. — 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf 
Jo fit your fancies to your father's will; 
Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 
(Which by no means we may extenuate, ) 
To death, or to a vow of ſingle life. — . 
Come, my Hippolyta; What eee, my love? 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go alon 
I muſt employ you in ſome buſineſs 
Againſt our nuptial; and confer with you 
Of ſomething nearly that concerns yourſelves. 
ECE. With duty, and defire, we follow you. 
[ Excunt Trxs. HI. ECR. DEM. and train, 
Lys. How HOW: my love? Why 1 is your check 
ſo pale? 
How chance the roſes there do fade ſo faſt ? 
HER. Belike, for want of rain; which I could 
well 
Beteem them * from the tempeſt of mine eyes. 
Lys. Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true love ? never did run ſmooth: 


2 Beteem them — ] Give them, beſtow upon them. The word 
is uſed by Spenſer. JoHNSON. 


„% So would I, faid th' enchanter, glad and fain 
«© Beteem to you his ſword, you to defend.” Farry Queen, 


Again, in The Caſe is Altered. How ? 47 D alto and Milo, 1605: 
I could beteeme her a better match.“ 


But I rather think that to b-tcem, in this place, ſignifies (as in 
the northern counties] to pour out ; from tommer, Daniſh. 


STEEVENS, 
3 The courſe of true love —— ] This pallage ſeems to have been 
imitated by Milton, Paradiſe Loft, B. X. — $896. & ſeqq. 


MALONE. 
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But, cither it was different in'blood; 
HER. Ocrols! too high to be enthrall'd to low! 
Lys. Or elſe miſgraffed, in reſpect of years; 
Hen. O ſpite! too old to be engag'd to young! 
Lys. Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends: 
Her. O hell! to chooſe love by another's eye! 


Lys. Or, if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
War, death, or ſicknels did lay hege to it; 
Making it momentany as a ſound, 

Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night,“ 


4 —— {00 high to bt enthrell'd to low '] Love — poſleſſes all the 
editions, but carries no juſt meaning in it. Nor was Hermia dit. 
pleas'd at being in love; but regrets the inconveniences that gene- 
rally attend the paſſion; either, the parties are diſproportioned, in 
degree of blood and quality; or unequal, in reſpe& of years; or 
brought together by the appointment of friends, and not by their 
own choice. Theſe are the complaints repreſented by Lyſander ; 


and Hermia, to anſwer to the firſt, as ſhe has done to the other 
two, muſt neceſlarily ſay: 


« O croſs! too high to be enthrall'd to low! 


So the antithelis is kept. up in the terms; and ſo ſhe is made to 
condole the diſproportion of blood and quality in lovers. 
THEOBALD, 
The emendation is fully ſupported, not only. by the tenour of 
the preceding lines, but by a paſlage in our author's Venus and 
Adonis, in which the former predids that the courſe of love never 
ſhall run ſmooth : 
„% Sorrow on love hereafter ſhall attend, 
« Ne'er ſettled equally, too high, or low,” Nc. MALOXNE, 

y momentany as @ ſound, ] Thus the quartos. The tif 
folio reads — momentary. Momentiany (ſays Dr: Johnſon) is the old 
and proper word. STEEVENS, 

oy that ſhort momentan rage,” — is an expreſhon of Dryden. 
HENLEY. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, ] Collied, i. e, black, 
ſmutted with coal, a word ſtill uſed in the midland counties. $0, 
u Ben Jonſon's Poetaſler: 


„ Thou baſt not collied thy face enough,” STEEVENS., 
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That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man bath power to lay, — Behold! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up:“ 
So quick bright things come to confuſion. 

Hen. If then true lovers have been ever croſs'd, 


It ſtands as an edict in deſtiny : 


Then let us teach our trial patience, | 
Becaule it is a cuſtomary croſs; 


As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and ſighs, 


Wiſhes, and tears, poor fancy's followers. * 
Lys. A good perſuaſion ; i therefore, hear me, 
Hermia. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and ſhe hath no child: 
From Athens is her houſe remote ſeven leagues ; ? 
And ſhe reſpects me as her only ſon. 


7 That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and tarth, 

And ere @ man hath power to fay, — Behold! 

The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up : J Though the word ſplum 
be here employed oddly enough, yet I believe it right. Shakſpeare, 
always hurried on by the grandeur and multitude of his ideas, al- 
ſumes every now and then, an uncommon licence in the uſe of his 
words, Particulaily in complex moral modes it is uſual with him 
to employ one, only to expreſs a very few ideas of that number of 
which it is compoſed. Thus wanting here to expreſs the ideas 
— of a ſudden, or — in @ trice, he uſes the word ſpleen ; which, 
partially conſidered, ſignifying a haſty ſuddeu fit, is enough tor 
him, and he never troubles himſelf about the further or fuller 
ſignification of the word. Here, he uſes the word ſpleen for a 
ſudden haſty fit 3 ſo juſt the contrary, in The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, he uſes ſudden for ſplenetic : ſudden quips.” And it muſt be 
owned this fort of converſation adds a force to the didtion. 

WARBURTON. 


fancy's followers, ] Fan is love, So afterwards in this 


8 
play — 
„Fair Helena in fancy following me. STEEVENS. 
9 From Athens is her houſe remote ſeven 3 Remote is 
the reading of both the quartos ; the folio has — remov'd. 
 STEEVENS- 
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There, gentle Hermia, may T marry thee; 
And to that place the ſharp Athemian law 
Cannot purſue us: If thou lov'ſt me then, 
Steal forth thy father's houſe to-morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do obſervance to a morn of May, 
There will I ſtay for thee. 
HER. My good Lyſander! 


Iſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow; 


By his beſt arrow with the golden head; 

By the ſimplicity of Venus' doves; 

By that which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves; 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen, 
When the falſe Trojan under fail was ſeen ; 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 


In number more than ever women ſpoke; — 


In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
Lys. Keep promiſe, love: Look, here comes 
Helena, 


Enter HELENA. 


Her. God ſpeed, fair Helena! Whither away? 
HEL, Call you me fair? that fair again unſay. 


* — his beſt arrow with the golden head; ] So, in Sidney's 
Arcadia, Book II: 
© — arr0wt two, and tint with gold or lead: 
„ Some hurt, , accuſe a third wich horny head.“ 
* © STEEVENS, 
J by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen, ] Shakſpeare 
had forgot that Theſeus performed his exploits before the Trojan 
war, and conſequently long before the death of Dido. 


STEEVENS. 


| 
3 
| 
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Demetrius loves your fair: ? O happy fair! 

Your eyes are lode-ſtars; * and your tongue's ſweet 
air +4 

More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear, 

Sickneſs is catching; O, were favour ſo! * 


Your's would I catch,“ fair Hermia, ere I go; 


, 


3 Demetrius loves your fair: ] Fair is uſed again as a ſubllantive in 
The Comedy of Errors, AQ III. ſc. iv: 
| My decayed fair, 
© A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair.“ 
Again, in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 
: „ But what foul hand hath harm'd Matilda's fair?“ 
Again, in A Looking-Glaſs for London and England 1598: 
© And fold in me the riches of thy fair.” 
Again, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 1599 : 7 , 
„% Then tell me, love, ſhall I have all thy fair? 
Again, in Greene's Never too Late, 1616: ** Though ſhe were 
falſe to Menelaus, yet her fair made him brook her follics.” 
Again : 
% Flora in tawny hid up all her flowers, 
„% And would not diaper the meads with fair.“ STEEvens, 


4 Your eyes are lode=ftars; | This was a compliment not unire- 
quent among the old poets. The lode ſtar is the {cading or guiding 


ſtar, that is, the pole-ftar. The magnet is, for the ſame reaſon, 


called the lode-Hone, either becauſe it leads iron, or becauſe it 
guides the ſailor. Milton has the ſame thought in L'4{legro : 
« Towers and battlements it ſees 
« Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
«© Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
© The cynoſure of neigüb'ring eyes. " 
Davies calls Queen Elizabeth, 
«© Lode-flone to hearts, and lode one to all eyes.” JoHx$S08, 
So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy : 
„Led by the loadflar of her heaveniy looks.“ 
Again, in The Battle of Alcazar, 1594 : | 
© The load/tar and the honour of our line. STEEVENS. 
5 —— O, were favour ſo!] Favour is feature, countenance. So, 
in Twelfth Night, AQ II. ſc. iv: | 
6 thine eye 
% Hath ſlay'd upon ſome favour that it loves,” STEEVENS. 


6 Yours would I catch, ] This emendation is taken from the 


we OM 
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My ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's {weet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The reſt I'll give to be to you tranſlated. ? 
0, teach me how you look ; and with what art 
You ſway the motion of Demetrius' heart. | 
Her, I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 
Her. O, that your frowns would teach my ſmiles 
ſuch {kill ! 
Hes. I give him curſes, yet he gives me love. 
Her, O, that my prayers could ſuch affection 
move! "IF | 
Her. The more hate, the more he follows me, 
HEL. The more I love, the more he hateth me. 
Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine.“ 
HEL. None, but your beauty; Would that fault 
were mine! ? | 


Oxford edition, The old reading is — Tour words I catch. 
| | Jouxsox. 
Mr. Malone reads — * Your words I'd catch.” SrEEVXXs. 
The emendation [I'd catch] was made by the editor of the 
ſecond folio, Sir T. Hanmer reads — «+ Yours would I catch;“ in 
which he has been followed by the ſubſequent editors. As the old 
reading (words) is intelligible, I have adhered to the ancient copies. 
i | MALONE. 
I have deſerted the old copies, only becauſe I am unable to diſ- 
cover how 'Helena, by catching the words of Hermia, could alſo 
catch her favour, i. e. her beauty, STEEVENS. '. 
7 —— to be to you tranflated.] To tranflele, in our author, 
ſometimes ſignifies to change, to transform. So, in Timon : 
9 to preſent ſlaves and ſervants | 
% Tranſlates his rivals.” STEEVENS. | 
8 His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine.] The folio, and the 
quarto printed by Roberts, read — His folly, Helena, is none of mane. 
| | 4. JoHngoN. 
9 None, but your beauty ; Would that fault were mine?] I would 
point this line thus : | 
+ None. — But your beauty; — Would that fault were mine!” 
HAxNDIRSON. 


Yor. VII. 0 
* , 
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Hrs. yg comfort; he no more ſhall ſee my 
ace; 1 | 
Lyſander and myſelf will fly this place. — 
Before the time I did Lyſander ſee, * 
Seem'd Athens as a paradiſe to me: 
O then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a hell! 

Lys. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold: 
To-morrow night when Phcobe doth behold 
Her filver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, | 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs, 

(A time that lovers' flights doth ſtill conceal, ) 
Through Athen's gates have we devis'd to ſteal. 

HER. And in the wood, where often you and 1 
Upon faint primroſe-beds 3 were wont to lie, 
Emptying our boſoms of their counſel ſweet; * 
There my Lyſander and myſelf ſhall meet: 


2 Take conſort; he no more ſhall ſee my face; 

Lyſander and myſelf will fly this place, — 

Before the time I did Lyſander ſee,] Perhaps every reader may 
not diſcover the propriety of theſe lives. Hermia is willing to 
comfort Helena, and to avoid ali appearance of triumph aver her. 
She therefore bids her not to conlider the power of pleaſing, as 
an advantage to be much envied or much defired, fince Hermia, whom 
ſhe conſiders as poſſeſſing it in the ſapreme degree, has found no 
other effect of it than the loſs of happineſs. Jonxsox. 

3 faint promroſe-beds —] Whether the epithet faint has re- 

ference to the colour or ſmell of primroſes, lei the reader determine. 

| STEEVENS. 

* Emplying our. beſoms of their counſel ſweet;] That is, emptying 

our boſoms of thoſe ſecrets upon which we were wont to couſult 
each other with ſo ſweet a ſatisſadion. HEATH. 

Emptying our boſoms of their counſel ſwell d; 

There my Lyſander and myſelf ſhall mect : 

And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 

To ſeek new friends, and ſtrange companious.] This whole ſcene 
is ſtricly in rhyme ; and that it deviates in theſe two couplets, | 
am perſuaded, is owing to the igyorance of the firſt, and the inac- 
curacy of the later editors, I | $2 therefore ventured to reſtore 


iy 
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And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 
To ſeek new friends and ſtranger companies. 
Farewel, ſweet playſellow; pray thou for us, 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius! 


the rhimes, as I make no doubt but the poet firſt gave them. Sweet 
was eaſily corrupted into ſwell'd, becauſe that made an antitheſis to 
mptying ; and frog compantons our editors thought was plain 
Engliſh ; but Aranger companies, a little quaint and unintelligible. 
Our author very often uſes the ſubſlaniive, firanger adjettvely 3 
and companies to fignily companions : as in Rickard 11, Ad I: 
| „To tread the ftranger paths of baniſhment.” 
And in Henny Vi; X 
« His companies unletter'd, rude and ſhallow." 

| THEOBALD. 

Dr. Warburton retains the old reading, and perhaps juſtifiably ; 
for a boſom ſwell'd with ſecrets does not appear as an expreſſion un- 
likely to have been uled by our author, who ſpeaks of a A A. 
boſom in Macbeth. 

In Lyly's Midas, 1592. is a ſomewhat fimilar expreſſion : „1 
am one of thoſe whole tongues ate ſwell's with ſilence,” Again, 
in our author's X. Richard IT: 

60 the unſeen grief 
« That ſwells in ſilence in the tortur'd ſoul.” 

« Of counſels ſwell'd”” may mean — ſwell'd with counſels. 

Of and with, in other ancient writers have the ſame ſiguification. 
See alſo, Macbeth — Note on — 

© Of Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes was ſupplied.” 
i. e. with them. - 

In the ſcenes of K. Richard IT. there is likewiſe a mixture of 
rhime and blauk verſe. Mr. Tyrwhitt, however, concurs with 
Theobald. 4. 

Though I bave thus far defended the old reading, in deference 
to the opinion of other criticks I have giveu Theobald's conjec- 
tures a place in the text, STEEVENS. 

I think, fweet, the reading propoſed by Theobald, is right. 

The latter of Mr. Theobald's emendations is likewiſe ſupported 
by Stowe's Annales, p. 99t. edit. 1615; © The prince himſelf was 
laine to get upon the high altar, to girt his aforeſaid companies 
wich the order of knighthood.” Mr. Heath obſerves, that our. 


. author ſeems to have had the following paſlage in the 55th, 


Palm, (v. 14, 15;) in his thoughts : But it was even thou, my 
companion, my guide, and mine own familiar friend. We took 
ſort counſel together, and walked in the bouſe of God as friends.“ 
MAL@NE. . 
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Keep word, Lyſander: we muſt ſtarve our fight - 
From lovers' food, till morrow deep midnight.“ 
[ Exit Hey, 
Lys. I will, my Hermia. — Helena, adieu: 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you! 
Exit Lys, 
Her. How happy ſome, o'er other ſome, can be! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. 
But what of that? Demetrius thinks not ſo; 
He will not know what all but he do know. 
And as he errs, doting on Hermin's eyes, 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 8 
Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted bhnd: 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſle; 
Wings, and no eyes, figuze unheedy haſte: 
And therefore is love ſaid to be a child, 
Becauſe in choice he is oft beguil'd. 
As waggiſh boys in game“ themſelves forſwear, 
So the boy love 1s perjur'd every where: 
For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyne, * 
He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine; 


* — when Plabe doth behold, &c. 
deep midnight. Shakſpeare has a little forgotten himſelf, 
It appears from p. 3. that to-morrow night would be within three 
nights of the new moon, when there is no moonſhine at all, much 
leſs at deep midnight. The ſame overſight occurs in AR III. ſc. i. 
BLACKSTONE. 
5 holding no quantity,] Cali) ſeems a word more ſuit- 
able to the ſenſe than quantity, but either may ſerve. JonnsoN. 
Quantity is our author's word. So, in Hamlet, A III. ſc. ii: 
„% And womeu's fear and love hold quantity.” STEEVENS. 
6 _— in game —] Game here ſignifies not contentious play, but 
ſport, jeſt. So Spenſer : 
% Wirt earneſt, end *twixt game.” JOHNSON. 
7 — Hermig's eyne,| This plural is common both in Chaucer 
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And when this hail * ſome heat from Hermia felt, 
So he diſſolv'd, and ſhowers of oaths did melt. 

| will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight: 

Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night, 
Purſue her; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expence: ? 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 

To have his fight thither, and back again. {| Exit. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Room in a Cottage. 


Enter SNUG, Borrou, FLUTE, SNOUT, QUINCE, 
and STARVELING. * 


Quin. Is all our company here ? 


and Spenſer. 80, in Chaucer's Charader of the Prioreſſe, Tyrwhitt's 
edit, V. 132 . | 
hir een grey as glaſs," 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. 4. ft. 9: 
«© While flaſhing beams do dare his feeble gen.“ 
STEEVENS. 


$ this hail ] Thus all the editions, except the 
quarto, 1600, printed by Roberts, which reads inflead of this fail, 


dis fail. STEEVENS, | 


9 ——it is a dear expence :] i. e. it will cet him much, (be a 
leyere conſtraint on his feelings,) to make even ſo flight a return 
lor my communication, STEEVENS. | 


* In this ſcene Shakſpeare takes advantage of his knowledge of 
the theatre, to ridicule the prejudices and competitions of the 
players. Bottom, who 1s generally acknowledged the principal 
ator, declares his inclination to be for a tyrant, for a part of fury, 
tumult, and noiſe, ſuch as every young man pants to perform when 
he firſt ſteps upon the ſtage. The ſame Bottom, who ſeems bred 
in a tiring-room, has another hiſtrionical paſhon. He is for en- 
grolling every part, and would exclude his inferiors from all poſ- 
bbility of diſtingion. He is therefore 'defirous to play Pyramus, 
Thiſbe, and the Lion, at the ſame ume, JOHNSON. | 
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Bor. You were beſt to call them generally, may 
by man, according to the ſcrip.“ 

Outn. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, 
which is thought fit, through all Athens, to play 
in our interlude before the duke and ducheſs, on 
his wedding-day at night. 

Bor. Firſt, good Peter Quince, ſay what the 
play treats on; then read the names of the actors; 
and ſo grow to a point. | | 

Quin. Marry, our play is—The moſt lamentable 
comedy, * and moſt cruel death of Pyramus and 


Thiſby. 


4 —— the ſcrip.] A ſerip, Fr. eſcript, now written crit. 80, 
Chaucer, in Troilus end. Creſſida, I. 2. 1130; 
« Scripe nor bil.“ . 
Again, in Heywood's, If you know not: me you know Nabi, 
1606, P. II: 
„ ll take thy own word without ſcrip or ſcroll.” 
Holinſhed likewiſe uſes the word. STEEVENS. 
3 — grow d a point, | Dr. Warburion reads — go on; but grow 
is uſed, in alluſion to his name, Quince. Jonxs0N. 
To grow to a point, I believe, has no reference to the name of 
Quince. I mect with the lame kind of expreſſion in Wily Beguilid: 
„As yet we are grown to no concluſion.“ 
Again, in The Arraigzment of Pans, 1584: 
„% Our reaſons will be infinite, I trow, 
« Uuleſs unto ſome other point we grow.” STEEVENS. 
And ſo grow on to @ point.] The ſenſe, in my opinion, hath been 
hitherto miflaken; and ivſtead of a point, a ſubſtantive, I would 
read appoint a verb, that is, appoint what part each actor is to 
perform, which is the real caſe, Quince firſt tells them the name 
of the play, then calls the actors by their names, and after that, 
tells each of them what part is ſet down for him to act. 
Perhaps, however, only the particle a may be inſerted by the 
printer, and Shakſpeare wrote to point, i. e. to appoint. The word 
occurs in that ſenſe in a poem by N. B. 1614, called I Would 
and I Would Not, ſtanza iii: 
„% To point the captains every one their fight.” WARNER 
4 The moſl lamentable comedy, &c.] This is very probably 
a burleſque on the title page of Cambyſes : A lamentable Tragedie, 
mixed full of pleaſant Mirth, containing, The Life of Cambiſes King 
of Percia, &c. By Thomas Preſton, bl. I. no date. 
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Bor. A very good piece of work, I aſſute you, 
and a merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call forth 
your actors by the ſcroll: Maſters, ſpread your- 


ſelves. * | 
Quin. Anſwer, as I call you. — Nick Bottom, 


the weaver. 

Bor. Ready: Name what part I am for, and 

proceed. | 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for 
Pyramus. 

Bor. What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himſelf moſt gallantly 
for love. 

Bor. That will aſk ſome tears in the true per- 
forming of it: If 1 do it, let the audience look to 
their eyes; I will move ſtorms, I will condole in 
ſome meaſure.” To the reſt: — Yet my chief 


On the regiſters of the Stationers' company, however, appears 
„the boke of Perymus and Theſbye,” 1562. Perhaps Shakſpeare 
copied ſome part of his interlude from it. STEEVEXS. 

A poem entitled Pyramus and Thiſbe, by D. Gale, was publiſhed 
in 4to. in 1597 z but this, I believe, was poſterior to The Mid- 
Jummer-Night's Dream. MALONE. 

i 4 very good piece of work, and a merry.] This is deſigned as a 
ridicule on the titles of our ancient moralities and interludes. 
Thus Skelton's Magnificence is called „ a goodly interlude and a 
mery.” STEEVENS. | 

CE —— ſpread yourſelves.) i. e. ftand ſeparately, not in a group, 
but ſo that you may be diftinaly ſeen, and called over. STEEVENS. 

7 —T will condole in ſome meaſure.] When we uſe this verb at 
preſent, we put wit before the perſon for whoſe misfortune we 
profeſs concern. Anciently it ſeems to have been employed with- 
out it, So, in A Pennyworth of good Counſell, an ancient ballad : 

«© Thus to the wall | 
« I may condole.“ | 


Again, in The Three Merry Coblers, another old ſong 


© Poor weather beaten ſoles, | | 
„% Whoſe cale the body condoles.” STEEVENS. 
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humour is for a tyrant: I conld play Ercles rarely, 
or a part to tear a cat in, to make all ſplit, * 


+ The raging rocks, 
With ſhivering ſhocks, ? | 
Shall break the locks 
Of priſon-gates : 
„% And Phibbus' car, 
© Shall ſhine from far, 
„% And make and mar 
„The fooliſh fates.” 


This was lofty Now name thereſt of the players.— 
This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein; a lover is more 
condoling. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows- mender, 


7 I could play Ercles rarely, or à part lo tear a cat in, ] In the old 
comedy of The Roaring Girl, 1611, there is a charaQter called Tearcat, 
who ſays: Ih am called, by thoſe who have ſeen my valour, 
Trar-cat.” In an anonymous piece called Hiſftriomaſtix, or The 
Player Whipt, 1610, in fix ads, a parcel of ſoldiers drag a com- 
pany of players on the ſtage, and the captain ſays : „ Sirrah, this 
is you that would rend and tear a cat upon a ſtage,” & c. Again, in 
The Fd of Gulls, a comedy by J. Day, 1606 : „1 had rather hear 
two ſuch jeſts, than a whole play of ſuch Tear-cat thunderclaps.“ 

3 STEEVENS, 

8 — {0 make all ſplit.] This is to be conne&ed with the previous 

part of the ſpeech; not with the ſubſequent rhymes. It was the 

deſcription of a bully. In the ſecond ad of The Scornful Lady, we 
meet with ** two roaring boys of Rome, that made all ſplit.” 

FARMER, 

I meet with the ſame expreſſion in The Widow's Tears, by Chap- 
man, 1612: Her wit I muſt employ upor. this buſineſs to prepare 
my next encounter, but in ſuch a faſhion as ſhall make all ſplit.” 

| > MALONE. 

9 With ſhivering ſhocks,] The old copy reads — * 4nd ſhiver- 

ing,” &. The emendation is Dr, Farmer's. STEEVENS. 


* —— the bellows-mender.] In Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Pan's | 


Anmoerſary, &e. a man of the ſame profeſhon is introduced. I 
have been told that a bellows-mender was one who had the care of 
organs, regals, &c. STEEVENS, 

= et 
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Flo. Here, Peter Quince. 
Quin, You muſt take Thiſby on you. 
Flu. What is Thiſby? a wandering knight? 
Quix. It is the lady that Pyramus muſt love. 
Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; 1 
have a beard coming. 
QuIN, Thar's all one; you ſhall play it in a maſk, 
and you may ſpeak as ſmall as you will.“ 


Bor. An I may hide my face, let me play Thiſby 
too: PII ſpeak in a monſtrous little voice; — T hiſne, 
Thiſne, — Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear ; thy Thiſby 
dear! and lady dear! * 

Quin, No, no; you muſt play D and, 
Flute, you Thilby. 


Bor. Well, proceed. 
Quin, Robin Starveling, the tailor. 


C* 


J as ſmall, xc. ] This paſſage ſhows how the want of wo- 
men on the old ſtage was ſupplied. If they had not a young man 
who could perform the part with a face that might paſs for femi- 
nine, the character was aQed in a maſk, which was at that time a 
part of a lady's dreſs ſo much an uſe that it did not give any unu- 
ſual appearance to the ſcene: and he that could modulate his voice 
in a female tone, might play the woman very ſucceſsfully, It is 
obſerved in Downes's Roſcius Anglicanus, that Kynaſton, one of 
theſe counterfeit heroines moved the paſſions more ſtrougly than 
the women that have ſince been brought upon the ſtage. Some of 
the cataſtrophes of the old comedies, which make lovers marry the 
wrong women, are, by recolledion of the common uſe of maſks, 
brought nearer to hes Cr ov Jonxso. 


Dr. Johnſon here ſeems to have quoted from memory. Downes 
does not ſpeak of Kynaſton' s performance in ſuch unqualified terms. 
As words are — it has fince been diſputable among the judicious, 
whether any woman that ſucceeded him, (Kynaſton,) ſo ſenlibly 
touched the audience as he.” REERD. 

Prynne, in his Hiſtriomaſtix, exclaims with great vehemence 
through ſeveral pages, becauſe a woman aded a part in a play at 
Blackfryars in the year 1628, STEZVENS. 
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STAR. Here, Peter Quince. 

QUIN. Robin Starveling, you muſt play Thiſby's 
mother.“ — Tom Snout, the tinker. 

SNOUT. Here, Peter Quince. 1 
_ Quin. You, Pyramus's father; myſelf, Thiſpys 
father; — Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part:;— 
and, I hope, here is a play fitted. 

SNUG. Have yoa the hon's part written? pray 
you, if it be, give it me, for I am flow of ſtudy,” 

Quix. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring. * 

Bot. Let me play the lion to: I will roar, that 
I will do any man'{ heart good to hear me; I vill 
roar, that I will make the duke ſay, Let him roar 
again, let him roar again. 

Quix. An you ſhould do it too terribly, you 
would fright the ducheſs and the ladies, that they 
would ſhriek; and that were enough to hang us all. 

ALL. That would hang us every mother's ſon. 

Bor. I grant you, friends, if that you ſhould 
fright the ladies out of their wits, they wonld have 
no more diſcretion but to, hang us: but I Vill 


« 


4 you muſt play Thiſby's mother, ] There ſeems a double for- 
getfulneſs of our poet, in relation to the characters of this inter- 
lude. The father and mother of Thiſby, and the father of Pyramus, 
are here mentioned, who do not appear at all in the interlude; but 
Wall and Moonſhine are both employed in it, of whom there i 
not the leaft notice taken here, THEOBALD. 


Theobald is wrong as to this laſt particular. The introduction 
of Wall and Moonſhine was an after-thought. See AG III. ſc. i. 
It may be obſerved, however, that no part of what is rehearſed 3s 
afterwards repeated, when the piece is ated before Theſeus. 

STEEVENS. 


3 flow of ſtudy.) Study is ill the cant term uſed in a the- 
atre for getting any nonſenſe by rote, Hamlet aſks the player if 
ke can fidy” a ſpeech, STEEVENS. 
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aggravate my voice ſo, that Iwill roar yon as gently 
as any ſucking dove; I will roar you an 'twere any 
nightingale. * © 

QuIN. You can play no part but Pyramus: for 
Pyramus is a {weet-faced man; a proper man, as 
one ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day; a moſt lovely, 
gentle man: like man; therefore you muſt needs play 
Pyramus. 
Bor. Well, I will undertake it. What beard 
were I beſt to play it in? 

UIx. Why, what you will. 

Bor. I will diſcharge it in either your ſtraw— 
coloured beard, your orange-tawny beard, your 
purple-1n-grain beard, or your French-crown-colour 
beard, your perfect yellow. 7 

Ovin. Some of your French crowns have no hair 
atall, and then you will play bare-faced. * — But 
maſters, here are your parts: and I am to entreat 
you, requeſt you, and deſire you, to con them by 
to-morrow night; and meet me in the palace wood, 


6 — an 'twere any nigkhtingale.) An means as if. So, in Troilus 
end Creſada : — ++ He will weep you, an twere a man born in 
April.” STEEVENS, | 

7 — your perſect yellow.) Here Bottom again diſcovers a true 
genius for the flage by his ſolicitude for propriety of dreſs, and 
his deliberation which beard to chooſe among many beards, all un- 
natural. JOHNSON. 

So, in the old comedy of Ram-Alley, 1611 : 

„ What colour'd beard comes next by the window ? 
„% A black man's, I think; a | 
© I think, a red for that is moſt in faſhion.” 

This euſtom of wearing coloured beards, the reader will find 
more amply explained in Meaſure for Meaſure, AQ IV. ic. ii. 

STEEVENS. 

8 — French crowns, &c.] That is, a head from which the hair 
has fallen in one of the laſt flages of the [ues venerce, called the 
corona veneris. To this our poet has too frequent alluſions. 

| ST EEVENS. 
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a mile without the town, by moon: light; there 
will we rehearſe; for if we meet in the city, we 
ſhall be dog'd with company, and our devices 
known. In the mean time, I will draw a bill of 
properties,“ ſuch as our play wants. I pray you, 
fail me not. ; 

Bor. We will meet; and there we may rehearſe 
more obſcenely, and courageouſly, Take pains; 
be perfect; adieu. 

QuIN. At the duke's oak we meet. 

Bor. Enough; Hold, or cut bow-ltrings, * 
[ Exeunt, 


Properties, ] Properties are whatever little articles are wanted 
in a play for che actors, according to their reſpeQive parts, dreſſes 
and ſcenes excepted. The perſon who delivers them out is to this 
day called the property-man. In The Baſſingbourne Roll, 1511, we 
find © garnements and profyrts.” See Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh 
Poetry, Vol. III. p. 326. 

Again, in Albumazar, 1615: 

„ Furbo, our beards, - 
© Black patches for our eyes, and other properties.“ 
Again, in Weſftward-Hoe, 1607: 
© I'll go make ready my ruſtical properties,” STEEVENS. 
2 At the duke's oak we meet. 


Hold, or cut bow-ſtrings.] This proverbial phraſe came 
originally from the camp. When a rendezvous was appointed, the 
militia ſoldiers would frequently make excuſe for not keeping 
word, that their bowſtrings were broke, i. e. their arms unſerviceable. 
Hence when one would give another abſolute aſſurance of meet- 
ing him, he would ſay proverbially — fold or cut bow-ftrings — 
i. e. whether the bow-ſtrings held or broke, For cut is uſed as 2 
neuter, like the verb fret. As when we ſay, the fring frets, the 
ilk frets, for the paſſive, it is cut or fretted, WARBURTON. 


This interpretation is very ingenious, but ſomewhat diſputable. 
The excuſe made by the militia ſoldiers is a mere ſuppolition, 
without proof; and it is well known that while bows were in uſe, 
no archer ever entered the field without a ſupply of frings in his 
pocket; whence originated the proverb, to have two firings to one's 
bow, In The Country Girl, a comedy by T. B. 1647, is the fol- 
lowing threat to à fiddler : 


i.” 181 A a—c i 
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ACT II. $CENE I. 


A Wood near Athens. 
Enter a Fairy at one door, and Puck at another, 


Puck. How now, ſpirit! whither wander you? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, ? 

Thorough buſh, thorough briar, 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander every where, 

Swiſter than the moones ſphere ; “ 


6 fiddler, ftrike ; 
© I'll flrike you, elſe, and cut your begging bowſflrings.” 
Again, in The Ball, by Chapman and Shirley, 1639: 


„% have you devices to jeer the reſt ? 
© Luc, All the regiment of em, or Ill break my bowſtrings.” 


The bowftrings in both theſe inſtances may only mean the firings 
which make part of the bow with which muſical inſtruments of 
ſeveral kinds are ſtruck. The propriety of the alluſion I cannot 
ſatisfaQorily explain. STEEVENS. . 


To meet, whether bow-ftrings hold or are cut, is to meet in all 
events. To cut the bowſtring, when bows were in uſe, was pro- 
bably a common practice of thoſe who bore enmity to the archer, 
„He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowſtring, (ſays Don Pedro 
in Muck ado about nothing,) and the little haugman dare not ſhook 
at him,” MALONE, | 
Hold, or cut cod piece point, is a proverb to be found in Ray's 
Collection, p. 57. edit. 1737. COLLINS. 

) Over kill, over dale, &c.] So Drayton in his Nymplidia, or 
Court of Fairy : | 

« Thorough brake, thorough brier, 

« Thorough muck, thorough mire, 

„ Thorough water, thorough fre.“ JOHNSON. . 
1 — the moones ſphere ;] Unleſs we ſuppoſe this to be the Saxon 
genitive caſe, (as it is bere printed,) the metre will be defective. 
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And I ſerve the ſairy queen, 


To dew her orbs upon the green: 
The cowſlips tall her penhoners be; $ 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee; ? 


So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. III. c. i. ſt. 15: 
„% And eke through feare as white as whales bone.” 


Again, in a letter from Gabriel Harvey to Spenſer, 1580: «© Haye 
we not God hys wrath, for Goddes wrath, and a thouſand of the 
ſame lampe, wherein the corrupte orthography in the moſte, hath 
been the ſole or principal cauſe of corrupte profodye in over-many?” 

STEEVENS, 

53 To dew her orbs vpon the green :] The orbs here mentioned are 
the circles ſuppoſed to be made by the faicies on the ground, whoſe 
verdure proceeds from the fairies' care to water them. Thu 
Drayton : 


„% They in their courſes make that round, 
„% In meadows and in marſhes found, | 
„% Of them ſo called the fairy ground.” JOHNSON. 


Thus in Olaus Magnus de Gentlibus Septentrionalibus ** — fimiles 
illis ſpe&ris, quæ in multis locis, præſertim nocturno tempore, 
ſuum ſaltatorium orbem cum omnium mularum concentu .verſare 
ſolent. It appears from the ſame author, that theſe dancers al- 
ways parched up the graſs, and therefote it is properly made the 
ollice of Puck to refreſh it. STEEVENS. | 


6 The cowllips tall ker penſioners bez] The cowſlip was a favourite 
among the fairies. There is a hint in Drayton of their attention to 
May morning : 

6 For the queen @ fitting tower, 

©« Quoth he, is that fair cowllip flower. —— 
« I all your train there's not a fey 

«© That ever went to gather May, 

„% But ſhe hath made it in her way, : 
„ The talleſt there that groweth,” JOHNSON, 


This was faid ig conſequence of Queen Elizabeth's faſhionable 
eſtabliſhment of a band of military courtiers, by the name of en- 
\ fooners. They were ſome of the handſomett and all: young men 

of the beſt families and fortune, that could be found. ence, 


ſays Mrs. Quickly, in The Merry Wives, Act II. ſc. ii: „ and yet 
there has been earls, nay, which is more, Penſioners.” They 
gave the mode in dreſs and diverſions. They accompanied the 
queen in her progreſs to Cambridge, where they held ftaff-torches 
at a play ou a Sunday evening in King's College Chapel. 

| T. WARTON, 
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Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours, 
In thoſe freckles live their favours: 
| muſt go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear. 
Farewel, thou lob of ſpirits, ? I'll be gone; 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to night; 
Take heed, the queen come not within his fight. 
For Oberon is paſſing fell and wrath, a 
Becauſe that ſhe, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, ſtol'n from an Indian king; 


She never had ſo ſweet a changeling : * 


7 In their gold coats ſpots you ſee ;] Shakſpeare, in Cymbeline, 
reſers to the ſame red ſpots : 
„% A mole cinque-ſpolted, like the crimſon drops 
« [ tk bottom of a cowſlip.” PERCy. 
Perhaps there is likewiſe ſome allufion to the habit of a penſioner. 
See a note on the ſecond ad of The Merry Wives of Windſor, ſc. ii. 
| | STEEVENS. 
$ And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's car.] The ſame thought 
occurs in an old comedy call'd The Wiſdom of Doctor Dodypoll, 
1600; i. e. the ſame year in which the firſt printed copies of this 
play made their appearance. An enchanter lays : 
© "Twas I that led you through the painted meads 
„% Where the light fairies danc'd upon the flowers, 
« Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl.” STEEVENS. 
9 —— lob of iris,] Lob, lubber, looby, lobcock, all denote both 
inadivity of body and dulneſs of mind. Jouns0n, 
Both lob and lobcock are uſed as terms of contempt in The Rival 
Friends, 1632. : 
Again, in the interlude of Jacob end Efau, 15682 
© Should find Eſau ſuch a lout or A lob.” 15 5 i 
Again, in The Knight of the Burning Peſle, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : „ There is a pretty tale of a witch that had the devil's 
mark about her, that had a giant to her ſon, that was called Lob.-vye- 
-le Are. This being ſeems to be of kin to the lubbar-fiend 
of Milton, as Mr. Warton has remarked in his Obſervations on the 
Fam Queen. STEEVENS, | 


* —w— changeling:] Changeling is commonly uſed for the child 
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And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the foreſts wild : ? 
But ihe, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her Joy: 
And now they never meet in grove, or green, 

By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar- light ſheen, 4 
Zut they do ſquare; * that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 


ſuppoſed to be left by the fairies, but hee for a child taken away, 
Joaxs0n, 

$o Spenfer, B. I. c. X: 
« And her baſe elfin brood there for thee left, 
„ Such men do ckangelings call, ſo call'd by fairy theft.“ 
STEEVENS, 


It is here properly uſed, and in its common acceptation ; that is for 
a child got in exchange. A fairy is now ſpeaking. RITSON, 
3 — trace the foreſts wild] This verb is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
in Brown:'s Britannia's Paſtoralls, B. II. Song II. 1613: 
© In ſhepherd's habit ſeene 
„% To trace our Woods.“ 
Again, in Milton's Comus, v. 423: 
«© May trace huge forelts, and unharbour'd heaths.“ 
| HoLT WHITE, 
4 — een, ] Shining, bright, gay. JOHNSON, 
So, in Tancred and Guiſmund, 1592 : 
2 but why E 
„% Doth Phœbus' ſiſter ſheen deſpiſe thy power? 
Again, in the àuucient romance of Syr Trzamoure, bl. I. no date: 
© He kylied and toke his leve of the quene, 
„% And of other ladies bright and ſhene.” STEEVENS. 


5 But they do ſquare ;] To ſquare here is to quarrel, The French 
word contrecarrer has the fame import. JOHNSON, 


So, in Jack: Drum's Entertainment, 160: 
let me not ſeem rude, 
% That thus 1 ſeem to Jqare with modeſty,” 
„pray let me go, for he'll begin to ſquare,” Kc. 
Again; in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: | 
„% Marry, ſhe knew you and I were at ſquare, 
„% And leſt we fell to blowes, ſhe did prepare. STEEVENS. 


It is ſomewhat whimſical, that the glaſiers uſe the words /quer? 
and quarrel as ſynonymous terms, for a pane of glaſs. | 


Fal. Either I miſtake your ſhape and making 
uite, | 

Or elſe oo are that ſhrewd and knaviſh ſprite, 

Call'd Robin Good-fellow : “ are you not he, 

That fright? the maidens of the villag'ry; 

Skim milk; and ſometimes labour in the quern, 

And bootleſs make the breathleſs houſewife churn; * 


6 —— Robin Good-fellow ; ] This account of Robin Good-fellow 
correſponds, in every article, with that given of him in Har/enct's 
Declaration, ch. xx. p. 134: And if that the bowle of curds and 
creame were not duly ſet out for Robin Good-fellow, the frier, 
and Siſſe the dairy-maid, why then either the pottage was burnt to 
next day in the pot, or the cheeſes would not curdle, or the butter 
would not come, or the ale in the fat never would have good head. 
But if a Peeter-peuny, or an houfle-egge were behind, or a patch 
ol tythe unpaid, — then ware of bull-beggars, ſpirits,” &c. He 
is mentioned by Cartwright [ Ordinary, AR LIL. fc. i.] as a ſpirit 
particularly fond of diſconcerting and diſturbing domeſtic peace 
and economy, T. WARTOX, | 


Reginald Scot gives the ſame account of this frolickſome ſpirit, 
in his Diſcoverie of Witchcraſt, Lond. 1584, 4to. p. 66: „ Your 
grandames' maids were wont to fet a bowl of milk ſor him, for 
his pains in grinding malt and muſtard, and ſweeping the houſe at 
midnight — this white bread and bread and milk, was his ſtauding 
ſee.” STEEVENS. 


7 That fright —] The old copies read — frights : and in gram- 
matical propriety, I believe, this verb, as well as thoſe that follow, 
ſhould agree with the perſonal pronoun ke, rather than with you, 
If ſo, our author ought to have written — frights, /kims, labours, 
makes, aud miſleads. The other, however, being the more common 
ulage, and that which he has preferred, I have correded the former 
word. MALOXNE. 7 0 


s Stiim milk ; and ſometimes labour in the quern, 


And bootleſs make the breathleſs houſewife churn; ] The ſenſe of 
theſe lines is confuſed, Are not you he, ſays the fairy, that fright 
the country girls, that ſkim milk, work in the hand mill, and make the 
tired daity- woman churn without effect? The mention of the mill 
ſeems out of place, for ſhe is not now telling the good, but the 
evil that he does. I would regulate the lines thus : 


« And ſometimes make the breathleſs houſewife churn 
„% Skim milk, and bootleſs labour in the quern,”" 


Vol. YI. D 
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And ſometime make the drink to bear no barm;“ 
Miſlead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Thoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſweet Puck,“ 
You do their work, and they ſhall have good luck: 


Or, by a ſimple tranſpohtion of the lines: 
% And bootleſs make the breathleſs houſewiſe churn 
© Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in the guern.“ 
Yet there is no neceſſity of alteration, JOHNSON. 


Dr r. Johnſon thinks the mention of the mill out of place, as the 
Fairy i is not now telling the good but the evil he does. The obſer. 
vation will apply, with equal force, to his /kimming the milk, which, 
if it were done at a proper time, and the cream preſerved, would be 
a piece of ſervice, But we muſt underſtand both to be miſchievou; 
pranks. He ſkims the milk, when it ought not to be ſkimmed: — 
(Se, in Grim the Collier of Croydon: : 

„% But woe betide the filly dairy-matds, 
« For I ſhall fleet their cream-bowls ni ght by night. * 


and grinds the corn, when it is not wanted; at the ſame time per- 


haps throwing the flour about the houſe. Rirsoõx. 


A Quern is a hand-mill, kuernz, mola. Iflandic. So, in Stan- 
hurſt's wanilation of the firſt book of Virgil, 1582, quern-ſtones ate 
mill-llones : 

| ++ Theyre corne in quern-ſioans they do grind,” &c. 
Agaia, in The More the Merrier, a colleQion of epigrams, 1608: 

„% Which like a querne can grind more in au hour.“ 

Again, in the old Song of Robin Goodfellow, printed in the 3d 
volume of Dr. Percy's Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Puetry : 

„ grind at mill, 


„ Their malt up Ain,” Kc. STEEVENS. 


9 no barm ; ] Barme is a name for yeaſt, yet uſed in our 
midlaud countics, aud univerſally ia ireland. So, in Mother Bombit, 
a comedy, 1594: It behoveth my wits to work like barme, alias 
yeaſt.” Again, in The Humorous Lieutenant of Beaumont aud 
Fletcher : 

I think my brains will work yet without barn.” 
STEEVENS., 


2 Thoſe that Holgoblin call Box, and ſweet Puck, 


You do their work, | To thoſe traditionary opinions Milton has 
reference in LAllegro- 


„ Then to the ſpicy nut-brown ale, 
„% With ftories told of many a feat, 
© How fairy Mab the junkets eat; 


/ 


* 


Are 
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. . 
Are not you he? 


« She was pinch'd and pull'd, ſhe ſaid, 
« And he by friers' lanthorn led; 
„ Tells how the drudging goblin ſweat 
„% To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet, 
« When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
© His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn 
«« That ten day-labourers could not end; 
„ Then lies him down the [ubber fiend.” _ 
A like account of Puck is given by Drayton, in his Nymphidis-. 
„% He meeteth Puck, which moſt men call 
Hobgoblin, and on him doth fall 
„% This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
« Still walking like a ragged colt, | 
« And oft out of bed doth bolt, 
„Of purpoſe to deceive us; 
„And leading us makes us to ſtray, 
« Long winters' nights out of the way, 
„And when we lick in mire and clay, 
„% He doth with laughter leave us.“ 

u will be apparent to him that ſhall compare Drayton's poem, 
vith this play, that either one of the poets copied the other, or, 
x | rather believe, that there was then ſome ſyſtem of the fairy 
empire generally received, which they both repreſented as accu- 
ntely as they could. Whether Drayton or Shakſpeare wrote firſt, 
I cannot diſcover. JOHNSON. 


The editor of The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
1175, ſuppoſes Drayton to have been the follower of Shakſpeare : 
for, ſays be, „ Don Quixote (which was not publiſhed till 1605, 
is cited in The Nymphidia, whereas we have au edition of 4 Mid- 
ſenmer Night's Dream in 1600.“ 

In this century ſome of our poets have been as little ſcrupulous 
in adopting the ideas of their predeceſſors. In Gay's ballad, in- 
ſerted in The What d'ye call It, is the following ſtanza: 

„How can they ſay that nature 
„% Has nothing made in vaia ; 
„% Why then beneath the water 
Should hideous rocks remain? &c, Kc. 
Compare this with a paſſage in Chaucer's Frankelines Tale, 
Tyruhitts edit. v. i, 11179, Kc. 
% In idel, as men ſain, ye nothing make, 
„But, lord, thiſe griſly fendly rockes blake,” &e, ke. 

And Mr. Pope is more indebted to the ſame author for beauties 
inſerted in his Eloiſa to Abelard, than he has been wikas to ace 
knowledge, STEEVENS, 
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1 


Puck. Thou ſpeak'ſt aright; ? 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 


= 
If Drayton wrote The Nymphidia after 4 Midſummer-Night's Drian 
had been aded, he could with very little propriety ſay, 
„% Then fince no muſe hath been ſo bold, 
« Or of the later or the ould, 
„% Thoſe elviſh ſecrets to unfold 
© Which lye from others reading; 
„% My active muſe to light ſhall bring 
© The court of that proud fayry king, 
And tell there of the revelling ; 
„% Jove proſper my proceeding.” HoLT Wart, 


Don Quixote, though publiſhed in Spain in 1605, was probably 
little known in England till Skelton's tranflation appeared in 1612, 
Drayton's poem was, I have no doubt, ſubſequent to that year, 
The earlieſt edition of it that I have ſeen, was printed in 1619. 

Maron. 

unte Pack: | The epither is by no means ſuperſluous ; as 

Puck alone was far from being an endearing appellation. It ſigni- 

fied nothing better than fiend, or devil. So, the author of Pine 

Ploughman puts the pouk for the devil, fol. Ixxxx, B. V. penult. See 
alſo, fol. lxvii. v. 15 : „ none helle powke.“ 

It ſeems to have been an old Gothic word. Puke, futen; Sa- 
thanas. Cudm. And, Lexicon Iſland. TyRWUIIrr. 


In The Bugbears, an ancient MS. comedy in the poſſeſſion of the 
Marquis of Lanſdowne, I likewiſe met with this appellation of a 
fend: | 
„ Puckes, puckerels, hob howlard, by gorn and Robin Goodfelow.' 
Again, in The Scourge of Venus, or the Wanton Lady, with the rant 
Birth of Adonis, 1615 : 
© Their bed doth ſhake and quaver as they lie, 
© As if it groan'd to bear the weight of flinne; 
„% The fatal night-crowes at their windowes flee, 
* And crie out at the ſhame they do live in: 
©« And that they may perceive the heavens frown, 
„The fpoukes and goblins pul the coverings down.” 
Again, in 'Spenſer's Epithalamion, 1595: 
„% Ne let houſe-fyres, nor lightning's helpeleſſe harms, 
„% Ne let the pouke, nor other evil ſpright, 
„% Ne let miſchievous witches with their charmes 
Ne let hobgoblins,” &c. 
Again, in the ninth Book of Golding's Tranſlation of Ovid! 
Metamorphoſis, edit. 1587, p. 126: 
6 and the countrie where Chymzra, that ſame pode, 
N & Hath goatiſh bodie, &c. STEEVENS, 
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| jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 

When I a fat and bean- fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likenels of a filly foal : 

And ſometime lurk 1 in a goſſip's bowl, 

In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab; 

And, when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dew-lap pour the ale. 


The wiſeſt aunt, * telling the ſaddeſt tale, 


Sometime for three-ſoot ſtool miſtaketh me; 
Then flip I from her bum, down topples ſhe, 


3 Puck. Thou ſprak'ff aright; ] I would fill up the verſe which I 
ſuppoſe the author left complete : 


„L am, thou ſpeak'ſt aright ; 

It ſeems that in the Fairy mythology, Puck, or Hobgoblin, was 
the truſty ſervant of Oberon, and always employed to wateh or 
dete& the intrigues of Queen Mab, called by Shakſpeare Titania. 
For in Drayton's Nymplidia, the ſame fairies are engaged in the 
ſame buſineſs. Mab has an amour with Pigwiggen: Oberon being 
jealous, ſends Hobgoblin to catch them, and one of Mab's nymphs 
oppoſes him by a ſpell. JonxsoxN. 

a r0afied; crab? i. e. the wild apple of that name, So, 
in the anonymous play of King Henry . Kc. 
© Yet we will have in ſtore a crab in the fire, 
© With nut-brown ale, &c. 
Again, in Damon and Pythias, 1582: y 
© And ſit down in my chaire by my wiſe faire Aliſon, 
„% And turne a crabbe in the fire,” Kc. 

In Summer's Laſt Will and Teftament, 1600, Chriſtmas is de- 

ſcribed as — 
„% ——— ſitting in a corner, turning crebs, 
« Or coughing o'er a warmed pot of ale.” STEEVENS. 

5 The wiſeſt aunt, ] Aunt is ſometimes uſed for procureſs. In 
Gaſcoigne's Glaſs of Government, 1575, the bawd Pandarina is 
always called aunt. ** Theſe are aunts of Antwerp, which can make 
twenty marriages in one week for their kinſwoman.” See Winter's 
Tale, Ad IV. ſc. i. Among Ray's proverbial phraſes is the fol- 
lowing. She is one of mine aunts that made mine uncle to go a 
begging.” The wiſeſt aunt may therefore mean the moſt ſentimental 
awd, gr, perhaps, the moſt proſaic old woman. STEEVENS. 

The firſt of theſe conjeAures is much too wanton and injurious 
to the word aunt, which in this place at leaſt certainly meaus no 
other than au innocent old woman RITSON, 
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And tailor cries, * and falls into a congh.- 

And then the whole quire hold their hips, and 
loſte; 7 

And waxen * in their mirth, and neeze, and ſwear 

A merrier hour was never waſted there. — 

But.rcom, Faery, ? here comes Oberon. 

Fai. And here my miſtreſs : — Would that he 

were gone! 


6 And tailor cries, ] The cuſtom of crying tailor at a ſudden fall 
backwards, I think I remember to have obſerved. He that flips 
belide his chair, falls as a tailor ſquats upon his board. The Or- 
ford editor, aud Dr. Warburton after him, read and rails or crit, 
plauſibly, but | believe not rightly. Beſides, the trick of the fairy 
is repreſented as producing rather merriment than anger. 

Jonxsox, 


This phraſe perhaps originated in a pun. Your tail is now on the 
ground. See Camden's Remaines, 1614. - PROVERBS, *©* Between 
two ſtools the tay/e goeth to the ground.” MALONE, 


7 hold their hips, and loſſe; ] So, in Milton's L'Allegro: 
„% And laughter holding both his fides.” STEEVENS. 


8 And waxen — ] And encreaſe, as the moon waxes. JOHNSON. 


A fecble ſenſe may be extracted from the foregoing words as 
they ſtand; but Dr. Farmer obſerves to me that waxen is probably 
corrupted from yoxen, or yexen, Yoxe Saxon. to Aiccup. Yyxyn. 
Singvitio, Prompt. Parv. 


Thus in Chaucer's Reve's Tale, v. 4149: 
© He yoxeth, and he ſpeaketh thurgh the noſe.” 


That hex, However, was a familiar word ſo late as the time of 
Ainſworth the lexicographer, is clear from his having produced it 
as a tranflation of the Latin ſubſtantive — fingultus. 

The meaning of the paſſage before us will then be, that the ob- 
jects of Puck's waggery laughed till their laughter ended in 2 yer 
or hiccup. 

It ſhould be remembered, in ſupport of this conjedture, that 
Puck is at preſent ſpeaking with an affeQation of ancient phraſeo- 
logy. STEEVENS, 


9 But room, Faery, ] Thus the old copies. Some of our modern 
editors read — „ But mate room, Fairy.” The word Fairy, or 


Facry, was ſometimes of three ſyllables, as often in Spenſer. 
| ; Jonxsox. 


nd 
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SCENE II. 


f 


Enter OBERON,“ at one door, with his train, and 
TITANIA, 3 at another, with hers. 


Osx. Ill met by moon-light, proud Titania. 
TiTA. What, jealous Oberon? Fairy, Kip hence; 
J have forſworn his bed and company. 
Os. Tarry, raſh wanton; Am not I thy lord? 
TiTA. Then 1 muſt be thy lady: But I know 
When thou haſt floVn away from fairy land, 
And in the ſhape of Corin fat all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love“ 
To amorous Phillida.._ Why art thou here, 
Come from the fartheſt ſteep of India? 


* Enter Oberon, ] Oberen had been introduced on the ſtage in 
1594, by ſome other author. In the Stationers' books is entered 
„% The Scottiſhe tory of James the fourthe, flain at Flodden, in- 
termixed with a pleaſant comedie preſented by Oberon, King of 
Fairies,” The judicious editor of The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, 
in his Introdufory Diſcourſe, (See Vol. IV. p. 161.) obſerves that 
Pluto and Proſerpina in The Merchant's Tale, appear to have been 


the true progenitors of Shakſpeare's Oberon and Titania.” 
STEEVENS. 


3 Titania, ] As to the Fairy Cucen, ( ſays Mr. Warton in his 
Obſervations on Spenſer,) confidered apart from the race of fairies, 
the notion of ſuch an imaginary perſonage was very common. 
Chaucer, in his Rime of Sir Thopas, mentions her, together with a 
Fairy land. Again, in the Wif of Bathes Tale, v. 6439: 

© In olde dayes of the king Artour, 

«© Of which that Bretons ſpeken gret honour; 

« All was this lond fulfilled of facric; 

„% The Elf-quene, with hire joly compagnie 

% Danced ful oft in many a grene mede: 

% This was the old opinion as I rede.” STEEVENS. 


* —— verſing love —] Perhaps Prior was the laſt who employed 
this verb: 
© And Mat mote praiſe what Topaz verſeth.” STEEYENS. 
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But that, forſooth, the bouncing Amazon, M. 

D Your buſkin'd miſtreſs, and your warrior love, By 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded; and you come 01 

To give their bed joy and proſperity. _ Te 

OBx. How canſt thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, Br 

Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, T 


Knowing I know thy love to Theſeus? 
Didit thou not lead him through the glimmering 
night 4 

From rent whom he raviſhed? 
And make him with fair Xgle break his ſaith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa? 

TiTa. Theſe are the forgeries of jealouly : 
And never, ſince the middle ſummer's ſpring. * 


4 Dit thou not lrad him through the glimmering night ] The 
glimmering night is the night ſaintly illuminated by ſtars. In Macbeth 
our author ſays : 

© The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day.“ 
| STEEVENS, 


Fron Perigenia, whom he raviſhrd? ] Thus all the editors, but 

our author who, diligently perus'd Plutarch, and glean'd from 

him, where his ſubjed would admit, knew, from the life of Theſeus, 

that her name was Perygine, (or Perigune,) by whom Theſeus had 

his ſon Melanippus. She was the daughter of Sinnis, a cruel rob- 

'> ber, and tormenter of paſſengers in the lithmus. Plutarch and 
Athenæus are both expreſs in the circumſtance of Theſeus raviſhing 

her. THEOBALD, | 


4 


In North's tranſlation of Plutarch (Life of Theſeus) this lady is 
called Perigouna. The alteration was probably intentional, for the 
ſake of harmony, Her real name was Perigune. MALONE. 


Xgle, Ariadne, and Antiopa were all at different times miſtreſſes | 
to Theſeus. See Plutarch. | 

Theobald cannot be blamed for his emendation ; and yet it is 
well known that our ancient authors, as well as the French and the 
Italians, were not ſcrupulouſly nice about proper names, but almol: 
always corrupted them. STEEVENS. | 


Aud never, fince the middle ſummer's ſpring, &c.] By the middle 
ſummer's ſprizg, our author ſeems to mean the beginning of middle 
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Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 

By paved fountain,“ or by ruſhy brook, 

Or on the beached margent * of the ſea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport. 
Therefore the winds, piping ? to us in vain, 


or mid ſummer. Spring, for beginning, he uſes again in King 
Henry IV. P. II: | | 
« As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day: 
which expreſhon has authority from the ſcripture, St. Luke, i. 78: 
„ whereby the day-ſpring from on high hath viſited us.“ 
Again, in the romance of Ayng Appolyn of Thyre, 1510 : 
« —aroſe in a mornynge at the {image of the day,” Kc, 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. III. &. x: 
+ He wooed her till day-ſpring he eſpyde.” STEEVENS. 


$0 Holinſbed, p. 494 : — * the morowe after about the ſpring of 
the daie —. MALONE, \ 


The middle ſummer's ſpring, is, I apprehend, the ſeaſon when 
trees put forth their ſecond, or as they are frequently called their 
midſummer ſhoots. Thus, Evelyn in his Silva: „ Cut off all the 
ſide boughs, and eſpecially at midſummer, if you ſpy them breating 
out,” And again, «++ Where the rows and bruſh lie longer than 
midſummer, unbound, or made up, you endanger the loſs of the 
ſecond ſpring.” HENLEY, 

7 Paved fountain,] A fountain laid round the edge with ſtone. 

Jonxsox. 


Perhaps paved at the bottom. So, Lord Bacon in his Eſſay on 
Gardens : As for the other kind of fountaine, which we may call 
a bathing-poole, it may admit much curiolity and beauty. . . . 


As that the bottom be finely paved . . . . the fades likewiſe,” &c. 
| STEEVENS, 


The epithet ſeems here intended to mean no more than that the 
beds of theſe fountains were covered with pebbles in oppoſition to 
thoſe of the ruſhy brooks which are oozy. 

The ſame expreſſion is uſed by Sylveſter in a ſimilar ſenſe: 

„ By ſome cleare river's lillie-paved fide.” HENLEY. 


8 Or on the beacked margent —] The old copies read — Or in. 
Correded by Mr. Pope. MALONE. | 

I — the winds, piping —] So, Milton : 8 
+ While rocking winds, are piping loud.” JOHNSON. 
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As in revenge, have ſuck'd up from the ſea 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the land, 

Have every pelting river? made ſo proud, 

That they have overborne their continents : 

The ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat; and the Ern, coru 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard : 

The fold ſtands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock; 8 


And Gawin Douglas, in his Trauflation of the Eneid, p. 6g. 
1710. fol. Edinb. , 
© The ſoft piping wynd calling to ſe.“ 
The Gloſſographer obſerves, «* we ſay a piping wind, when an 
ordinary gale blows, and Wm wind is neither too loud nor too calm. 
HoLT WHITE. 


9 — pclting river —] Thus the quartos : the folio reads — fpeth, 
Shakſpeare has in Lear the ſame word, low pelting farms. The 
meaning is plainly, deſpicable, mean, ſorry, wretched 3 but as it is 
a word without any reaſonable etymology, I ſhould be glad to 
diſmiſs it for petly : yet it is undoubtedly right. We have peth 
pelting officer" in Meaſure for Meaſure. JOHNSON... 


So, in Gaſcoigne's Glaſs of Government, 1575: 
„ Doway is a pelting town pack'd full of poor ſcholars.” 
This word 1s always uſed as a term of contempt. So, again, in 
Lyly's Midas, 2592 : „E attire never uſed but of old women and 
pelting priefts.” STEEVENS. 


3 overborne their continents: ] Born down the banks that 
contain them. So, in Lear: 
© —— Cloſe pent up guilts, 
«© Rive your concealing continents / eee 
3 and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attein 'd @ beard: ] So, in our author's 
x2th Sonnet: 
« And ſummer's green all girded up in ſheaves, 


% Borne on the bier with white and briftly beard.” 
MALONE., 


4 murrain flock;] The murrain is the plague i in cattle, It is 
here uſed by Shakſpearel, as an adjeQive! as a ſubſtantive by others: 
88 ſengs him as a murrain 
« To ſtrike our herds; or as a worſer plague, 
% Your people to deſtroy,” 
Heywood's A Age, me STEEVENS» 
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The nine-men's morris is fil d up with mud; * 


= 


5 The nine men's morris is fill'd up with mud; ] In that part of 
Warwickſhire where Shakſpeare was educated, and the neighbour- 
ing parts of Northamptonſhire, the ſhepherds and other boys dig 
up the turf with their knives to repreſent a ſort of imperfe@ cheſs- 
board, It conſiſts of a ſquare, ſometimes only a foot diameter, 
ſometimes three or four yards. Within this is another ſquare, every 
fide of which is parallel to the external ſquare; and theſe ſquares 
are joined by lines drawn from each corner of both ſquares, and the 
middle of each line. One party, or player, has wooden pegs, the 
other ſtones, which they move in ſuch a manner as to take up each 
other's men as they are called, and the area of the inner ſquare is 
called the Pound, in which the men taken up are impounded. 
Theſe figures are by the country people called Nine Men's Morris, 
or Merrils; and are ſo called, becauſe each party has nine men. 
Theſe figures are always cut upon the green turf or leys, as they 
are called, or upon the graſs at the end of ploughed lands, aud in 
niny ſeaſons never fail to be choaked up with mud. JAMES. 


See Peck on Milton's Maſque, 115, Vol. I; p. 135, STEEVENS. 


Nine mens" morris is a game ftill play'd by the ſhepherds, cow- 
keepers, xc. in the midland counties, as follows: 

A figure is made on the ground (like this which I have drawn} 
by cutting out the turf; and two perſons take each nine ſtones, 
which they place by turns in the angles, and afterwards move al- 
ternately, as at cheſs or draughts, He who can place three in a 
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And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable : 
The human mortals * want their winter here; ? 


\ 


- Arraight line, may then take off any one of his adverſary's, where he 
pleaſes, till one, having loſt all his men, loſes the game. 


ALCHORNTE, 


In Cotgrave's Diflionary, under the article Merelles, is the fol. 
lowing explanation. Le Jeu des Merelles. The boyilh game 
called Merils, or fivepenny- morris ; played here moſt commonly 
with Rones, but in France with pawns, or men made on purpoſe, 
and termed merelles.” The pawns or figures of men uſed in the 
game might originally be black, and hence called morris, or merelles, 
as we yet term a black cherry a morel/o, and a ſmall black cherry a 


merry, perhaps from Maurus a Moor, or rather from morum a mul- 
berry, TOLLET. 


The jeu de merelles was alſo a table-game. A repreſentation of 
two Monkies engaged at this amuſement, may be ſeen in a German 
edition of Petrarch de remedio utriuſque fortunz, B. I. chap. 26. 
The cuts to this book were done in 1570. DOUCE. 


5 the quaint mazes in the wanton green,] This alludes to a 
ſport ſtill followed by boys; i. e. what is now called running {he 
figure of eight. STEEVENS. 


6 The human mortals —— ] Shakſpeare might have employed 
this epithet, which, at firſt ſight, appears redundant, to mark the 
difterence between men and fairies. Fairies were not human, but 
they were yet ſubjef to mortality. It appears from the Romance of 

Sir Huon of Bordeaux, that Oberon himſelf was mortal, 


STEEVENS, 


«© This however ( ſays Mr. Ritſon,) does not by any means ap- 
pear to be the caſe. Oberon, Titania, and Puck, never dye; the 
inferior agents muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to enjoy the ſame privilege; 
and the ingenious commentator may rely upon it, that the oldelt 
woman in England never heard of the death of a Fairy. Human 
mortals is, notwithſtanding, evidently put in oppolition 10 fairies 
who partook of a middle nature between men and ſpirits.” It is a 
misfottune as well to the commentators, as to the readers of Shak- 
ſpeare, that ſo much of their time is obliged to be employed in 
explaining and contradiding unfounded conjeRures and aſſertions. 
Spenſer, in his Faery Queen, B. II. c. x. ſays, (I uſe the words 
of Mr. Warton ; Obſervations on Speuſer, Vol. I. p. 55.) “ That 
man was firſt made by Prometheus, was called Elſe, who wander- 
ing over the world, at length arrived at the gardens of Adonis, 
where he found a female whom he called Fay. — The iſſue of Elfe 
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No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt: * — 
Therefore the moon, the governels of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 

That rheumatic diſeaſes do abound : ? 


and Fay were called Fairies, who ſoon grew to be a mighty people, 
and conquered all nations. Their eldeſt ſon Elfin governed Ame- 
rica, and the next to him, named Elfinan, founded the city of 
Cleopolis, which was encloſed with a golden wall by Elfuine. His 
ſon Elin overcame the Gobbelines; but of all fairies, Elfant was 
the moſt renowned, who built Panthea of chryſtal. To theſe ſuc- 
ceeded Elfar, who flew two brethren giants; and to him Elfinor, 
who built a bridge of glaſs over the fea, the ſound of which was 
like thunder. At length Elficleos ruled the Fairy-land with much 
wiſdom, and highly advanced its power and honour: he leſt two 
ſons, the eldeſt of which, fair Elferon, died a premature death, his 
place being ſupplied by the mighty Oberon; a prince, whole 
« wide memorial flill remains; who dying left Tanaquil to ſucceed 
him by will, ſhe being alſo called Glorian or Gloriana.“ I tran- 
ſcribe this pedigree, merely to prove that in Shakſpeare's time the 
notion of Fairies dying was generally known. REED. 


7 — their winter here; | Here, in this country. — I once in- 
clined to receive the emendation propoſed by Mr. Theobald, and 
adopted by Sir T. Hanmer, — their winter ckeer;. but perhaps alte- 
ration is unneceſſary. Their winter” may mean thoſe ſports with 
which country people are wont to beguile a winter's evening, at the 
ſeaſon of Chriſtmas, which, it appears from the next line was par- 
ticularly in our author's contemplation: 

„The wery winter nights reſtore the Chriſtmas games, 
© And now the ſeſon doth invite to banquet townilh dames.“ 
Romeus and Juliet, 1562. MALONE, 


8 No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt: — ] Since the com- 
ing of Chriſtianity, this ſeaſon, [winter,] in commemoration of 
the birth of Chriſt, has been particularly devoted to feſtivity. And 
to this cuſtom, notwithſtanding the impropriety, un or carol blejt 
certainly alludes, WARBURTON, 


Hymns and carols, in the time of Shakſpeare, during the ſeaſon of 
Chriſtmas, were ſung every night about the ſheets, as a pretext for 
colleqing money from houſe to houſe. STEEVENS. 


9 That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound: | Rheumatick diſeaſes ſig- 
nified in Shakſpeare's time, not what we now call rheumatiſm, but 
Ciftillations from the head, catarrhs, Ke. So, in a paper entitled 
„The State of Sir H. Sydney's bodie, &c. Feb. 15673 Sydney's 
Memorials, Vol. I. p. 94: ** — he hath verie much diſtempered 
Gverſe parts of his bodie, as namely, his hedde, his ſtomach, &c. 
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And, thorough this diſtemperature, * we ſee 
The ſeaſons alter: hoary headed froſts 
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and thereby is always ſubje& to coughes, diflillations, and othe; 
rumatick diſeaſes.” MALOXNE. | 


Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, &e. ] The repeated 
adverb therefore, throughout this ſpeech, 1 ſuppoſe to have con- 
flant reference to the firſt time when it is uſed. All theſe irregy. 
larities of ſeaſon happened in conſequence of the diſagreement be. 
tween the king and queen of the fairies, and not in conſequence of 
each other. Ideas crouded faſt on Shakſpeare ; and as he committed 
them to paper, he did not attend to the diſtance of the leading object 


from which they took their riſe, Mr. Malone concurs with me 
on this occalion, ; 


That the fellivity and hoſpitality attending Chriſtmas, decreaſed, 
was the ſubjet of complaint to many of our ludicrous writers, 
Among the reſt to Naſh, whoſe comedy called Summer's Laſt Will 
and Teſlament, made its firſt appearance in the fame year with this 
play, viz. 1600. There Chriſimas is introduced, and Summer ſays 
to him : | | | | 

© Chriſtmas, how chance thou com'ſt not as the reſt, 

„% Accompanied with ſome muſic or ſome ſong? 

«© A merry carrol would have grac'd thee well, 

„% Thy anceſtors have us'd it heretofore.” 


Chriſimas, Ay, antiquity was the mother of ignorance, " Kc. 
and then proceeds to give reaſons for ſuch a decay in mirth and 
houſe-keeping. 

The confulion of ſeaſons here deſcribed, is no more than a poeti- 
cal account of the weather, Which happened in England about the 
time when the Midſummer-Night's Dream was written. For this in- 
formation I am indebted to chance, which furniſhed me with a few 
leaves of an old meteorological hiſtory, | 


The date of the piece, however, may be better determined by a 
deſcription of the ſame weather in Churchyard's Charitze, 1395, 
when, ſays he, „ a colder ſeaſon, in all ſorts, was never ſeene.“ He 
then proceeds to ſay the ſame over again in rhime: 


« A colder time in world was neuer ſeene : 

© The {ſkies do lowre, the ſun and moone waxe dim; 
©« Sommer ſcarce knowne but that the leaues are greene. 
„% The winter's waſte driues water ore the brim; 

„% Upon the land, great flotes of wood may ſwim. 

% Nature thinks ſcorne to do hir dutic right, 

„ Becauſe we have diſpleaſde the Lord of Light. 


Let the reader compare theſe lines with Shakſpeare's, and he 


TAL" * 
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Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe; ? 
And on old Hyems' chin,* and icy crown, 


vill find that they are both deſcriptive of the ſame weather and its 
conſequences. | 

Churchyard is not enumerating, on this occaſion, fidiiious but 
real misfortunes. He wrote the preſent Poem to excite Charity 
on his own behalf; and among his other ſufferings very naturally 
dwelt on the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, which his poverty had rendered 
the leſs ſupportable. | 

L'Allegro, and il Penferofo, will naturally impute one incident 
to different cauſes. Shakipeare, in prime of life and ſucceſs, fanci- 
fully aſcribes this diſlemperature of ſeaſons to a quarrel between the 
playful rulers of the fairy world; while Churchyard, broken 
down by age aud misfortunes, is ſeriouſly diſpoſed to repreſent the 
ſame inclemency of weather, as a judgement from the Almighty on 
the offences of mankiud. STEEVENS. THe 


Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, &c,)] This line has 
no immediate conneQion with that preceding it (as Dr. Johnſon 
ſeems to have thought). It does not refer to the omiſſion of hymns 
or carols, but of the fairy rites, which were diſturbed in conſe- 
quence of Oberon's quarrel with Titania, The moon is with pecu- 
liar propriety repreſented- as incenſed at the ceſſation — not of the 
carols, (as Dr. Warburton thinks,) nor of the heathen rites of ado- 
ration, (as Dr. Johuſon ſuppoſes,) but of thoſe ſports, which have 
been always reputed to be celebrated by her light. 

As the whole paſſage has been much miſunderſtood, it may be 
proper to obſerve that Titania begins with ſaying, 


« And never, fince the middle ſummer's ſpring, 
* Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, — 
© But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport. " 


She then particularly enumerates the ſeveral conſequences that 
have flowed from their contention. The whole is divided into four 
clauſes : | | 


1. Therefore the winds, &c. 
% That they have overborne their continents: 
2. The Ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain ; 
„% The ploughman loſt his ſwear ; 
„No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt; 
3,** Therefore the Moon — waſhes all the air, 
„That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound : 
4. And, thorough this diſtemperature, we fee, 
The ſeaſons alter: —— | 
10 aud the mazed world, 
„By their increaſe, now knows not which is which; 
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An odorons chaplet of ſweet ſummer buds 
Is, as in mockery, ſet: The Ipring, the ſummer, 


„ And this ſame progeny of n comes 

© From eur debate, from our diſſention. 

In all this there is no difficulty, All theſe calamities are the 

conſequence of the diſſention between Oberon and Titania; 30 

ſeems to be ſufficiently pointed out by the word e we lo often 

repeated, Thoſe lines which have it not, are evi ently put in 
appolition with the preceding line in which that word is found, 


MALoxz, 


2 —— this diſtemperature, ]. Is, this verturbation of the element. 
- STEEVvExs, 


By diſtemperature, 1 imagine is meant in this place, the pertur— 
bed ſtate in which the king and queen, had lived for ſome due 
paſt, MALONE, 


Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe; ] To have 4 ſnow in 
the lap of June,” is an expreſſion uſed in Northwerd Hoe, 1607, 
and Shakſpeare himſelf in Coriolanus, talks of the „ conſecrated ſnow 
that lies on Dian's lap: aud Speuſer iv his Faery Queen, B. ll, 
c. ii. has: 
« And fills with flow'rs fair Flora's painted lap.” 
STeevixl, 


This thought is elegantly expreſſed by Goldſmith in bis Traveller: 
«© And winter lingering chills the lap of May. 
| , M. Mas0s, 


4 —— Hyems' chin, ] Dr. Grey, not 1 815 conjeures, 
that the poet wrote: 
« — on old Hyems' chill and icy crown, ' 
It is not indeed eaſy to diſcover how a chaplet can be placed on 
the chin. STEEVENS, 


I believe this peculiar image of Hyem's chin muſt have come 
from Virgil, ( Zneid iv. 253) 0 the medium of the tranlla- 
tion of the day: 

tum flumina mento | 
« Precipitant ſenis, & glacie riget horrida barbs.” S. W. 
Thus tranflated by Phaer, 1561; 
6 and from his hoary beard adowne, 
«© The ſtreames of waters fall; with yce and oll his face doth 
frowne. 

This fingular image was, I believe, ſuggeſted to our poet by 

Golding's tranſlafion of Ovid, Book II: 
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The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted Iiveries; ; and the *'mazed world, 

By their increaſe, * now knows not which is which: 
And this ſame progeny of evils comes | 


40 Andlaftly, quiking for the colde, ſtood Winter all forlorne, 

« With rugged head as white as dove, and garments all toe 
torne, 

« Forladen with the iſycles, that dangled up and downe : 

„% Upon his gray and hoary beard, and ſnowie frozen crown.” 

MALONE, 


it hould rather be for thin, i. e.. thin-hait'd. TI RWMIrr. 


So, Cordelia, ſpeaking of Lear : 
40 to watch, poor perdu ! 
« With this {hin helm." STEervexs. 


Thinne is nearer to chinne ( the ſpelling of the old copies) than 
thill, and therefore, I think, more likely to have been the author's 
word, MALONE. 


4 The childing aufumn,] Is the pregnant autumn, Jrugiſer autumnus. 
$0, in Heywood's Braten Age, 1613: 
„% Fifty in number childed all one night.” 
Again, in his Golden Age, 1611 : 
„ childed in a cave remote and ſilent.” 
Again, in bis Silver Age, 1613 : 
„% And at one inſtaat ſhe ſhall child two iſſues.” 
There is a roſe called the childing roſe. STEEVENS. 


, Paws in Taſſo's Godfrey of Bulloigne, by Fairfax, B. XVIII. 
26: 

„% An hundreth plants beſide (even in his fight) 

© Childed an hundreth nymphes ſo great, ſo dight." 
Childing is an old term in botany, when a ſmall flower grows 
out of a large one; the childing autumn,” therefore means the. 
autumn which unſeaſonably produces flowers on thoſe of ſummer. 
Noriſts . alſo a childing daiſy, aud a ciilding ſcabious. 

_ HoLT WHITE. 


6 By their increaſe,] That is, By their produce. JOHNSON, 


$0, in our author's 97th Sonnet: 
©« The teeming autumn, big with rich increaſe, 
„ Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime.“ 


The latter expreſſion is ſcriptural : «+ Then ſhall the earth bring, 
Ly 


forth her increaſe, and God, even our God, ſhall give us his bleſſing. 
PSALM IXvii. MALONE. 


Vor. VII. 8 E. 
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From our debate, from our dillention ; 

We are their parents and original. h 
OBeg. Do you amend it then; it lies in you: 

Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon? 

I do but beg alittle changeling boy, 

1 To be my henchman, ? 


7 lenchman.] page of honour. This office was aboliſhed 
by queen Elizabeth, GREY. 


The office might be aboliſhed at. court, but probably remained 
in the city. Glapthorne, in his comedy called Mit in a Conſtable, 
1640, has this paflage: a | 
"2 6 — I will teach his kench-boys, 

„ Serjeants, and trumpeters to ad, and ſave 

„% The city all that charges. | 

So, again : e 
„% When ſhe was lady may'reſs, and you humble 
„ As her trim khench-boys.” a , 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Chriflmas Maſque : ©+.— he ſaid grace 23 
well as any of the ſherilf's hench-boys.” 

Skianer derives the word from Hine A. S. quaſi domeſlicus 
ſamulus. Spelman from Hengſtman, equi curator, IT TK. 

: | | STEEVENS, 


In a letter to the Earl of Shrewſhury dated 11th of December 
1565, it is ſaid, „ Her highneſs (i. e. Queen Elizabeth] hathe of 
late, wherat ſome: doo moche marvell, diſſolved the auncient office 
of Henchemen.” (Lodge's Illuſtrations, Vol. I. p. 358.) On this 
palſage Mr. Lodge obſerves that Henchmen were a certain number 
ol youths, the ſous of gentlemen, who ſtood or walked near the 
A of the monarch on all publick occahons. They are meu— 
tioned in the ſumptuary flatutes of the 4th of Edward the Fourth, 
and 24th of Henry VIII. and a patent is preſerved in the Fadera, 
Vol. XV. 242, whereby Edward VI. gives to William Bukley, 
M. A. propter gravitatem morum & dotiring abundantiam, officium 
docendi, erudiendi, atque inſtituendi adoleſcentulos vocatos HENCBMEN ; 
with a ſalary of 4ol. per annum. Henckhman, or Heinſman, is a Ger- 
man word, as Blount informs us in his ere, lignifying a 
domeſtic, whence our ancient term Hind, a ſervant in the houle of 
a farmer. Dr. Percy, in a note on the Earl of Northumberland! 
houlehold-book, with leſs probability, derives the appellation from 
their cuſtom of ſtanding by the fide, or Haunck of their Lord.“ 

| REED, 


Upon the eſtabliſhment of the houſhold of Edward IV. were 
« henxmen fax enfants, er more, as it pleyſeth the king, eatinge in the 


— 
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TiTA. Set your heart at reſt 
The ſairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a vob reſs of my order: 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath ſhe goſſip'd by my fide; 
And fat with me on Neptune's yellow ſands, 
Marking the embarked ttaders on the flood ; 
When we have laugh'd to ſee the fails conceive, 
And grow big -bellied , with the wanton wind. 
Which the, with pretty and with ſwimming gait, 
(Following her womb, then rich with my young 

'{quire, *) | | 


lalle, Kc. There was alſo @ maiffer of the henxmen, to ſhewe them 
the ſchoole of nurture, and learne them to ride, to wear their harneſſe; 
to have all courteſie — to teach them all languages, and other virtues, -as 
larping, pippnge; ſinging, dauncing, with honeſt behavioure of temper- 
aunce and patyence.” MS. Harl. 293. 
At the funeral of Henry VIII. nine henchmen attended with fir 
Francis Bryan, maſter of the henchmen. 
Strype's Eccl. Mem. v. 2. App. u. 1. TYRWHITT., 
— Henchman. Quaſi haunch-man. One that goes behind 
another. Pediſequus. BLACKSTONE. | 
The learned commentator might have given his etymology fome 
ſupport from the following paflage in King Henry IV. P. I. 
Ad IV. ſc. iv: £4 
„ O Weſtmoreland, thou art a ſummer bird, 
© Which ever iu the kaunck of wiater ſings 
© The lifting up of day. Sreevexs. 
8 Whick ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming goit, 
Following ( her womb, then rich with my young '/quire,) 
Would imitate —| Perhaps the parentheſis ſhould begin ſooner 3 
as 1 thiak Mr. Kenrick obſerves : 
% (Following her womb, then rich with my young fquire,)" 
So, in Trulla's combat with Hudibras ; 
8 — she preſs'd lo home, 
© That he retired, and follow'd's bum. 
And Dryden ſays of his Spaniſh Friar, „his great belly walks 
in ſtate before kim, and his gouty legs come limping after it.“ 


I have followed this regulation, ( which is likewiſe adopted by 
Mr. Steevens,) though 1 do not think that of the old copy at all 
liable to ine objedtion made to it by Dr, Warburton, ++ She did 


13 
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Would imitate; and fail upon the land, At 
To fetch me trifles, and return again, T 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 
But ſhe, being mortal , of that boy did die, 
And, for her ſake, I do rear up her boy: 
And, for her ſake, I will not part with him. 
OBE. How long within this wood intend you ſtay? 
TITA. Perchance, till after Theſeus' wedding-day, 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And ſee our moon - light revels, go with us, 
If not, ſhun me, and I will ſpare your haunts. 
OBEx. Give me that boy, and 1 will go with thee, 
TiTA. Not for thy kingdom. Fairies, away: 
We ſhall chide down-right, if I longer ſtay. 
[ Exeunt 'TITANIA, and her train. 

One. Well, go thy way: thou ſhalt not from this 
grove, 
Till I torment thee for this injury. — : 
My gentle Puck, come hither: Thou remember'ſ 
Since once ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong; 


not, (he ſays) follow the ſhip whoſe motion ſhe imitated ; for that 
ſailed on the water, ſhe on land.” But might ſhe not on land move 
in the ſame direQion with the ſhip at ſea, which certainly would 
outſtrip her? and what is this but following! 

Which, according to the preſent regulation, muſt mean — which 
motion of the ſhip with ſwelling ſails, xc: according to the old regu» 
lation it muſt refer to embarked traders.” MALONE. 

8 Not for thy kingdom, — Fairies, away:] The ancient copies 
read — | 

„% Not for thy fairy kingdom, — Fairies, away.” 
Zy the advice of Dr. Farmer I have omitted the uſeleſs adjedive 
fairy, as it ſpoils the metre; Fairies, the following ſubſtantive, being 
apparently uſed, in an earlier inſtance, as a ttiſſyllable. 


STEEVENS. 
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And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſea—maid's mulick. ? 


9 — Thou remember. 

Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 

And heard @ mermaid, on @ dolphin's back, 

Uttering ſuck dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong; 

And certain flars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 

To hear the ſea-maid's muſick.] The firſt thing obſervable on 
theſe words is, that this ation of the mermaid is laid in the ſame 
time and place with Cupid's attack upon the veflal. By the veſtal 
every one knows is meant queen Elizabeth. It is very natural and 
reaſonable then to think that the mermaid ftands for ſome eminent 
perſonage of her time. And if ſo, the allegorical covering, in 
which there is a mixture of ſatire and panegyric, will lead us to 
eonclude that this perſon was one of whom it had been inconve- 
nient for the author to ſpeak openly, either in praiſe or diſpraiſe. 
All this agrees with Mary queen of Scots, and with uo. other. Q. 
Elizabeth could not bear to hear her commended ; and her ſucceſ- 
ſor would not forgive her ſatiriſt, But the poet has ſo well marked 
out every diltinguiſhed circumſtance of her life and charaQer in 
this beautiful allegory, as will leave no room to doubt about his 
ſecret meaning. She is called a mermaid, 1. to denote her reign 
over a kingdom fituate in the ſea, and 2. her beauty, and intem- 
perate luſt: 


«6 Ut turpiter atrum 

« Deſinat in piſcem mulier ſormoſa ſuperne. 
for as Elizabeth for her chaſtity is called a veflal, this unfortunate 
lady on a contrary account is called a mermaid. 3. An ancient ſtory 
may be ſuppoſed to be here alluded io. The emperor Julian tells 
us, Epiſtle 41. that the Sirens (which, with all the modern poets, 
are mermaids) contended for precedency with the Muſes, who 
overcoming them, took away their wings. The quarrels between 
Mary and Elizabeth had the ſame cauſe, and the ſawe iſſue. 

— #1 a dolphin's back,] This evidently marks out that diſtin- 
guiſhing circumſtance of Mary's fortune, her marriage with the 
dauphin of France, ſou of Henry II. 

Ultering ſuck dulcet and harmonious breath,] This alludes to her 
great abilities of genius and learning, which rendered her the moſt 
accompliſhed princeſs of her age. The French writers tell us, that, 
while ſhe was in that court, fas pronounced a Latin oration in the 
great hall of the Louvre, with ſo much grace and eloquence, as filled 
the whole court with admiration. . 

E 3 
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Puck. I remember, 
Ons. That very time I ſaw, (but thou could'ſt 
not, ) a 


That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong ;] By the rude ſea is meant 
Scotland encircled with the ocean; which roſe up in arms againſt 
the regent, while ſhe was in France. But her return home prelently 
quieted thoſe diſorders : and had not her ſtrange ill condud afterwards 
more violently inflamed them, ſhe might have palled her whole life 
in peace. There is the greater juſtnels and beauty in this image, as 
the vulgar opinion is, that the mermaid always fivgs in ſtorms: 

And certain ſiars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, | 

To hear the ſea-maid's muſick.] Thus concludes the deſcription, 
with that remarkable circumſtance of this unhappy lady's fate, the 
deſtruction ſhe brought upon ſeveral of the Engliih nobility, whom 
ſhe drew in to ſupport her cauſe. This, in the boldelt expreſſion 
of the ſublime, the poet images by certain ſtars ſhooting madly from 
their ſpheres : By which he meant the earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, who fell in her quarrel ; and principally the great 
duke of Norfolk, whole projected marriage with her was attended 
with ſuch fatal confequences. Here again the reader may obſerve 
a peculiar juſtneſs in the imagery. The vulgar opinion being that 
the mermaid allure4 men to deſtrudion by her ſongs. To which 
opinion Shakſpeaie alludes in his Comedy of Errors: 

«© train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
„ To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears." 

On the whole, it is the nobleſt and juſteſt allegory that was ever 
written. The laying it in a land, and out of nature, is in the 
character of the ſpeaker. And oo theſe occaſions Shakſpeare always 
excels himſelf. He is borne away by the magic of his enthuſiaſm, 
aud hurries his reader along with him into theſe ancient regions of 


5 oetry, by that power of verſe, which we may well fancy to be 
| like what, | | 
6 Oltm fauni vateſque canebant.” WARBURTON. 


And certain ſtars ſhot wadly from their ſpheres,] So, in our au» 
thor's Rape of Lucrece : 


++ And little ars ſhot from their fixed places.” MALONE, 


Every reader may be induced to with that the foregoing alluſion, 
pointed out by ſo acute a critic as Dr. Warburton, ſhould remain 
uncontroverted; and yet I cannot diſſemble my doubts concerning 
it. —— Why is the thrice-married Queen of Scotland ſtiled a Sa- 
MAID ? and is it probable that Shakſpeare (Who underſtood his 
own political as well as poetical intereſt,) ſhould have ventured ſuch 
a panegyric on this ill-fated Princeſs, during the reign of her rival 
Elizabeth? If it was unintelligible to his audience, it was thrown 
away; if obvious, there was danger of offence to her Majelly. 


* 
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Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm' d:“ a certain aim he took: 


1 


| 


« A ſtar diſ-orb'd,” however, (See Troilus and Creſſda,) is one of 

our author's favourite images; and he has no where ſo happily 

exprelled it as in Antony and Cleopatra: 

the good ars, that were my former guides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires | 
« Inio th'abyſm of hell.“ 

To theſe remarks may be added others of a like tendency, which 
met with in the Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. That a 
compliment to Queen Elizabeth was intended in the expreſhon of 
the ſair Veflal throned in the Weſt, ſeems to be generally allowed, 
but how far Shakſpeare deſigned, under the image of the Mermaid, 
to figure Mary Queen of Scots, is more doubtful. If by the rude 
7 grew civil at her ſong, is meant, as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes, 
that the tumults of Scotlaud were appeaſed by her addreſs, the ob- 
ſervation is not true; for that ſea was in a florm during the whole 
of Mary's reign. Neither is the figure juſt, if by the Jo ſhooting 
madly from their ſpheres to hear the ſea-maid's muſfick, the poet alluded 
io the fate of the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, and 
particularly of the Duke of Norfolk, whoſe projeted marriage with 
Mary, was the occaſion of his ruin. It would have been ablurd 
and irreconcileable to the good ſenſe of the poet, to have repre- 
ſented a nobleman aſfiring to marry a Queen, by the image of 
a ſtar ſhooting or- deſcending from its ſphere.” 

See alſo Mr. Riiſon's obſervations on the ſame ſubjet. On 
account of their length, they are given at the end of the play. 
STEEVENS, 


ee 


2 Cupid all arm'd :] All arm'd, does uot ſignify dreſſed in panoply, 
but only enforces the word armed, as we might lay, all booted. 
| JonxsOox. 


So, in Greene's Never loo Late, 1516: 
«© Or where proud Cupid fat all arm'd with fire.” 
Again, ia Lord Surrey's tranſlation of the 4th book of the Znad : 
« All utterly I could not ſeem forſaken,” 
Again, in K. Rickard III: 

His horſe is flain, and af! on foot he fights.” 
Shakſpeare's compliment to queen Elizabeth has uo ſma!l degree 
of propriety and elegauce to boaſt of, The fame can hardly be 
ſaid of the following, with which the tragedy of Selman and Per- 
ſeds, 1599, concludes. Death is the ſpeaker, and vows be will ſpare 
; * none but ſacred Cynthis's friend, | 
« Whom Drath did fear before her life began; 

% For holy fates have grav'n it in their tables, 
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At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt; 
And loos'd his love - ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts: 
But I might fee young Cupid's fiery ſhaſt | 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry inoon; 
And the imperial vob reſs paſſed on, 

Isa maiden meditation, fancy-free.* _ 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower. — 
Before, milk white; now purple with love's 
| wound, — 
And maidens call it, love-in-idleneſs, ! 


„ That Death ſhall die, if he attempt her end 
« Whole lite is heav'n's delight, and Cynthia's friend.“ 

If incenſe was thrown in cart-loads on the altar, this propitioug 
deity was not diſguited by the ſmoke of it. STEEVENS. 

3 At a fair veflal, throned by the weſt ;} A compliment to queen 
Elizabeth. Pore, 

It was no uacommon thing to introduce a compliment to her 
majeſty in the body of a play. So, again in Tancred and Gi/- 
mun da, 1592: 

© There lives a virgin, one without compare, 
„% Who of all graces hath her heavenly ſhare; 
„% In whoſe renowne, and for whoſe happie days, 
„Let us record this Praun of het praiſe,” Cantant, 
STEEVENS, 
4 — fancy-free.] i. e. exempt from the power of love. Thus 
in Queen Elizabeth's Entertainment in Suffolke and Norſolke, written 
by Churchyard, Chaſtity deprives Cupid of his Bow, and preſents 
it to her Majeſty : ** — and bycauſe that the Queene had choſen 
the beſt life, the gave the Queene Cupid's Bow, to learne 10 
ſhoote at whome ſhe pleaſed : ſince none coulde wounde her te 
hart, it was meete (ſaid Chaſlide] that ſhe ſhould do with Cupid' 
Bowe and arrowes what ſhe pleaſed.” SrEEVINS. 

7 And maidens call it, love-in-idleneſs.] This is as fine a meta- 
morphoſis as any in Ovid + With a much better moral, intimating 
that irregular love has ouly power wheu people are idle, or not 
well employed. WARBURTON, | 

I believe the fingular beauty of this metamorphoſis to have been 
quite accidental, as the poet is of another opinion, in The Taming 

4 Shrew, Act I. ſc. iv; 


* 
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Fetch me that flower; the herb I ſh&w'd thee once; 

The juice of it, on ſleeping eye-lids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it fees. 

Fetch me this herb; and be thou here again, 

Ere the leviathan can ſwim a league. 
Puck, T'll puta girdle round about the earthꝰ 

In forty minutes. | [ Exit PUCK. 
OBE. Having once this juice, 

Tl watch Titania when ſhe is aſleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 

The next thing then ſhe waking looks upon, 

(Be on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 

On meddling monkey, or on buly ape, ) 


MN? 


ou. « But. ſee, while idly I ſtood looking on, 
„ I found th' effe& of love in idleneſs ; 

een „ And now in plainneſs I confeſs to thee, f 
„% Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Tranio, 

her If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl.“ 

alſe And Lucentio's was ſurely a regular aud honeſt paſſion. It is 


ſcarce neceſſary to mention that love-in-idleneſs is a lower. Taylor, 

the water poet, quibbling on the names of plants, mentions it 

as follows ; N . 
„When paſſions are let looſe without a bridle, 
„% Then precious time is turu'd to love-in-idle.” 


Tc 


N. ö  STEEVENS., 
tus The flower or violet, commonly called panſies, or heart's eaſe, 
ten is named love- in- idleneſs in Warwickſhire, and in Lyte's Herbal. 
x There is a reaſon why Shakſpeare ſays it is „ now purple with 
en 


love's wound,” becauſe one or two of its petals ate of a purple 
colour. TOLLET, | | 
It is called in other counties the Three coloured violet, the Herb 
of Trinity, Three faces in @ kood, Cuddle me to you, &c. STEEVENS., 
6 I'll put à girdle round about the earth ——| This expreſhon 


ta- alſo occurs in The Bird in 4 Cage, 1633: 
ng Perhaps, it is proverbial : 
ad And when I have put @ girdle bout the world, 
© This purchaſe will reward me. 
wy Again, in Buffy d Ambois, by Chapman, 1613 : t 2 
8 „To put à girdle round about the world." 


Aud in other plays. STEVENS, 


= 
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She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love. 
And ere I take this charm off from, her fight, 
(As I can take it with another herb,) 

I'll make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here? I am inviſible; ? 

And I will over-hear their conference. 


Enter DEMETRIUS, HELENA following him. 


Dem. I love thee not, therefore purſue me not. 
Where is Lyſander, and fair Hermia ? 
The one T'll flay, the other flayeth me.“ 
Thou told'ſt me, they were ſtol'n into this wood, 
And here am I, and wood within this wood,? 


7 — { am inviüble ;] I thought proper here to obſerve, that, 
as Oberon and Puck his attendant , may be frequently obſerved to 
ſpeak, when there is no mention of their entering, they are deſign- 
ed by the poet to be ſuppoſed on the ſtage duriug the greateſt part 
of the remainder of the play; and to mix, as they pleaſe, as ſpirits, 
with the other aQors; and embroil the plot, by their interpolition, 
without being ſeen, or heard, but when to their own purpoſe, 

| | T HEOBALD, 

See Tempeſt, page 41, note 5. STEEVENS, 

8 The one [I'll flay, the other flayeth me.] The old copies read — 
© The one III Hay, the other flayeth me. STEEVENS. , 

Dr. Thirlby ingeniouſly ſaw it muſt be, as I have corre&ed in the 
text. THEOBALD. | ; 

9 and wood within this wood, ] Wood, or mad, wild, raving. 

| | | W 

In the third part of the Counteſs of Pembroke's [vy- Church, 
2591, is the ſame quibble on the word: 

„% Daphne goes to the woods, and vowes herſelf to Diana; 
« Phœbus grows ſtark wood forlove and faucie to Daphne.” 
We alſo find the ſame word in Chaucer, in the charader of the 
Monke, Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 184: 
© What ſhulde he ſtudie, and make himfclven wood?” 
Spenſer alſo uſes it, Zglogue III. Marck : 
„ The elf was ſo wanton, and ſo wode."' 

© The name Woden,” ſays Verſtegan in his Reflitution of Decaytd 
Intelligence, &c. 1605: „ fignifies fierce or furious; and in like 
ſenſe we till retain it, ſaying when one is in a great rage, that he 
is wood, or taketh on as if he were wood.” STEEVENS. 
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Becanſe I cannot meet with Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 
Her. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not iron,* for my heart 
Is true as ſteel: Leave you your power to draw, 
And I ſhall have no power to follow you. 
Dem. Do I entice you? Dol ſpeak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plaineſt truth 
Tell you—l do not, nor I cannot love you? 


t. 
HT. And even for that do I love you the more 
I am your ſpaniel; and, Demetrius, 
od, The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 
Uſe me but as your ſpaniel, ſpurn me, ſtrike me, 
Neglect me, loſe me; only give me leave, 
hat, Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
9g What worſer place can I beg in your love, 
gu- 
par And yet a place of high reſpect with me,) 
nia, Than to be uſed as you ule your dog? 
NY Du. Tempt not too much che 5 of my 
ALD, ſpirit; 
For 1 am ſick, when I do look on "RY 
HEI. And 1 am ſick, when I look not on you, 
the Dru. You do impeach your modeſty? too much, 
ing. To leave the city, and commit yourlelf 
ww Into the hands of one that loves you not; 
urch, 
* You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant : 
But yet you draw not jron,] I learn from Edward Fenton's 
4 Cerlaine Secrete Wohders, of Nature, bl. I. 1569, that — there is 
f the now a dayes a kind of adamant which draweth unto it fleſhe, and 
the ſame ſo ſtrongly, that it hath power io knit and tie together, 
* wo mouthes of contrary perſons, aud drawe the heart of a man 
out of his bodie without olfendyng any parte of him.“ 
STEEVENS. 
cajts ) — impeach your modeſly i. e. bring it inta queflion. 50 


in The Merchant of Venice, AR III. ſc. ii: 
© And doth imprach the freedom of the ſtate, 
If they deny him juſtice.” STEEvexs, - "Fi 
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To truſt the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counſel of a deſert place, 01 
With the rich worth of your 1 
HErL.- Your virtue is my privilege for that.“ 
It is not night, when I do ſee your face, 
Therefore 1 think I am not in the night: 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you, in my reſpect, are all the world: 
Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me? 
Dem. I'll run from thee, and hide me in the 
brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beaſts. 
HEL. The wildeſt hath not ſuch a heart as you.“ 
Run when you will, the ſtory ſhall be chang'd: 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chaſe; 
The dove purſues the griffin; the mild hind 
Makes ſpeed to catch the tiger: Bootleſs {peed ! 
When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. 


3 — for that. i. e. For leaving the city, xc. TYRWHITT, 


It is not night, when I do ſee your face, &c.] This paſſage is 
paraphraſed from two lines of an ancient poet $name þ 
Ii note vel atra 
«© Lumen, & in ſolis tu miki turbs locis.” JOHNSON, 


As the works of King David might be more familiar to Shak- 
ſpeare than Roman poctry, perhaps on the preſent accafion, the 
eleventh verſe of the 139th Pſalm, was in his thoughts. Vea, 
"the darkneſs is no darkneſs with thee, but the night is as clear as 
the day.” STEEVENS. 


$ Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company J The ſame thought 
occurs in KX. Henry VI. P. II: 
„ A wilderneſs is populous enough, | 
© So Suffolk had thy heavenly company.” MALONE. 
6 The wildeſt hath not ſuck @ heart as you.] 
« Mzittus invent quam te genus omne ferarum. Ovid. 
Sce Timon of Athens, Ad IV. ſc. i: 
4 where he ſhall find 
++ The unkindeſt beaſts more kinder than mankind.“ 8. M. 
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Du. I will not ſtay thy queſtions; let me go: 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 

But I ſhall do thee miſchief in the wood. 

HEL. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me miſchief. Fie, Demetrius! 

Your wrongs do ſet a ſcandal on my ſex : 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

We ſhould be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
Til follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 

To die upon the hand I love ſo well. * 

[ Exeunt DEM. and HEL, 
Ong. Fare thee well, nymph: ere he do leave 
this grove, | | X 
Thou ſhalt fly him, and he ſhall ſeek thy love. — 


Re-enter PUCK. 


Haſt thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 
Puck. Ay, there it is. 

OBE. I pray thee, give it me. 
I know a bank whereon ? the wild thyme blows, 

Where ox-lips * and the nodding violet“ grows; 


7 I will not flay thy queſtions;)] Though Helena certainly puts a 

few infignificant queſtions to Demetrius, I cannot but think our au- 

thor wrote — queſtion, i. e. diſcourſe, converſation. So, in As you 

like it: 1 met the duke yeſterday, and had much queſtion with 

him,” STEEVENS. 

s To die upon the hand, &c.] To die upon, &c. in our author's 

language, I believe, means — **to die by the hand.” So, in The 

Iwo Gentlemen of Verona : | 

„ I'll die on kim that ſays ſo, but yourſelf.” STzevens. 

I —— whereon ] The old copy reads — where, Mr. Malone 

ſuppoſes where to be uſed as a diſſyllable; but offers no example of 

ſuch a pronunciation. STEEVENS. 

* Where ox-lips The oxlip is the greater cowſlip. 

So, in Drayton's Polyolbien, Song XV : 

© To ſort theſe flowers of ſhowe, with other that were ſweet, 

*« The cowllip then they couch, and th' oxlip for her meet.” 
STEEVENS. 

— tie nodding violet — 1. S. that declines its bead, like 1 

a drowſy perſon, STEEVENS, 
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Quite over-canopied with luſh woodbine, * 
With ſweet muſk-roles, and with eglantine: 
There ſleeps Titania, ſome time of the night, 
Lull'd in theſe flowers with dances and delight; 
And there the ſnake throws her enamel'd (kin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I'll ſtreak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantaſies. 
Take thou ſome of it, and ſeek through this grow: 
A {weet Athenian lady is in love 
With a diſdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 
But do it, when the next thing he eſpies 
May be the lady: Thou ſhalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. ? 
Effect it with ſome care; that he may prove 
More fond on her, than ſhe upon her love: 
And look thou meet me ere the firſt cock crow. 
Puck, Fear not my lord, your ſervant ſhall do ſo. 
| | | Exeun!, 


$8 Quite over-canopied with luſh woodbine,] All the old editions 
read — luſcious woodbine. 

On the margiu of one of my folios an unkuoun hand has written 
Iuſk woodbine, which, I think, is right. This hand 1 have fince 
diſcovered to be Theobald's. JoHNs0N. 

Luſk is clearly preferable in point of ſenſe, and abſolutely necel- 
ſary in point of metre. Oberon is ſpeaking in rhime ; but webe, 
as hitherto accented upon the firit ſyllable, cannot poſhbly corre- 
ſpond with eglantine. The ſubſtitution of luſh will reſtore the pallage 
to its original harmony, and the author's idea, Rirsox. 

I have inſerted luſh in the text, as it is a word already uſed by 
Shakſpeare in The Tempeſt, AQ II: 

„How luſh and luſty the graſs looks? how green? 

Both luſk and luſcious (ſays Mr. Henley] are words of the ſame 
origin. 

Dr. Farmer, however, would omit the word quite, as a uſeleſs 
expletive, and read — | 

| © O'er-canopied with luſcious woodbine.”” STEEVENS. 

9 m—— the man hath on.] I defixe no ſurer evidence to prove 
that the broad Scotch pronunciation once prevailed in Englaud, 
than ſuch a rhyme as the firſt of thele words affords to the ſecond. 

, : 7 STEEVEN. 


[ 


1 
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SCENE III. 
Another part of the Wood. 


Enter TiTANIA with her train. 


TiLa. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy ſong ;* 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence: ? 


e: 
: — a roundel, end 4 fein ſong;] Rounds, or roundels, were like 
the preſent country dances, and are thus deſcribed by Sir John 
Davies, in his Orcheſtra, 1622 : y 
« Then firſt of all he doth demonſtrate plain 
« The motions ſeven that are in nature ſound, 
« Upward and downward, forth, and back again, 
« To this fide, and to that, and turning round; 
„% Whereof a thouſand brawls he doth compound, | 
© Which he doth teach unto the multitude, 5 
©« And ever with a turn they muſt conclude, Neg 


, 6 W ⏑⏑ ⁰ R ⁹̊ m ESSE > 
0 « Thus when at firſt love had them marſhalled, 
0. « As erſt he did the ſhapeleſs maſs of things, 
nl, « He taught them rounds and winding hays to tread, 
„% And about trees to caſt themſelves in rings: 
ons « As the two Bears whom the firft mover flings 
„ With a ſhort turn about heaven's axle-tree, 

ite % In a round dance for ever wheeling be.” Rrep. 
12 A roundel, rondill, or roundelay, is ſometimes uſed to fignify a 
wy] ſong beginning or ending with the ſame ſentence ; redit in orbem. 
fs Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589, has a chapter On the 
a. reundel, or ſphere, and produces what he calls A general reſemblance 
lage of the roundel to God, the world, and the queen, STEEVENS. 

A roundel is, as 1 ſuppoſe, à circular dance. Ben Jonfon ſeems 
| by to call the rings which ſuch dances are ſuppoſed to make in the 

grals, rondels. Vol. V. Tale of a Tub, p. 23: 
« I'll have no rondels, I, in the queen's paths.“ 

me | TTW r. 

So, in The Boke of the Governour by Sir Thomas Elyot, 1537: 
eleſs lu ſtede of theſe we have now baſe daunces, bargenettes, pavyons, 

turgions, and roundes.” STEEVENS. 

| 3 Then, for the third part of a minute, lence:] Dr. Warburton 
rove Teads — 
_ er the third port of the midnight =," 45 
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Some, to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds ; 4 
Some, war with rear mice“ for their leathern wings, 
To make my ſmall elves coats; and ſome, keep back 
Theclamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint ſpirits : * Sing me now aſleep; ' 
Then to your offices, and let me reſt. 


But the perſons employed are Fairies, to whom the third part of 

a minute might not be a very ſhort time to do ſuch work in. The 
critick might as well have objeRed to the epithet tall, which the 
fairy beſtows on the cowſlip, But Shakſpeare, throughout the play, 
has preſerved the proportion of other things in reſpe& of theſe tiny 
beings, compared with whoſe ſize, a cowllip might be tall, and to 
whole powers of execution, a minute might be equivalent to an age. 
| STEEVEXS, 


4 — in the muſk-roſe buds; ] What is at preſent called the Muſt 
Roſe, was a flower unknown to Engliſh botaniſts in the time of 
Shakſpeare. About fifty years ago it was brought into this country 
from Spain, STEEVENS. ; 


5 —— with rear-mice A rere-mouſe is a bat, a mouſe that 
rears itſelf from the ground by che aid of wings. So, in Albertu 
Wallenflein, 1640: | 

% Half-ſpirited ſouls, who ſtrive on rere-mice wings. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's New Inn: 
5 40 I keep no ſhades 
« Nor ſhelters, I, for either owls or rere- mice. 

Again, in Golding's tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, B. IV. 
edit. 1587, p. 58. b: 

„% And we in Engliſh language bats or reremice call the ſame,” 

Gawin Douglas; in his Prologue to Maph#us's 13th book of the 
Eneid, alſo applies the epithet leathern to the wings of the Bat: 

Vp gois the bat with her pelit leddern flicht. STEEVENS. 


quaint ſpirits: ] For this Dr. Warburton reads againſt all 


6 
authority: 
6 quaint ſports," —— | 
But Proſpero, in The Tempeſt, applies quaint to Ariel. Jokxsox. 


«© Our quaint ſpirits.” Dr. Johnſon is right in the word, and 
Dr. Warburton in-the interpretation. A ſpirit was ſometimes uſed 
for a port. In Decker's play, If it be not good, the Devil is in It, 
the king of Naples ſays to the devil Ruffman, diſguiſed in ihe 
character of Shalcan: „ Now Shalcan, ſome new ſpirit? Rif. 
A thoufand wenches fiark-naked to play at leap-frog. Omnes. 0 
rare fight!” FARMER. 
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8 ON G. 


i. Fal. You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue,“ 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not ſeen ; 

Newts, and blind-worms, do no wrong; © 
Come not near our fairy queen: 


Chorus. 


Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our ſweet lullaby; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby; 
Never harm, nor ſpell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 


II. 


2. Fal. Weaving ſpiders, come not here; 

Hence, you long-legg'd ſpinners, hence? 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 

Worm, nor ſnail, do no offence. 


Chorus. 
Philomel, with melody, &c. 


i — with double tongue, ] The ſame epithet occurs In a future 
ſcene of this play: | 
© with doubler tongue 
„% Than thine, thou ſerpent,” ke, 
Again, in The Tempeſt : 
„ adders, Who, with cloven tongues, 
© Do hiſs me into madneſs, 
By both theſe terms, I ſuppoſe, our author means—forted; 28 
the tongues of ſnakes are ſometimes repreſented in ancient tapeſtry 
and paintings. STEEVENS. C | 

é Newts, and blind-worms, ] The new? is the eff, the blind- 
vorm is the Cecilia or flow-worm, They are both ingredients in 
the cauldton of Machcth. STERVENS, ,, 


Vol. VII. F 
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1. FAl. Hence, away; now all is well: 
One, aloof, ſtand ſentinel. ” 
l [ Exewnt Fairies, TITANIA fleegs, 


Enter OBERON. 


Ont. What thou ſeeſt, when thou doſt wake, 

[ſqueezes the flower on Titania's epe-lids, 

Do it for thy true love take; 

Love, and Janguiſh for his ſake: 

Be it ounce, * or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, 

In thy eye that ſhall appear | 

When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear; 

Wake, when ſome vile thing is near. Exil. 


Enter LꝝY SANDER and HERMIA. 


Lys. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
wood; 
And to ſpeak troth, I have forgot our way: 
We'll reſt us, Hermia, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 
HER. Be it fo, Lyſander: find you out a bed, 
For J upon this bank will reſt my head. 
Lys. One turf ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both; 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 
HER. Nay, good Lyſander; for my ſake, my 
dear, 
Lie further off yet, do not lie ſo near. 


7 Hence, away; &c.] This, according to all the editions, 5 
made part of the ſong; but, I think, without ſufficient reaſon, 35 i! 
appears to be ſpoken after the ſong is over. In the quarto 1600, 
It is given to the 2d Fairy ; but the other diviſion is better. 

STEEVEN. 


8 Be ii EY The ounce is a ſmall tiger, or tiger-cat. 4 
Jonss 


ee 
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Lys. O, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence; ? 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference.“ 
] mean, that my heart unto yours is knit; 

So that but one heart we can make of it: 
Two boſoms interchained * with an oath; 
So then, two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. 
Then, by your fide no bed-room me deny; 
For, lying fo, Hermia, 1 do not he. 

Her. Lyſander riddles very prettily : — 

Now much beſhrew * my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to ſay, Lyſander lied. 


* * 


9 0, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence: ] Lyſander in the 
language of love profeſſes, that as they have one heart, they ſhall 
have one bed; this Hermia thinks rather too much, and intreats 
him to he further off. Lyſander anſwers : 

% 0, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence; " 

Underſtand the meaning of my innocence, or my innocent meaning. 

Let no ſuſpicion of ill enter thy mind. JoHNs0N. 


* Love takes the meaning, in love's conference.] In the converſation 
of thoſe who are aſſured of each other's kiudneſs, not ſu//iczon but 


* love takes the meaning. No malevolent interpretation is to be made, 


but all is to be received in the ſenſe which /ove-can find, and whick 
love can dictate. Jounsox. 


The latter line is certainly intelligible as Dr. Johnſon has ex- 
plained it; but, I think, it requires a flight alteration to make it 
connect well with the former, I would read: 

© Love take the meaning in love's conference. 
That is, Let love take the meaning. TiRWHITT. 


There is no occaſion for alteration, The idea is exaaly Gmilar 
to that of St. Paul: „Love thinketh no evil.” HENLxx. 


— interchained — ] Thus the quartos; the folio interchanged, 
STEEVENS. 


 * Now muck beſhrew, G&c. ] This word, of which the etymology 
15 not exactly known, implies a ſiniſter wiſh, and means the ſame 
3s if ſhe had ſaid „ now ill befall my manners,” Kc. It is uſed 
by Heywood in his Iron Age, 1632 : | | 

© Beſhrew your amorous rhetorick, 
Again, 

„ Well, Paris, I beſhrew you, with my heart. 

| | STERV ENS. 
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But, gentle friend, for love and courteſy 
ie further off; in human modeſt 
Such ſeparation, as, may well be ſaid, 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid: 
So far be diſtant; and good night, ſweet friend: 
Thy love ne'er alter, till thy ſweet life end! 
Lys. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, ſay ]; 
And then end life, when 1 end loyalty! 
Here 1s my bed: Sleep give thee all his reſt! 
HER. With half that wiſh the wiſher's eyes be 
prels'd! [ They let, 


Enter Puck. 


Puck. Through the foreſt have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whole eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in ſtirring love. 
Night and filence! who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth: wear: 

This is he, my maſter ſaid, - ; 

Deſpiſed the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, lleeping ſound, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty ſoul! ſhe durſt not lie 
Near this lack-love, kill-courtely. * 


See Minſheu's etymology of it, which ſeems to be an imprecation 
or wiſh of ſuch evil to one, as the venomous biting of the ta- 
mouſe. TOLLET. 

'3 But Athenian found I none, ] Thus the quarto, 1600, printed 
by Fiſher. That by Roberts, aud the folio, 1623, read: “ — find 
I none.” STEEVENS. | 

4 Near this lack-love, kill-courteſy.) The old copies read — 

© Near this lack-love, this kill-courteſy. | 

Mr. Theobald and Sir T. Hanmer, for the ſake of the meaſure, 
leave out this lack-love. I have only omitted—this, STEEVENS. 
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Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe: * 
When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 

Sleep his ſeat on thy eye-lid. © 

So awake, when I am gone; | 
For I muſt now to Oberon. Exit. 


Enter DEMETRIUS and HELENA, running. 


HEL, Stay, though thou kill me, ſweet Deme- 
trius. 


Du. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 
thus. | | 


HEIL. O, wilt thou darkling leave me??“ do not fo. 


Dru. Stay, on thy peril; I alone will go. 
Exit DEMETRI1US. 


Might we not adhere to the old copy, and at the ſame time preſerve 
the meaſure, by printing the line thus: 
„ Near this lack-love, this kill-court'ſy. 
F We meet with. the ſame abbreviation in aur author's Venus and 
donts : 3 
© They all ſtrain cqur?fy, who ſhall cope him firſt, * 

| MALOXE, 
Court'ſy can never be admitted at the end of a verſe, the penult 
being always ſhort, STEEVENS. 
5 All the power this charm doth owe: ] i. e. all the power it poſſeſſes. 
So, in Othello : | 2 
% Shall never medicine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou ow'dff yeſterday.” STEEVENS. 
6 —— let love forbid 
Sleep his ſeat on thy eye-lid.] So, in Macbeth: 
„ Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-houſe lid. STEEVENS, 
7 — wilt thou darkling leave me? i. e. in the, dark. So, 
in The Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599: — we'll run away 
with the tarch, and leave them to tight darkling.” The word is 
likewiſe uſed by Milton. STEEVENS. | 

"ok 
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Her. O, Iam out of breath, in this bond chace! 


The more my prayer, the leſſer is my grace.“ 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er ſhe lies; 
For ſhe hath bleſſed, and attractive eyes. | 
How came her eyes ſo bright? Not with falt tears: 
If fo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear; 
For beaſts that meet me, run away for fear: 
Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 
Do, as a monſter, fly my preſence thus. 
What wicked and diſſembling glaſs of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's ſphery eyne? — 
But who js here ? Lyſander! on the ground! 
Dead? or aſleep? I ſee no blood, no wound: — 
Lyſander, if you hve, good fir, awake. 

Lys. And run through fire 1 will, for thy ſweet 

ſake. [ Waking, 

Tranſparent Helena! Nature here ſhows art, ? 
That through thy boſom makes me ſee thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? O how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to periſh on my ſword! 

Her. Do not ſay fo, Lylander; ay not ſo: 
What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what 

though ? 


Again, in King Lear: And fo the candle went out, and we 
were left darkling, R1TyON. 

8 my grace. ] My acceptableneſs, the e that I can gain. 

OHNSON, 
9 — Nature Le] ſhews art,] Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads-—-Nature ker ſhews art ,—perhaps an error of tbe preſs for— 
Nature ſhews her art. The editor of the ſecond folio changed her 
to here. MALONE, 

I admit the word — here, as a Judicious correction of the ſecond 
folio, Here, means in the preſent inſkance. On this occaſton, ſays 
Lyſaader, the work of nature reſembles that of art, viz. (as our 
author expreſſes it in his Lover's 9 ) an object. * wich 
cryſtal.” STEEVENS, | 
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Yet Hermia ſtill loves you: then be content. 

Lys. Content with Hermia? No: I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have ſpent. 
Not Hermia, but Helena I love: | 
Who will not change a raven for a dove? 
The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd; 
And reaſon ſays you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their ſeaſon: 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to realon ; * 
And touching now the point of human ſkill, ? 
Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my will, * 


2 ww till now ripe not to reaſon; ] i. e. do not rifen.to it. Ripe, 

in the preſent inſtance, is a verb. So, in As you like itz | 
« And ſo, from hour to hour, we ripe, and ripe —. 
STEEVENS. 


3 touching now the point of kumen /kill,] i. e. my ſenſes 
being now at the utmoſt height of perfedion. So, in King Henry 


III: | 
« have touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs. " 


; STEEVENS. 
4 Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my will, | That is, My will now 
follows reaſon. JOHNSON. 4 
So, in Macbeth : | 
+ Thou marſkal'ſt me the way that I was going. 
STEEVENS, 


A modern writer ¶ Letters of Literature, 8vo. 19755, | contends 
that Dr. Johnſon's explanation is inaccurate. The meaning, ſays 
he, is, ++ my will now obeys the command of my reaſon, not my 
will follows my reaſon. Marſhal is a diregor of an army, of a 
turney, of a feaſt. Sydney has uſed marſhal for kerald or pourſui- 
vant, but improperly. ”' 

Of ſuch flimzy materials are many of the kyper-criticiſms compo- 
ſed, to which the labours of the editors and commentators on 
Shakſpeare have given riſe. Who does not at once perceive, that 
Dr. Johnſon, when he ſpeaks of the will following reaſon, uſes the 
word not literally, but metaphorically? „ My will follows or 
obeys the diflates of reaſom.** Or that, if this were not the caſe, 
he would yet be jullified by the context, (Aud leads me — and by 
the paſſage quoted from Macbeth ? — The heralds, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of pourſuivants at arms, were likewiſe called marſhals. 
See Miuſheu's Dicr. 1617, in v. MALONE. | 
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And leads me to your eyes; where I o'erlook. 
Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt book. 
HEL. Wherefore was Ito this keen mockery born? 
When, at your hands, did I deſerve this ſcorn? 
Is't not enough, is't not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deſerve a ſweet look from Demetrius eye, 
But you mult flout my inſufficiency? 
Good troth, you do me wrong, good ſooth, you do, 
In ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo. 
But fare you well: perforce I muſt confeſs, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleneſs. ? 
O, that a lady, of one man refus'd, 
Should, of another, therefore be abus'd! [ Exit, 
Lys. She ſees not Hermia: — Hermia, ſleep thou 
there; © 
And never may'ſt thou come Lyſander near! 
For, as a ſurfeit of the ſweeteſt things 
The deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach brings; 
Or, as the hereſies, that men do leave, 
Are hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive; 
So thou, my ſurfeit, and my hereſy, 
Of all be hated; but the moſt of me! 
Andall my powers, addreſs your love and might, 
Jo honour Helen, and to be her knight! | Ext. 
Her. [/tarting.] Help me, Lyſander, help me! 
do thy beſt, 
To pluck his crawling ſerpent from my breaſt! 


2 — leads me ts your eyes; where I 0'erlook 
Love's ftories, written in love's richeſt book.] So, in Rome 
and Juliet: 
© —— what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
Find wrztten in the margin of his eyes, 
© This precious book of love—." STEEVENS. 
3 true gentleneſs, ] Gentleneſs is equivalent to what, in mo- 
dern language, we ſhould call the ſpirit of a gentleman. VERCY, 
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Ah me, for pity! — what a dream was here? 
Lyſander, look, how I do quake with fear: 
Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 

And you“ ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey: —. 
Lylander! what, remoy'd? Lyſander! lord! 

What, out of hearing? gone? no ſound, no word? 
Alack, where are you? ſpeak, an if you hear? 
Speak. of all loves; * I ſwoon almoſt with fear. 
No? — then 1 well perceive you are not nich: 
Either death, or you, Fil find immediately. * | Exit. 


4 And you——] Inſtead of you, the firſt folio reads—yet, Mr. 
Pope firſt gave the right word from the quarto 1600. STEEVENS. 

5 Speak, of all loves; ] Of all loves is an adjuration more than 
once uſed by our author, So, in The Merry Waves of Windſor, 
Ad II. fc. viii: 

0 to ſend her your little page, of ell loves. 
STEEVENS, 

6 Either death, or you, I'll find immediately] Thus the ancient 
copies, and ſuch was Shakſpeare's uſage. He frequently employs 
dither, and other fimilar words, as monoſyllables. So, in King 
Henry IF. P. II. 

Eiller from the king, or in the preſent time. ' 
Again, in K. Henry . . 

© Either paſt, or not arriv'd to pith and puiſſance. 
Again, wg? fr mg Ce ſar : 

{© Either led or driven, as we point the way. 
Again, in K. Rickard III. 

„%% Either thou wilt die by God's juſt ordinance,—. 
Again, in Othello : 

Eitler in diſcourſe of thought, or aQual deed. " 
So alſo, Marlowe in his Edward II. 1598: 

© Either baniſh him that was the cauſe thereof—. *' 

The modern editors read Or death or you, &c. MALONE, 


\ 
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ACT III. SCENE I.“ 
The ſame. The Queen of Fairies lying aſleep. 


Enter Quixce,” SNUs, Borrou, FLUTE, SNovur, 
| and STARVELING. 


Bor. Are we all met? 


Qui. Pat, pat; and here's a marvellous conve. 
nient place for our rehearſal : This green plot ſhall 
be our ſtage, this hawthorn brake our tyring-houſe; 


and we will do it in action, as we will do it before 
the duke. 


Bor. Peter Quince, — 
Quin. What ſay'ſt thou, bully Bottom? 


Bor. There are things in this comedy of Py. 
ramus and Thiſby, that will never pleaſe. Firſt, 
Pyramus muſt draw a {word to kill himſelf; which 
the ladies cannot abide. How anſwer you that? 


SnouT. By'rlakin, a parlous fear. 


6 In the time of Shakſpeare there were many companies of play- 
ers, ſometimes five at the ſame time, contending for the favour of 
the publick. Of theſe ſome were undoubtedly very unſkilful and 
very poor, and it is probable that the deſign of this ſcene was to 
ridicule their ignorance, and the odd expedients to which they might 
be driven by the want of proper decorations. Bottom was perhaps 
the head of a rival houſe, and is therefore honoured with an abs 
head, JOHNSON. 


7 Enter Quince, &c.] The two quartos 1600, and the folio, read 
only, Enter the Clowns, STEEVENS. 


8 By'rlakin, à parlous fear. ] By our ladykin, or little lady, as 
ifakins is a corruption of by my faith, The former is uſed in Preſton 
Cambyſes : | 
++ The clock hath firicken vive, ich think, by laken.” 


Pha 


{yl} 
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STAR. I believe, we muſt leave the killing out, 
when all 1s done, | 

Bor. Not a whit; I have a device to make all 
well, Write me a prologue: and let the prologue 
ſeem to ſay, we will do no harm with our ſwords; 
and that Pyramus is not killed indeed: and, for the 
more better aſſurance, tell them, that I Pryamus am 
not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver: This will 
put them out of fear. 

Quin, Well, we will have ſuch a prologue; and 
it ſhall be written in eight and fix. ? 

Bor. No, make it two more; let it be written 
in eight and eight. | 

SNOUT. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 
STAR. I fear it, I promiſe you. 

BOT. Maſters, you ought to conſider with your- 
ſelves: to bring in, God ſhield us! a hon among 
ladies, is a moſt dreadful thing: for there is not a 
more fearful wild-fowl than your lion, living; and 
we ought to look to it. 

SNouT. Therefore, another prologue muſt tell, 
he is not a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you muſt name his name, and half his 


Again, in Magnificence, an interlude, written by Skelton, and 
printed by Raſtell: , 


% By our latin, ſyr, not by my will. 8 

Parlous is a word corrupted from perilous, i. e. dangerous. So 

Phaer and Twyne tranſlate the following paſſage in the nei, 

Lib. VII. 302: 7 

* Quid Syrtes, aut Scylla miki? quid vaſla Charybdis 

* Profuit 2" 

„ What good did Scylla me? What could prevail Charybdis 
wood? | 

Or Sirtes farlous ſands?” STEEVENS. 


— in tight and fix. | i, e. in alternate verſes of eight and fix 
llables, MALoxe, mJ 
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face muſt be ſeen through the lion's neck; and he 
himſelf muſt ſpeak through, ſaying thus, or to the 
ſame defect, —Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wiſh 
you, or, I would requeſt you, or, would entreat 
you, not to fear, not to tremble: my life for yours. 
If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of 
my life: No, 1 am no ſuch thing: I am a man 28 
other men are:—and there, indeed, let him name 
his name; and tell them plainly, he is Snug the 
joiner, * | 

Quin, Well, it ſhall be ſo. But there is two hard 
things; that is, to bring the moonlight into a 
chamber: for you know, Pyramus and Thiſby meet 
by moon-light. | 

SnuG. Doth the moon ſhine, that night we play 
our play? | 

Bor. A calendar, a calendar! look in the alma- 
nack ; find out moon-ſhine, find out moon-ſhine, 


2 No, I am no ſuck thing; I am a man as other wen are: — and 
there, indeed, let him name his name; and tell them plainly, he is Snug 
the joiner, | There are probably many temporary alluſions to pat- 
ticular incidents and charaRers ſcattered through our author's plays, 
which gave a poignancy to certain paſſages, while the events were 
recent, and the perſons pointed at, yet living. — In the ſpeech now 
before us, I think it not improbable that he meant to allude to a 
fad which happened in his time, at an entertainment exhibited be- 
fore queen Elizabeth. lt is recorded in a manuſcript colledion of 
- anecdotes, ſtories, Ke. entitled, Merry Paſſages and Jeaſfts, MS, 

Harl. 6395: | 

„% There was a ſpeQacle preſented to Queen Elizabeth upon the 
water, and among others Harry Goldingham was to repreſent Arion 
upou the dolphiu's backe; but finding his voice to be verye hoarſe 
and unpleaſant, wheu he came to perform it, he tears off his dil- 
guiſe, aud ſwears he was none of Arion, not he, but even honeſt Harry 
Goldingham ; Which blunt diſcoverie pleaſed the queene better than 
if it had gone through iu the right way: — yet he could order his 
voice to an inſtrument exceeding well.“ 

The colledtor of theſe Merry Paſſages appears to have been be- 
phew to Sir Roger L'Etrauge, MALOXE, 
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Quin, Yes, it doth ſhine that night. 

Bor. Why, then you may leave a caſement of the 
great chamber window, where we play, open; and 
the moon may ſhine in at the caſement, 

Quin. Ay; or elſe one muſt come in with a buſh 
of thorns and a lanthorn, and ſay, he comes to dis- 
figure, or to preſent, the perſon of moon-ſhine. 
Then, there is another thing : we muſt have a wall 
in the great chamber; for Pyramus and Thiſby, 
ſays the ſtory, did talk through the chink of a 
wall. x | 

$xUG. You never can bring in a wall. — What 
fay you, Bottom? | 

Bor. Some man or other muſt preſent wall: and 
let him bave ſome plaſter, or ſome lome, or ſome 
rough-caſt about him, to ſignify wall; or let him 
hold his fingers thus, and through that cranny ſhall 
Pyramus and Thiſby whiſper. 

Quix. If that may be, then all is well. Come, 
fit down, every mbther's ſon, and rehearſe your 
parts. Pyramus, you begin: when you have ſpoken 
your ſpeech, enter into that brake; ? and ſo every 
one according to his cue. | 


) —— that brake;] Brake, in the preſent inſtance, fignifies a 
Hicket or ſurze-buſh. So, in the ancient copy of the Nothrowne 
Moyde, 1521: 

8 — for, dry or wete 
© Ye muſt lodge ou the playne; 
„% And us abofe none other rofe 
© But a brake buſh, or wayne. 


Again, in Milton's Ma/que at Ludlow Caſtle: | 
% Run to your ſhrowds within theſe brakes and trees. 
STEEVENS, 
Brake in the weſt of England is uſed to exprels a large extent of 


ground overgrown with furze, and appears both here and in th 
next ſcene to couvey the ſame idea, HENLEY, | . 
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Enter Puck behind. 


Puck. What hempen home-ſpuns have we ſway, 
F! gering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen? 

What, a play toward? I'll be an auditor; 

An actor too, perhaps, if I ſee cauſe. 


Quin. Speak, Pyramus : — Thiſby, land forth, 
PyR. Thiſby, the flowers of odious ſavours ſweet, — 
Quin. Odours, odours. ; 


PyR. —— odours ſavours ſweet : 

So doth thy breath, * my deareſt Thiſby dear. — 
But, hark, a voice! ſlay thou but here a while, * 

And by and by I will to thee appear, Exit. 


Puck. A ſtranger Pyramus than cer play'd here!“ 
| afude, — Exil 
THis. Muſt I ſpeak now? 


4 So doth thy breath, ] The old copies concur in reading: 
„ So hath thy breath, 

Mr. Pope made the alteration, which ſeems to be neceſſary. 
STEEVENS, 


5 — Jay thou but here a while,] The verſes ſhould be alter- 
nately in rhyme : but ſweet in the cloſe of the firſt line, and whil: 
in the third, will not do for this purpoſe. The author, doubtlels, 
gave it: | 


„ ſtay thou but here a whit,” 


i. e. a little while: for ſo it fignifies, as alſo any thing of no price 
or conſideration; a trifle: in which ſenie it is very frequent with 
our author. THEOBALD, 


Nothing, I think, is got by the change. I ſuſpe& two lines 
to have been loſt; the firſt of which rhymed with ++ ſavours ſweet,” 
and the other with here a while. The line before appears to me 
to refer to {ome thing that has been loſt. MALOxk. 


6 —— than Cer play d here!] I ſuppoſe he means in that theatre 
where the piece was adding. STEKVENS. 
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Quin. Ay, marry, muſt you: for you muſt un- 
derſtand, he goes but to ſee a noiſe that he heard, 
and is to come again. 


Tais. Moſt radiant Pyramus, moſt lilly-white of hue. 

Of colour like the red roſe on triumphant brier, 
Moſt brijky juvenal,” and eke moſt lovely Few, 

As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would never tire, 
Til meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 


vIN. Ninus' tomb, man: Why you muſt not 
ſpeak that yet; that you anſwer to Pyramus; you 
ſpeak all your part at once, cues and all.“ — Pyra- 
mus enter; your cue is paſt; it is, never tire. 


Re-enter Puck, and BOTTOM with an aſs's head. 


Tus. O, — As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would 
never tire, 


Py. If I were fair, Thiſby, I were only thine : — 


Qu. O monſtrous! O ſtrange! we are haunted. 
Pray, maſters! fly, maſters! help! | 
| [ Exeunt Clowns. 


7 — juvenal,)] i. e. young man. So, Falſtaff, «*—the juvenal 
thy maſter.” SrEEVENS. b 


y cues and all.] A cue, in ſtage cant, is the laſt words of the 
preceding ſpeech, and ſerves as a hint to him who is to ſpeak next. 
So Othello : 


„% Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
© Without a prompter. 
Again, in The Return from Parnaſſus : 
Indeed, maſter Kempe, you are very famous: but that is as well 
for works in print, as your part in cue.” Kempe was one of Shak- 
ſteares fellow comedians. STEEVENS. 1 


9 If I were fair, &c.] Perhaps we ought to point thug: If I 


were, [i. e. as true, &c, | fair Thiſby, I were only thine. 
| | MALONE. 
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Puck. Til follow you, I'll lead you about a round 
Through bog, through buſh, through brake, 

| through brier; * 
Sometime a horſe I'll be, ſometime, a hound, 
A hog, a headleſs bear, ſometime a fire; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn, 


| \ Exit. 
Bor. Why do they run away? this is a knavery 
of them, to make me afeard. ? | 


Re-enter SNOUT, 


* 


SnouT. O Bottom, thou art changed! what do 
I ſee on thee? + 

Bor. What do you ſee? you lee an aſs' head of 
your own; Do you? 3 | 


Re-enter QUINCE. 


Qui. Bleſs thee, Bottom! bleſs thee! thou art 
tranſlated. ; [ Extt, 


2 Through bog, through buſh, through brake, through brier; ] Here 
are two ſyllables wanting. Perhaps, it was written: 
«© Through bog, through mire,” JOHNSON, 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B, VI. c. viii. 
„Through hills, through dales, through buſhes and througs 
briars, | 
6& Long thus ſhe bled, ” xc. MALONE, 
The alliteration evidently requires ſome word beginuing with a “. 
We may therefore read: | 
„% Through bog, through burn, through buſh, through brake, 
g through brier. RITSsOn. + d 
3 to make me afeard. ] Afear is from to fear, by the old form 
of the language, as an hungered, from to hunger, So adi, for 
thirſly, JounsOnN. '* £ 
4 0 Bottom, thou art chang'd! what do I ſee on thee?) It is plain 
by Bottom's anſwer, that Snout mentioned an aſs's Acad. Therefore 
we ſhould read: 
Snout, O Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I ſec on thee? 
An aſs's head? JOHNSON. | 


do 


of 
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Bor. I ſee their knavery : this is to make an aſs 
of me; to fright me, if they could. But I will not 
tir from this place, do what they can: I will walk: 
up and down here, and I will fing, that they ſhall 
hear I am not afraid. [ Sings. 


The ouſel-cock, * ſo black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill , 
The throſlle * with his note ſo true, 

The wren with little quill ; 


TiTA. What angel wakes me from my flowery 
JA | [ Waking. 


. The ouſel-cock,] The ouzel cock is generally underſtood to be 
the cock blackbird. Ben Jonſon uſes the word in The Devil is an 
Aſs: AF 
N © ſtay till cold weather come, 

„% I'll help thee to an ouzel and a field-fare, " 

P. Holland, however, in his tranſ}ation of Pliny's Nat. Hiff.B.X, 
t. xxiv, repreſents the ouzle and the blackbird, as different birds. 
* The Arbour of Amorous Deviſes, 410. bl. I. are the following 

nes: f 

« The chattering pie, the jay, and eke the quaile, 
„ The thruftle-cock that was ſo black of hewe.” 

The former leaf and the title-page being torn out cf the copy 
I conſulted, I am unable eicher to give the two preceding lines of 
the ſtanza, or to aſcertain the date of the book. Sreevers, 

The Orſel differs from the Black-bird by having a white creſcent 
upon the breaſt, and is belides rather larger. Sce Eewin's Engliſh 
Birds. DoUCGE. | 


6 The ae So, in the old metrical romance of The Squyt 
of Low Degree, bl: I. no date: | 

„The pee and che popinjaye, . 

© The thruſtele, ſayinge both nyght and daye. ' 
Again, in the firſt book of Gower De Conſeſſione Amantis, 1554: 

© The fhroftel with the nigbiiogale,” 

It appears from the followiug paflage in Thomas Newton's 
Herball to the Bible, Svo. 1587, that the {(hroj{le is a diſtin bird 
from the run. — There is alſo another ſort of myrte or myrile 
which is wild, whoſe berries the maviſes, tkhrofſels, owſells, aud 
thruſhes delite much to cate.” STEEVENS, f 


7 What angel wakes me from my flowery bed? } Perhaps a parody 
Vor, VII. | G : 
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Bor. The finch, the ſharrow, and the lark, 
The plain-ſong cuckoo gray, 
Whoſe 27 full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer, nay ;— 


for, indeed, who would ſet his wit to ſo fooliſh x 
bird? who would give a bird the lie, though he 
cry, cuckoo, never ſo? 


TiTA. I pray thee, gentle mortal, ſing again: 
Mine car is much enamour'd of thy note, 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, 
On the firſt view, to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee.“ 


en a line in The Spaniſh Tragedy, often ridiculed by the poets of 
our author's time: 
What outery calls me from my naked bed?" 
The Spaniſh Tragedy —was entered on the Stationers' books in 1592, 
MALONE, 


8 — plain-ſong cuckoo, &c. ] That is, the cuckoo, who, having 
no variety of itraius, fings in plain ſong, or in flano cantu; by which 
expreſſion the uniform modulation or ſimplicity of the chaunt was 
anciently dillinguiſhed, in oppolition to prick-fong, or variegated 
muſick fung by note. Skelton introduces the birds finging the 
different parts of the ſervice of the funeral of his favourite ſparrow: 
among the reſt is the cuckoo. P. 227. edit. Lond. 1136: 

„% But with a large and a long 
„ To kepe juſt playne ſonge 
„% Our chanters ſhall be your duc long, Kc. T. WARTON. 


Again, in The Return from Parnaſſus : 

„% Our life is a lain ſong with cunning penn'd. '* 
Again, in Hans Beer-pot's Inviſcble Comedy, &c. 

„The cuckoo hngs not worth a groat, 

& Becauſe ſhe never changeth note. STEEVENS. 


9 Mine rar is muck enamour'd of thy nole, 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force per force doth move me, 
On the firſt view, to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee. | Theſe lines are 
in one quarto of 1600, the firſt folio of 1623, the ſecond of 1632, 
and the third of 1664, &c. ranged in the following order: 


4 
— 
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Bor. Methinks, miſtreſs, you ſhonld have little 
reaſon for that: And yet, to ſay the truth, reaſon 
and love keep little company together now-a-days : 
The more the pity, that ſome honeſt neighbours 
will not make them friends, Nay, I can gleek, * 
upon occalion, | | 

TiTtTa. Thou art as wiſe as thou art beautiful, 

Bor. Not ſo, neither: but if I had wit enough 
to get out of this wood, I have enough to ſerve 
mine own turn. 


Tita. Out of this wood do not defire to go; 
Thou ſhalt remain here whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a ſpirit, of no common rate; 

The ſummer ſtill doth tend upon my ſtate, 
And 1 do love thee: therefore, go with me; 
Tl give thee fairies to attend on thee; 


Mine tar is muck enamonr'd of thy note, 

On the firſt view to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee: 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape, 
And thy fair virtues force ( perforce) doth move me. 

This reading I have iuſerted, not that it can ſuggeſt any thin 
better than the order to which the lines have been reſtored by Mr. 
Theobald from another quario, [ Fiſher's, ] but to ſhow that ſome ' 
liberty of conjequre muſt be allowed in the revilal of works fo 
accurately printed, and ſo long vegletted. 


lee,] Joke or ſcoff, Pore. 


Gleek was originally a game at cards. The word is often uſed 
by other ancient comic writers, in the ſame ſenfe as by our author. 
So, in Mother Bombie, 1594 : 

„There's gleet for you, let me have my gird. 
Again, in Tom Tyler and his Wife : 
+ The more that I get her, the more ſhe doth gleek me.” 
| Again, in Greene's Farewell to Follie, 1617: 
„ Meſſieur Benedetto galled Peratio with this gleck. * 

Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical hiflory 
of The Baltle of Flodden, that in the North to gleek is to deceive, or 
leguile; and that the reply made by the queen of the ſairies, proves 
üs io be the meaning of it. STEEVENS. 
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And they ſhall fetch thee jewels from the deep, * 
And ſing, while thou on preſſed flowers doſt ſleep: 
And I will purge thy mortal groſſneſs ſo, 

That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go, — 


Peas · bloſſom! Cobweb ! Moth! and Muſtard- ſeed! 


Enter four Fairies. 


1. FAI. Ready. 


2. FAI. And I. 
3. Fal. And I. 
4. FAl. | Where ſhall we go? 


TIrA. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries,* 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
The haney-bags ſteal from the humble-bees, 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 


| ® — jewels from the deep,] So, in King Richard III. 
6 relle ding gems 
© That woo'd the {limy bottom of the deep." STEEVENS, 


3 4. Fai Where ſhall we go? ] In the ancient copies, this, and 
the three preceding ſpeeches, are given to the Fairies colleQvely, 

By the advice of Dr, Farmer I have omitted a uſeleſs repetition 
of — ** and I," which overloaded the meaſure. STEEVEXS. 


dewberries, | Dewberries ſirieily and properly are the fruit 
of one of the ſpecies of wild bramble called the creeping or the 
leſſer bramble : but as they ſtand here among the more delicate 
fruits, they muſt be underſtood to mean raſpberries, which are allo 
of the bramble kind. T. Hawxtins. : 


Dewherrtes are gooſeberries, which are ſtill ſo called in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom. HENLEY. 

) —— the fiery glow-worm's eyes, ] I know not how Shakſpeare, 
who commonly derived his knowledge of nature from his own ob- 


. Cervation, happened to place the glow-worm's light in his eyes, 


which is only in his tail, JOHNSON, 
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To have my love to bed, and to ariſe; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes : 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courteſies. 


1. Far. Hail, mortal!“ 
2. Fal. Hail! 
3. FAI. Hail! 
4. Fai. Hail! 


Bor. I cry your worſhips mercy, heartily, —I 
beſeech, your worſhip's name. 


| Cos. Cobweb. 
Bor. I ſhall deſire you of more acquaintance,” 


The blunder is not in Shakſpeare, but in' thoſe who have con- 
frued too literally a poetical expreſſion. It appears from every line 
of his writings that he had ſtudied with attention the book of nature, 
aud was an accurate obſerver of any obje& that fell within his notice. 
He muſt have known that the light of the glow-worm was ſeated in 
the tail; but ſurely a poet is juſtified in calling the luminous part 
of a glow-worm the eye. It is a liberty we take in plain proſe; for 
the point of greateſt brightueſs in a furnace is commonly called the 
ye of it. ; 

Dr. Johnſon might have arraigned him with equal propriety for 
ſending his fairies to light their tapers at the fire of the glow-worm, 
which in Hamlet he terms uneſſefual : 

„% The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
© And 'gins to pale his uneffeRual fire.” M. Mason. 


6 Hail, mortal? ] The old copies read—hail, mortal, hail! The 
fecond hail. was clearly intended for another of the fairies, ſo as that 
each of them ſhould addreſs Bottom, The regulation now adopted 
was propoſed by Mr. Steevens, MALONE. | | 


7 I jhall defire you of more acquaintance,] This line has been very 
unneceſſarily altered. The ſame mode of expreſſion occurs in Lufly 
Juventus, a morality: | 

& 1 ſhall deſire you of better acquaintance, " 

Such phraſeology was very common to many of our ancient 
Writers. | | 

So, in An Humerous Day's Mirth, 1599: 

I do defire you of more acquaintance, "' 

Again, in Golding's Verſion of the 14th Book of Ovid's Mela, 

morphoſes ; | | 
| G 5 
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good maſter Cobweb: If I cut my finger, I ſhall 
make bold with you.—Your name, nenen gentle- 
man? 

FAS. Peas- bloſſom. 


Bor. I pray you, commend me to miſtreſs Squaſh, 
your mother,“ and to maſter Peaſcod, your father. 
Good maſter Peas-bloſſom, I ſhall defire you of 
more e na too, — Tour name, I beſeech 
you, fir? 


Mus. Muſtard-ſeed. 2x 
Bor. Good maſter Muſtard-ſced, I know your 


6 | he praid 
„Him earneflly, with careful voice, of furthrance and of 
aid. | 
Again, in Greene's Groatſworth of Wit, 6x6 : 
© —— craving you of more acquaintance. ' 


STEEVENS. 


The alteration in the modern editions was made on the authority 
of the firſt folio, which reads in the next fpeech but one — I ſhall 
deſire of you more acquaintance.” But the old.readiug is undoubt- 
edly the true one. 

So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. ix: 

ic If it be I, of pardon I you praye. * MALONE, 


8 —— good maſler Cobweb: If IT cut my finger, I ſhall make bold 
with you. — Your name, honeſ gentleman? ] In The Mayde's Metamor- 
pls, a comedy by Lyly, there is a dialogue between ſome foreſter 
and a troop of fairies, very ſimilar to the preſent: 

„ Mopſo. I pray, fr, what might I call you? 
© 1, Fai. My name is Penny. 
« Mop. I am ſorry I cannot purſe you. | 
« Friſco, I pray you, fir, what might I call you? 
« 2. Fai. My name is Cricket. | & 
% Friſ. I would I were a chimney for your ſake. 
The Maid's Metamorphoſis was not printed till - but was 


probably written ſome years before, Mr. Warton ſays, ( Hiſtory of | 


Engliſh Poetry, Vol. II. p. 393.) that Lyly's laſt play 4 in 
1597. MALONE. 


2 — miſtreſs Squaſh, your mother, ] A ſquaſh is an immature | 


peaſcod. So, in Twelſth Night, ART. fc. v: 
« * ſquaſh is, before tis a peaſcod. . 


f 
c 
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tience * well: that ſame cowardly, giant-like, 
ox-beef hath devoured many a gentleman of your 
houſe: I promiſe you, your kindred hath made my 
eyes water ere now. I deſire you more acquaint- 
ance, good maſter Muſtard-leed. 


Trra. Come, wait upon him; lead him to my 
bower. 
The moon, methinks, looks with a wat'ry eye; 
And when ſhe weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting ſome enforced chaſtity. 5 
Tie up my love's tongue,“ bring him ſileuntly. 
[ Exeunt. 


2 — fatience — ] The Oxford edition reads — I know your 
pareniage well, I believe the correction is right, JOHNSON. 


Parentage was not eaſily corrupted to patience. I fancy, the true 

word is, paſſions, ſufferings, | 
There is an ancient ſatirical Poem entitled.— “ The Poor Man's 
Paſſions, [i. e. ſufterings, ] or Poverty's patience.” Patience and 
Paſſions are ſo alike in ſound, that a careleſs tranſcriber or com- 
politor might eaſily have ſubſtituted the former word for the latter. 
FARMER. 


Theſe words are ſpoken ironically. According to the opinion 
prevailing in our author's time, muſtard was ſuppoſed to excite to 
choler, See note on Taming of the Shrew, Ad IV. ſc. iii. REED. 

Perhaps we ſhould read — I know you paſſing well. 

; M. MASON. 


3 — my love's tongue, ] The old copies read — © my lover's 
tongue. STEEVENS. | 
3 poet has again uſed lover as a monoſyllable in Twelfth 
igt: | | Fr 
„Sad true lover never lind my grave.” MALONE, x 


_ the paſſage quoted from Twelfth Night, „ trur lover“ is evi- 


dently a miſtake for — «© true love, a, phraſe which occurs in the 
very ſcene before us: | f 
© And laid the love- juice on ſome true love's light.“ 

Lover, in both the ſoregoing inſtances, I muli therefore ſuppoſe 
to have been a printer's blunder tor love, aud have therefore cou— 
unued Mr. Pope's emendation in the text, Huw is lover to be 
pronounced as a mouolſyilable? STEEVENS, 
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SCENE II. 
Another part of the Wood, 


Euter OBtRON, 


Orr. I wonder, if Titania be awak'd; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which ſhe muſt dote on in extremity, 


% 


Enter Puek. 


Here comes my meſſenger. How now, mad ſpirit? 
What night-rule * now about this haunted grove? 
Puck. My miſtreſs with a monſter is in love, 

Near to her cloſe and conlecrated bower, 
While ſhe was in her dull and fleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

That work ſor bread upon Athenian ſtalls, 


4 —— what night-rule — ] Night-rule in this place ſhould ſeem 
to mean, what frolick of the night, what revelry is going forward? 
So, in Tom Tyler and his Wife, 1661: 

„% Marry, here is y”_ rule?“ 
Again: 
„ — why how now frriſe! here is NS rule! 

It appears, from the old long of Robin Goodfellow, in the third 
volume of Dr. Percy's Reliques of Ancient Engl Poetry, that it 
was the office of this waggiſh ſpirit “ to viewe [or ſuperintend ] 
the night-ſports. STEEVEXS, 

5 patches, ] Patch was in old language uſed as a term of 
opprobry; perhaps with much the ſame import as we uſe regge- 
muffin, or tatterdemalion, JOHNSON, 

Puck calls the players, ** a crew of Patches. A common op- 
probrious term, which probably took its riſe from Patch, cardinal 
Wolſey's fool. In the weſtern countries, croſs-patch is fill uſed for 
perodrſe, ill-natur'd fool. T. WAR rox. — 

The name was rather taken from the palck'd or pyed cant worn 
by the fools or jeſters of thoſe times. 


40 
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Were met together to rehearſe a play, 

Intended for great 'Theſeus' nuptial day. 

The ſhalloweſt thick-ſkin of tRat barren ſort, $ 
Who Pyramus preſented, in their ſport | 
Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a. brake: 

When I did him at this advantage take, 

An aſs's nowl I fixed on his head; 

Anon, his Thiſbe muſt be anſwered, 

And forth my mimick * comes: When they him ſpy, 
As wild geeſe that the creeping fowler eye, 


So, in The Tempeſt : 

© — What a jy'd ninny's this?” 

Again, in Preſton's Camlyſes : | 
„% Hob and Lob, ah ye country patches !” 

Again, in The Three Ladies of London, 1584 : 

„It is fimplicitie, that patch." STEEVENS. 


I ſhould ſuppoſe patch to be merely a corruption of the Italian 
bie, which fignifies properly a fool. So, in The Merchant 0 
Venice, Act II. fc. v. Shylock ſays of Launcelot: The patch is 
lind enough 5 — after having juſt called him, that fool of Hagar's of- 
ſpring, TYRWHITT, 


4 barren ſort, ] Barren is dull, unpregnant. So, in Hamlet: 
— * {ome quantity of barren ſpedtators, &c. | 
Sort is company, STEEVENS, 


7 in afſs's nou I fixed on his head;] A head. Saxon. 
| Jonxsox. 


So, Chaucer, in The Hiſtory of Benn, 1524: 

„% No ſothly, quoth the ſteward, it lieth all in thy noll, 

©« Both wit and wyſdow,” Kc. 

Again, in The Three Ladies of London, 1584: 

„One thumps me on the neck, and another ſtrikes me on the nole.“ 
| STEEVENS. 


The following receipt for the proceſs tried on Bottom, occurs in 
Albertus Magnus de Secr:tis* Si vis quod caput hominis aſſi miletur 
capiti aſini, ſume de ſegimine aſelli, & unge hominem in capite, & 
lie apparebit.“ There was a traullation of this book in Shakſpeare's 
time. Docs. a 

s — mimick—)] Minnock is the reading of the old quarto, and I 
believe right. Minnekin, now minx, is a nice trifling girl, Minnock 
% apparently a word of contempt. JOHNSON, 
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Or ruſſet-pated choughs,” many in ſort,* 
Riſing and cawing at the gun's report 

Sever themſelves, and madly ſweep the ſky; 
So, at his fight, away his fellows fly: 

And, at our ſtamp,“ here o'er and o'er one falls; 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls, 


The folio reads—mimmick ; perhaps for mimick, à word more 
familiar than that exhibited by one of the quartos, for the other 
reads — minnick. STEEVENS, | 


Mimmack is the reading of the folio. The quarto printed by Fiſher 
has minnick; that by Roberts, minnock: both evidently. corruption. 
The line has been explained as if it related to Thiſbe; but it does 
not relate to her, but to Pyramus, Bottom had juſt been playing 
that part, and had retired into a brake; (according to Quince's 
diredion: “ When you have ſpoken your ſpeech, enter into that 
brake.) „ Anon his Thiſhe muſt be anſwered, And forth my mi- 
mick (i. e. my attor) comes.” In this there ſeems no difficulty. 

Mimick is uſed as ſynonymous to actor, by Decker, in his Gul; 
Hornebooke, 1609: „Draw what troop you can from the ſtage after 
you; the mimicks ate beholden to you for allowing them elboy 
room.“ Again, in his Satiromaſitx, 1602: ** Thou [B. Jonſon] 
haſt forgot how thou ambled'ſt in a leather pilch by a play-waggon 
in the highway, and took'lt mad Jerenymo's part, to get lervice 
amongſt the mimicks.' MALONE, 


7 —— choughs,] The chough is a bird of the daw kind. It 
js mentioned alſo in Macbeth : 
. ** By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks,” &c. STELVENS, 
8 — ſort,] Company. So above: 
* — tt barre ot; 
and in Waller: 
„% A ſort of lufly ſhepherds flrive.”  Jounso0N, 
So, in Chapman's May-day, 1611: 
© though we neuer lead any other company than a ſort of 
quart-pots.” STEEVENS. 


9 And, at our ſtamp, ] This ſeems to be a vicious reading, Fairies 
are never repreſented fiamping, or of a ſize that ſhould give force 
to a ſtamp, nor could they have diſtinguiſhed the Ramps of Puck 
from thole of their own companions, I read: 

„% And at a ſtump here ver and ver one falls. 
So Drayton : 

A pain he in his hrad-piece feels, 

« Againſt à ſtubbed tree he reels, 


— 


t of 


iries 
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Their ſenſe, thus weak, loſt with their fears, thus 
ſtrong, | 

Made ſenſeleſs things begin to do them wrong: 

For briers and thorns at their apparel ſnatch; 

Sowe, ſleeves ; ſome, hats: “ from yieldersall things 
catch, | 


« And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels: 
„% Alas, his brain Was d. 
„% At length upon his feet he gets, 
„ Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgoblin frets, 
„And as again he forward ſets, 
„ And through the buſhes ſcrambles, 
« A ſtump doth trip him in his pace, 
«© Down fell poor Hob upon his face, 
„% And lamentably tore his caſe, 
„Among the briers and brambles.” Jonxsox. 


1 adhere to the old reading. The flamp of a fairy might be 
efficacious though not loud; neither is it neceſlary to ſuppoſe, when 
ſupernatural beings are ſpoken of, that the ſize of the agent deter- 
mines the force of the action. That fairies did amp to ſome pur- 
poſe, may be known ſrom the following paſſage in Olaus Magnus de 
Cenlibus Septentrionalibus. — „Vero ſaltum adeo profunde in terram 
inpreſſerant, ut locus inſigni ardore orbiculariter pereſus, non parit 
nenti redivivum ceſpite gramen. Shakſpeare's own authority , 
however, is moſt deciſive, See the concluſion of the firſt ſcene of 
the fourth act: 

«© Come, my queen, take hand with me, 
„% And 70ck the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be.“ 
STEEVENS, 


Honeſt Reginald Scott, ſays, „ Our grandams maides were 
wont to ſett a boll of milke before Incubus, and his coufin Robin 
Good-fellow, for grinding of malt or muſtard, and ſweeping the 
houſe at midnight: and—that he would chafe exceedingly, if the 
maid or good wife of the houſe, having compaſſion of his naked- 
nes, laid anie clothes for him beeſides his meſſe of white bread 
and milke, which was his ſtanding fee. For in that caſe he ſaith, 
What have we here? Hemton, hamten, here will I never more 
tread nor lampen. Diſcoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 85. 

| RITSON. 


* Some, ſleeves; ſome hats:] There is the like image in Drayton, 
of queen Mab and her fairies flying from Hobgoblin: 
Some tore a Tuff, and ſome a gown, 
„% 'Gainft one another juſtling; 
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I led them on in this diſtracted fear, 

And left ſweet Pyramus tranſlated there: 

When in that moment (ſo it came to pals,) 

Titania wak'd, and ſtraightway lov'd an als, 
OBr. This falls out better than I could deviſe, 

But haſt thou yet latch'd ? the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-Jjuice, as I did bid thee do? 

Poucx. Itook him fleeping, —tbatis finiſh'd too. 

And the Athenian woman by his fide; 

That, when he wak'd, of force ſhe muſt be ey'd. 


Enter DEMETRIUS and HERMIA. 


OBE. Stand cloſe; this is the ſame Athenian. 
Puck. This is the woman, but not this the man, Al 


Dru. O, why rebuke you him that loves you ſo! 
Lay breath ſo bitter on your bitter foe, + 


HER. Now I but chide, but I ſhould uſe thee * 


worle; 
For thou, I fear, haſt given me cauſe to curſe. 
If thou haſt flain Lyſander in his ſleep, 
Being o'er ſhoes in blood, * plunge in the deep, 
And kill me too. 


% They flew about like chaſfi 10 wind, 
„% For haſte ſome leſt their maſks behind, 
©« Some could not flay their gloves to find, 
© There never was ſuch buſiling.”” JOHNSON. 
3 — latch d—] Or letch'd, lick d over, lecker, to lick, French, 
HANMER. 
In the North, it ſignifies to infedl. Srrxvxxs. 


* Bring o'er ſhoes in blood,] An alluſion to the proverb, Over ſhoes, 
over boots, JOHNSON. 


So in, Macbeth : 


ee 


I am in blood 
66 Stept an ſo far, &c. STEEVENS. 
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The ſun was not ſo true unto the day, 

As be to me: Would he have ſtol'n away” 

From fleeping Hermia? III believe as ſoon, 

This whole earth may be bor'd; and that the moon 
May through the center creep, and fo diſpleaſe 

Her brother's noon-tide with the Antipodes, 

It cannot be, but thou haſt murder'd him; 

$ ſhould a murderer look; ſo dead,“ ſo grim. 


Dem. So ſhonld the murder'd look; and fo 
ſhould I, 

Pierc'd through the heart with your ſtern cruelty : 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering ſphere. 


Her. What's this to my Lyſander? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 


; noon-tide with the Antipodes.] Dr. Warburton would 
read i' th" antipodes, which Mr. Edwards ridicules without mercy. 
The alteration is certainly not neceſlary, but it is not ſo un- 
lucky, as he imagined, Shirley has the ſame expreſhon in bis Au- 
dromana : : 

„% To be a whore, is more unknown to her, 
© Then what is done in the antipodes.“ 
In for among is frequent in old language. FARMER, 


The familiarity of the general idea, is ſhown by the following 
pallage in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601: 
„% And dwell one month with the Antipodes.” 
Again, in K. Rickard IT: a 
„% While we were wandring with the Antipodes. 
| STEEVENS, 


6 —— ſo dead,] All the old copies read—ſo dead; in my copy 
ef it, ſome reader has altered dead to dread. Jounsox. 


Dead ſeems to be the right word, and our author again uſes it 
in K. Henry IP, P. II. At Il. fc. iii: 

„% Even ſuch a man, ſo faint, fo ſpiriileſs, 

© So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe-begone,” STEEVENS, 


So alſo, in Greene's Doraftus and Fawnia: if thou marry 
in age, thy wife's freſh colours will breed in thee dead thoughts 
and ſuſpicion,” MALONE, ö | 
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Dru. I had rather give his carcaſe to my hound: 
HtR. Out, dog! out, cur! thou driv'it me pal 
the bounds | 
Of maiden's patience. Haſt thou ſlain him chen? 
Henceforth be never number'd among men! 
O! once tell true, tell true, even for my ſake; - 
Durſt thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 
And haſt thou kill'd him ſleeping? O bravetouch!! 
Could not a worm, an adder, do ſo much? 
An adder didit; for with doubler tongue. 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder flung, 
Dem. You ſpend your paſſion on a milpris'd 
| mood : ? | 
I am not guilty of Lyſander's blood; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 
Hes. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 


7 Durſt thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 
And haſt thou kill'd him fleeptmg?] She means, Haſt thou killd 
him fleeping, whom, when awake, thou didſt not dare to look 
upon? MALONE, 


3 — O brave touch!] Touck in Shakſpeare's time was the ſame 
with our exploit, or rather ffreke, A brave touch, a noble ſtroke, 
un grand coup. ** Maſon was very merry, pleaſantly playing both with 
the ſhrewd touches of many curſt boys, and lle ſmall diſcretion of many 
lewd ſchoolmaſlers.” Aſcham. Jouxso. 


A touck anciently ſignified a trick. In the old black letter ſtory 
of Howleglas, it is always uſed in that ſeuſe: — for at all times 
he did ſome mad touch.” STEEVENS, 


9 —— miſpris'd mood: ] Miſtaken; ſo below miſpriſion is miſtake, 
JOHNSON, 

Mood is anger, or perhaps rather in this place, caprictous fancy. 
| : MALONE, 
I rather conceive that“ on a miſpriz'd mood” is put for—* i» 
a miſpriz'd mood,” i. e. in a miſtaken manner.” The prepob- 
tion—on, is licentioully uſed by ancient authors. When Matk 
Antony ſays that Auguſtus Ceſar «+ dealt on heutenantry,“ he does 
not mean that he “ dealt his blows on lieutenants,” but that he 


„ dealt in them; 3, e. achieved his vidories by their conduct. 
STEEVENS» 


$'d 
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Dem. An if I could,“ what ſhould I get there- 
fore ? | 
Hen. A privilege, never to ſee me more. — 
And from thy hated preſence. part I ſo: ? | 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no, | Exit. 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce 
vein: 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain, 
So ſorrow's heavineſs doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt fleep doth ſorrow owe; 
Which now in ſome flight meaſure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make ſome ſtay. | Lies down. 
Os. What haſl thou done? thou haſt miſtaken 
quite, 
And laid the love- juice on ſome true-love's ſight : 
Of thy miſpriſion muſt perforce enſue | 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. 
Puck. Then fate o'er-rules; that, one man hold- 
ing troth, | | 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 
OBr. About the wood go ſwifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find: 
All fancy-ſick ſhe is, and pale of cheer *. | 
With ſighs of love, that coſt the freſh blood dear: 


An if I could, &c.) This phraſeology was common in Shak- 
peare's time. Thus in Romeo and Juliet, Ad J. ſc i; 
„% An if a man did need a poiſon now.” 
Again, in Lodge's 1lluftrations, Vol. I. p. 85 ; „ — meanys was 
made unto me to fee an yf I wold appoynt,” Xc. Rexv., . 
3 — part I ſo:] So, which is not in the old copy, was inſerted 
for the ſake of both metre and rhime, by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 
* — pale of cheer —] Cheer, from the Italian cara, is frequently 
uſed by old Englith writers for countenance, Even Dryden ſays— 
© Pale at the ſudden fight, ſhe chang'd her cheer.” 
Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. STEEVENS. 
F — fighs of love, that coſt the freſh blood dear:] So, in King 
Anm IV, we haye 4 blood-conſuming,” — . blogd-drinking,” 
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By ſome illuſion ſee thou bring her here ; 
III charm his eyes, againſt ſhe do appear. 
Puck. I go, I go; look, how I gd; 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. I Fx, 
Onk. Flower of this purple dye, 

Hit with Cupid's archery, * 
Sink in apple of his eye! | 
When his love he doth eſpy, 
Let+her ſhine as gloriouſly 
As the Venus of the ſky.— 
When thou wak'ſt, if ſhe be by. 
Beg of her for remedy. 


— 


Re-enter Puck. 


Puck. ein of our fairy band, 
Helena 1s here at hand; 
And the youth, miſtook by me, 
Pleading for a lover's fee; 
Shall we their fond pageant ſee? 
Lord, what fools theſe mortals be ! 


and «+ blood-ſucking ſighs. All alluding to the ancient ſuppol:- 
tion that every ſigh was OT at the expence of a drop of blood, 
$ CEEVENS, 
5 Swifter than arrow from the Fartar's bow. ] So, in the 10 
Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis: tranſlated by Golding, 1567: 
10 and though that ſhe 
& Did fly as ſwift as arrow rom a Turkye owe. 


Dover. 
„ A Tartar's painted bow of lath” is Gans in Romeo 4 
Juliet. STEEVENS., 


6 Hit with Cupid's archery, ] This alludes to what was ſaid 
before : 
6 —— the bolt 0 of Cupid fell: 
tt 


« [It Pay upon @ little Ree flower, 


« Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound.” 
STELVENS, 


FSR kh Bs 
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Ons. Stand aſide: the noiſe they make, 
Will cauſe Demetrius to awake, 


Puck. Then will two, at once, woo one; 
That muſt needs be ſport alone: 

And thoſe: things do beſt pleaſe me, 

That befal prepoſteroully. | 


Enter LYSANDER and HELENA. 


| Lrs. Why ſhould you think, that I ſhould woo 
in ſcorn? | 

Scorn and deriſion never come in tears: 

Look, when I vow, I weep; and vows ſo born, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can thele things in me ſeem ſcorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true?“ 


Hel. You do advance your cunning more and 

more. 

When truth kills truth, O deviliſh- holy fray! 

Theſe vows are Hermia's: Will you give her o'er? 

Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing 
weigh: | 

Your vows, to her and me, put in two ſcales, 

Will even weigh; and both as light as tales. 


Lys. 1 had no Judgement, when to her I ſwore, 


Her. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her 
o'er. 


Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not 88 


7 Braring the badge of ſailk, to prove them true?! This is ſaid 
® alluſion to the badges (i. e. family creſts) ancienily worn on the 
leeres of ſervants and retainers. So, in The Tempeſt : 

„Mark the badges of theſe men, and then ſay if they be true.” 


STEVENS. 
Vol. VII. H 


U 
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DEM. [awaking.] O Helen, goddeſs, nymph, per. 
: fect, divine! 
To what, my love, ſhall I compare thine eyne? 
Cryſtal is muddy. O, how ripe in ſhow 
Thy lips, thoſe kiſſing cherries, tempting grow! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus' ſnow,? 
Fann'd with the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou bold'ſt up thy. hand: O let me kiſs 
This princeſs of pure white,“ this ſeal of bliſs!“ 
HL. O ſpite! O hell! I ſee you all are bent 
To ſet againſt me, for your merriment. 
If you were civil, and knew courteſy, 
You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you mult join, in fouls, * to mock me too? 


7 — Taurus ſnow,] Taurus is the name of a range of moun- 
tains in Alia. JOHNSON, | 

8 This princeſs of pure white, ] Thus all the editions as low 
as Sir Thomas Haumer's. He reads: 

© This pureneſs of pure white; © 

and Dr. Warburton follows him. The old reading may be juſii 
fied from a paſlage in fir Walter Raleigh's Diſcovery of Guians, 
where the pine-apple is called The princeſs of fruits, Again, in 
Wyat's Poems, Of beauty princeſſe chief.“ StEEvxxs. 


In The Winter's Tale we meet with a ſimilar expreſſion: 
6 good ſ{ooth, ſhe is 
© The queen of curds and cream. MALONE. 
— ſcal of bliſs!) He has in Meaſure for Meaſure, the ſame 
image : 
« But my kiſſes bring again, | 
e Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain.” JOHNSON, 
More appolitely, in Antony and Cleobatra: 
„% My play-fellow, your kend; this kingly /cal, 
© And plighter of high hearts.“ STEEVENS. 
2 Join, in pkg i. e. join heartily, unite in the ſame miud. 
Shakſpeare in K. Henry F. uſes an expreſſion not unlike this: 
« For we will hear, note, and believe in heart;“ | 
i. e. heartily believe: and in Maſure for Meaſure, he talks of 
eleting with ſpecial ſoul. In Troilus and Creſſida, Ulyſſes, te- 
lating the cbarager of Hector as given him by Eneas, ſays: 


0uns 
low 
juſti 


1ans, 
u, in 


ſame 
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If you were men, as men you are in ſhow, 

You would not ule a gentle lady ſo; 

To vow, and ſwear, and ſuperpraiſe my parts, 
When, I am ſure, you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia; 


And now both rivals, to mock Helena: 


„ with private ſoul 
„% Did in great llion thus tranſlate him to me.“ 
And, in Al! Fools, by Chapman, 1605, is the ſame expreſſion as 
that for which I contend: 
„% Happy, in ſoul, only by winning her.“ | 
Again, in a maſque called Luminalia, or the Feflivel of Light, 
1637: 
a „% You that are chief in ſouls, as in your blood.“ 
Again, in Pierce Pennyleſs his Supplication to the Devil, 1595: 
« —— whoſe ſubverſion in ſoul they have vow'd.” 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602. B. XII. ch. Ixxv: 
« Could all, in ſoul, of very God fay as an Ethnick ſaid 
© To one that preached Hercules? 
Again, in our author's Twelſth Night : 
« And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in ſoul.” 
Sir T. Hanmer would read —in flouts ; Dr. Warkurton, inſolents, 
| STERVENS. 
I rather believe the line ſhould be read thy: 
% But you muſt join, id ſouls, to mock me too?“ 
Ill is often uſed for bad, wicked. So, in The Sea Voyage of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ad IV. ſc. i: 
© They did begin to quarrel like ill men; 
which I cite the rather, becauſe i// had there alſo been changed 
into in, by an error of the preſs,” which Mr. Sympſon has corteded 
from the edition 1647. TyRWHITT. 


This is a very reaſonable conjedure, though I think it hardly 
nght, JOHNSON. 


We meet with this phraſe in an old poem by Robert Dabourne 1 
Men ſhift their faſhions — K 
„% They are in ſouls the ſame.” FARMER, 


A fimilar phraſeology is found in Meaſure for Meaſure 
„ Is't not enough thou haſt ſuborn'd theſe women 


© To accuſe this worthy man, but in foul mouth 
To call him villain!” MALONE. 


H 2 
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A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, ? 

To conjure tears up in a poor. maid's eyes, 

With your derihon! none, of noble fort, * 

Would ſo offend a virgin ; and extort 

A poor ſoul's patience, * all to make you ſport, 
Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not ſo: 

For you love Hermia; this, you know, I know: 

And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 

In Hermia's love 1 yield you up my part; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 

Whom I do love, and will do to my death, 

HEI. Never did mockers waſle more idle breath, 

Du. Lyſander, keep thy Hermia; I will none: 

If e'er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 

My heart with her but, as gueſt-wiſe, aun 

And now to Helen it is home return'd, * 


3 A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, &c.] This is written much 
in the manner and ſpirit of Juno's reproach to Venus in the {ourth 
book of the Ancid: 

© Foregiam vero laudem & ſpolia ampla refertis, 

© Tuque puerque tuus; magnum & memorabile nomen, 

„Una dolo divim 6 fœmina vita duorum eſt," 
STEEVENS, 


4 — none, of noble ſort,] Sort is here uſed ſor degree or quality. 
So, in the old ballad of Jane Shore: 

: © Long time I lived in the court, 

& With lords aud ladies of great ſort.” MALONE, 
extort 

A poor ſoul's paticnce,] Harrals, torment. JOHNSON. 


6 My keart with her but, as gneſ{-wiſe, ſnjourn'd; 

And now to Helen it is home retarn'd,] The ancient copies 
read“ to her.” Dr. Johnſon made the correction, and exempli- 
fed the ſentiment by the following paſſage from Prior: 

„% No matter what beauties | ſaw in my way, 


„% They were but my viſits; but thou art my home.” 
STEEVENS, 


= 


So, in our author's 109th Sonnet: 
© This is my kome of love; if I have rang'd, 
„% Like him that travels, I return again.” MALONE., 
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There to remain, 


Lys. = Helen, it is not fo. 
Dru. Diſparage not the faith thou doſt not know, 
Leſt, to thy peril, thou aby it dear. — 
Look, where thy love comes; yonder is thy dear, 


Enter HERMIA, 


Hrs. Dark night, that from the eye his function 


takes, 


The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes; 
Wherein it doth 1mpair the ſeeing ſenſe, 

It pays the hearing double recompence:— 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lyſander, found; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy lound. 


But why unkindly did'ſt thou leave 


Lys. Why ſhould he ſtay, whom 


to go? 


me ſo? 
love doth prefs 


Her. What love could preſs Lyſander from my 


ſide ? 


Lys, Lyſander's love, that would not let him bide, 
Fair Helena; who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes“ and eyes of light, 
Why ſeek'ſt thou me? could not this make thee know, 
The hate I bare thee made me leave thee ſo? 


T —— ll yon fiery oes—] Shakſpeare uſes O for a circle. So, 


in the prologue to K. Henry J. 
wa can we crowd 


„% Within this little 0, the very caſques 


% That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 


Again, in The Parthencia Sacra, 1633: 


„che purple canopy of the earth, pawder'd over and beſet 


with filver o, or rather an azure vault,” &c. 


STEEVENS. 


D'Ewes's Journal of Queen Elizabeth's Parliaments, p. 650, men- 


tions a patent to make ſpangles and oes of gold; 
dahers call ſmall curtain rings, O's, as being ci 


and I think haber- 
rcular. TOLLET. 
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HER. You ſpeak not as you think; it cannot be. 
Hr L. Lo, ſhe is one of this confederacy! 
Now I perceive they have conjoin'd, all three, 
To faſhion this falſe ſport in ſpite of me. 
Injurious Hermia! moſt unerateful maid! 
Have you conſpir'd, have you with theſe contriyq 
To bait me with this foul derifion? 
Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The liſters* vows, “ the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty-footed time 
For parting us,-OQ, and is all forgot? ? 
All ſchool-days' friendſhip, childhood innocence?! 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods,“ 
Have with our neelds 3 created both one flower, 


8 The ters vows,] We might read more elegantly, —The ſiſtet 
Vows, and a few lines lower, — All ſchool-day friendſhip. The latter 
emendation was made by Mr. Pope; but changes merely for the 
ſake of elegance ought to be admitted with great caution. 

MALONE, 

9 For parling us,—O, and is all forgot ?] The firſt folio omits 
the word —- and. I have received it from the folio 1632, Mr. 
Malone reads—now. STEEVENS. 


The editor of the ſecond folio, to complete the metre, introduced 
the word and; —** O, and is all forgot? It ſtands ſo aukwardly, 
that I am perſuaded it was not the author's word. MALOXNE, 


—— O, and is all forgot? | Mr. Gibbon obſerves, that in a 
poem of Gregory Nazianzen on his own life, are ſome beautiful 
lines which burſt from the heart, and ſpeak the pangs of injured 
and loſt friendſhip, reſembling theſe. He adds «+ Shakſpeare had 
never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen: he was ignorant of 
the Greek lauguage ; but his mother tongue, the language of na 
ture, is the ſame in Cappadocia and in Britain.” 

Gibbon's Hiſt. Vol. XIII. p. 277. REED. 
artificial gods,] Artificial is ingenious, artful. 
B | STEEVENS, 

3 Have with our neelds, &c.) Moſt of our modern editors, 
with the old copies, have—needles ; but the word was probably 
written by Shakſpeare ncelds, (a common contraQtion in the inland 
counties at this day) otherwiſe the verſe will be igharmomous 


See Gammer Gurton's Needle, 


The 


t be. 
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Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion, 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate, So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted 

But yee a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem: 

So, with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart; 
Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt.“ 


Again, in fir Arthur Gorges' tranſlation of Lucan, gd 
« Thus Cato ſpake, whoſe feeling words 
„% Like pricking neelds, or points of ſwords,” xc. 
Again, in Stanyhurſt's Virgil, 1582: 
e on neeld-wrought carpets.” 
The ſame ideas occur in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 160g: 
ce ſhe 
«© Would ever with Marina be: 
„ Be't when they weav'd the ſleded filk, 
„% With fingers long, ſmall, white as milk, 
«© Or when ſhe would with ſharp neeld wound 
„% The cambrick,” &c. 
Again, ibid. 
„% Deep clerks ſhe dumbs, and with her neele compoſes 
% Nature's own ſhape.” 

In the age of Shakſpeare many contractions were uſed. Ben 
Jonſon has wier for whether in the prologue to his Sad Shepherd ; 
and in the earl of Sterline's Darius is ſport for Support, and twards 
for towards. 

Of the eviſceration and actenkon of words, 8 T. Church» 
yard affords the moſt numerous and glaring inſtances; for he has 
not ſcrupled even to give us rune inſtead of ruin, and mieſt inſtead 
of miſt, when he wants rhimes to ſoon, and crieff, STEEVENS. 


In the old editions of theſe plays many words of two ſyllables 
are printed at length, though intended to be pronounced as one. 
Thus ſpirit is almoſt always ſo written, though often uſed as a mo- 
noſyllable; and whether, though intended often to be contraQed, 
is always, (I think, improperly,) written at length. MALONE, 


4 Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one ref. The old copies. 
read—life coats, ke, STEEVENS, 
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And will you rent our ancient love aſunder, 

To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend? 

It is not friendly, "tis not maidenly: 

Our fex, as well as I, may chide yoa for it; 

Though I alone do feel the injury 

Hk. I am amazed at your paſſionate words: 

I ſcorn you not; it ſeems that you ſcorn me. 
Hr. Have you not ſet Lyſander, as in ſcorn, 

To follow me, and praiſe my eyes and face? 

And made your other love, Demetrius, 

(Who even but now did ſpurn me with his foot) 

To call me goddeſs, nymph, divine, and rare, 

Precious, celeſtial? Wherefore ſpeaks he this 

To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lylander 

Deny your love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 

And tender me, forſooth, affection; 

But by your ſetting on, by your conſent? 

What though I be not ſo in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, ſo fortunate; 


The true corredion of the paſſage I owe to the friendſhip and 
communication of the ingenious Martin Folkes, eſq. —Two of the 
firſt, ſecond, &c. are terms peculiar in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the 
different quarterings of coats, 'THEOBALD. 

Theſe are, as Theobald obſerves, terms peculiar to heraldry; 
but that obſervation does not help to explain them. —Every branch 
of a family is called a kou/e; and none but the firſt of the firft houſe 
can bear the arms of the family, withouf ſome diſtinction. Two 
of the firſt, therefore, means two coats of the firſt houſe, which ate 
properly due but to one, M. MASON. 

According to the rules of heraldry, the f houſe only, (e. g. a 
father who has a ſou living, or an elder brother as diſtinguiſhed 
from a younger,) has a right to bear the family coat. The ſon's 
coat is diſtinguiſhed from the father's by a label; the younger 
brother's from the elder's by a mullet. The ſame creft is common 
to both. Helena therefore means to ſay, that ſhe and her friend 
were as cloſely united, as much one perſon, as if they were both of 
the firſt houſe; as if they both had the privilege due but to one per- 
ſon, (viz. to him of the firſt houſe,) the right of bearing the family 
coat without any diſtinguiſhing mark. MALONE. . 
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But miſerable maſt, to love unlov'd? 
This you ſhould pity, rather than deſpiſe. 
Her. I underſtand not what you mean by this, 
Her. Ay, do, perſever, * counterfeit ſad looks, 
Make mows upon me when I turn my back; 
Wink at each other; hold the ſweet jeſt up: 
This ſport, well carried; ſhall be chronicled, 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me ſuch an argument.“ 
But, fare ye well: 'tis partly mine own fault; 
Which death, or abſence, ſoon ſhall remedy. 
Lys. Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excuſe: 
My love, my life, my ſoul, fair Helena! 
Her. O excellent! 
HER. Sweet, do not ſcorn her fo, 
Dem. If ſhe cannot entreat, I can compel. 
Lrs. Thoucanſt compelno more than ſhe entreat; 
Thy threats have no more ſtrength, than her weak 
prayers. 7 — 


Helen, I love thee; by my life, I do; 


) 3 4y, do, perſever,] Perſever is che reading of alFthe old copies. 
The word was formerly ſo pronounced: Thus our author, in Al's 
Well that ends well, AQ IV. ſc. ii: 

% - ſay thou att mine, and ever 

„% My love, as it begins, ſo ſhall perſever.“ 
Again, in Glapthorne's Argalus and Parthenia, 1639; 

6 — — for ever : 

„% May they in love and union till perſever.” STEEVENS. 

6 —— ſuch an argument.] Such a ſubjed of light merriment. 
JOHNSON, 


So, in the firſt part of King Henry IV. Ad II. ſc. ii. 

it would be argument for a week, &c. STERVENS, 
7 — than ker weak prayers.] The old copies read: 

„ — than her weak praiſe.” STEEVENS. 

Mr. Theobald propoſed to read—preys. A noun thus formed 
ſtom the verb, to pray, is much in our anthor's manner; and the 
uanſcriber's ear might have been eaſily deceived by the fimilarity 
of ſounds. MALONE. | 
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I ſwear by that which I will loſe for thee, 
To prove him falſe, that ſays I love thee not. 


Dku. I ſay, I love thee more than he can do. 
Lys. If thou ſay ſo, withdraw, and prove it too, 
Du. Quick, come. — 


HER. Luſander, whereto tends all this! 
Lys. Away, you Ethiop! 
DE. No, no, fir:—he yillt 


Seem to break looſe; take on, as you would follow; 
But yet come not: You are a tame man, go! 


Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr: vile thing, 
let looſe; Fo | 
Or I will ſhake thee from me, like a ſerpent. 


HER. Why are you grown ſo rude ? what change 
1s this, big 
Sweet love? | 
Lys. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out! 
Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence! 
Her. Do you not jeſt? TE 


8 No, no, fir rt will, &c.] This paſſage, like almoſt all thoſe 
in theſe plays in which there is a fudden tranſition, or the ſenſe 
is haſtily broken off, is much corrupted in the old copies. My 
text [No. no; he'll-—fir,] is formed from the quarto printed by 
Fiſher and the firſt folio, The words „ e' are not in the 
folio, and Sir is not in the quarto, Demetrius, I ſuppoſe, would 
ſay, No, no; he'll not have reſolution to diſengage himſelf from Her 
mia. But turning abruptly to Lyſander, he addreſſes him itoni- 
eally: — Sir, ſeem to break looſe;” kc. MALONE, 


No critical remedy is nearer at hand, than a ſuppoſition that 
obſcure paſlages are ſentences deſignedly abrupt and imperfed. - 
Lyſander calls Hermia an „ Ethiop. No, no, fir: replies 
Demetrius; i. e. ſhe is none; and then ironically ſpeaks to her of 
Lyſander, as of one whoſe ſtruggle to break looſe is merely a pre- 
tended effort. He next addreſſes his provocation perſonally to Ly- 
ſander. —I have left the text as I found it; only reading (for ihe 
fake of metre,) he will, inſtead of fe. STEEVENS. 
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© ROO | Yes, ſooth; and ſo do you. 

Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem. I would, I had your bond: for, 1 perceive, 

A weak bond holds you; T'll not truſt your word. 

Lys. What, ſhould I hurt her, ſtrike her, kill her 
dead ? 

Although I hate her, I'll not harm her ſo. 

Henk. What, can you do me greater harm, than 

hate ? | : | 

Hate me! wherefore? O me! whatnews, my love? 

Am not I Hermia? Are not you Lyſander? 

lam as fair now, as I was erewhile. 

Since night, you lov'd me; yet, ſince night, you left 

me: 

Why, then you left me,—O, the gods forbid !— 

In earneſt, ſhall I ſay? _ 

Lys. ; Ay, by my life; 

And never did deſire to ſee thee more. 

Therefore, be out of hope, of queſtion, doubt, 

Be certain, nothing truer ; 'tis no jeſt, 

That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Her. O me! you juggler! you canker-blofſom !? 

You thief of love! what, have you come by night, 

And ſtol'n my love's heart from him? 


9 0 me! you juggler! you canker-bloſſom!] Juggler in this line 
is uſed as a triſyllable: So again, in R. Henry VI. P. I: 

+ She and the dauphin have been juggling.” 
So alſo tickling, wrefiler, and many more. MALONE. , 


— you canker-bloſſom!] The canker-bloſſom is not in this place 
the blofſora of the canker or wild roſe, which our author alludes ts 
in Muck ado about Nothing, AR I. ſc. iii: 

had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a roſe in his grace: 
but a worm that preys on the leaves or buds of flowers, always 
beginning in the middle. So, in this play, A& II. ſc. iii: 
Some to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds" 
|  STEEVENS., 


\ | 
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Herr. Fine, 1 faith! To 
Have you no o modeſty, no maiden ſhame, Al 
No touch of baſhfulneſs? What, will you tear To 
Impatient anſwers from my gentle tongue ? * 
Fie, fie; you counterfeit, you puppet, you! Yor 

Her. Puppet! why ſo? . that way goes the , 

game. 
Now I perceive that ſhe hath made compare ; 
| Between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd her height; | 
And with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, ? 
Her height, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail d with him.— 
And are you grown fo high in his eſteem, | 
Becauſe I am ſo dwarfiſh, and ſo low? 
How low am I, thou painted maypole? ſpeak; l 
How low am 1? I am not yet ſo low, " 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. k 

Her. Ipray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, l 

Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt ; * 
* have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs; W 
I am a right maid for my cowardice ; Let 
Let her not ſtrike me: You, perhaps, may think, | 
Becauſe ſhe's ſomething lower than myſelf, To 
That I can match her. . To 
HER. Lower! hark, again. 
HEL. Good Hermia, do not be ſo bitter with WM ,.. 
me. 

I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counſels, never wrong'd you; 4 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, mit 
I told him of your ſtealth unto this wood: Ve 
He follow'd you; for love, I follow'd him. in 1 
But he hath chid me hence; and threaten'd me ; 
2 — cur; ] i. e. ſhrewiſh or miſchievous. a 


Thus in the old proverbial ſaying: . Curff cows have ſhort 
horns,” STEEVENS, 


en, 


ith 


hort 
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To ſtrike me, ſpurn me, nay, to kill me too: 
And now, ſo you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And follow you no further: Let me go; 
You ſee how {imple and how fond Jam.“ 
HER. Why, get you gone: Who is't that hinders 
. 
Her. A fooliſh heart, that J leave here behind. 
Hrg. What, with Lyſander ? 
HEL. | With Demetrius. 
Lys. Be not afraid: ſhe ſhall not harm thee, 
Helena. N 
Dem. No, fir; ſhe ſhall not, though you take her 
part. 8 
Her, O, when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrewd: 
dhe was a vixen, when ſhe went to ſchool;“ 
And, though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce. 
Hen. Little again? nothing but low and little ?— 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her. 
Ls, Get you gone, you dwarf; 
You minimus, of hind'ring knot-graſs made; 
You bead, you acorn. 


— 


3 —— how fond I am.) Fond, i. e. fooliſh. So, in The Mer- 
thant of Venice: 
6 I do wonder, 
© Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art ſo fond 
© To come abroad with him.” STEEVENS. 

4 Sh; was a vixen, when ſhe went to ſchool;] Vixen or fixen pti- 
mitively ſignifies a female fox. So, in The boke of hunting, that is 
cleped Mayfter of Game; an ancient MS, in the colledion of Francis 
Douce, Elqr. Grays Inn: *+ The fixen of the Foxe is aflaute onys 
in the yer. She bath venomous biting as a wolle,” STEEVENS. 


| —— of hind'ring knot-graſs made;] It appears that knot-graſs 


was anciently ſuppoſed to prevent the growth of any animal or 
child, | : 
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Dru. You are too officiong, = 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. 
Let her alone; ſpeak not of Helena; 1 
Take not her part: for if thou doſt intend ; Na) 
Never ſo little mow of love to her, : 
Thou ſhalt aby it.“ | 1 

g 

Ls. Now ſhe holds me not; mi 
Now follow, if thou dar'ſt, to try whoſe right, 
Or thine or mine, is molt in Helena, 7 

( 

Beaumont and Fletcher mention this property of it in The Kight Or 
of the Burning Peſtle: | 

„ Should they put him into a Araight pair of gaſkins, ' twere 8 
worſe than tnot-graſs, he would never 25 after it.“ Di 

» Again, in The Coxcomb : P 

« We want a boy extremely for this fundion, kept under, for ) 
a year, with milk and tnot-graſs.” Daiſy-roots were ſuppoſed to Ar 
have the ſame effect. Ti 

That prince of verboſe and pedantic coxcombs, Richard Tom- A 
linſon, apothecary, in his tranſlation of Renodens his Diſpenſatory, 
1657, informs us that not-graſs ** is a low reptant hearb, with At 
exile, copious, nodole, and geniculated branches,“ Perhaps no 
hypochondriack is to be found, who might not derive his cure from | 
the peruſal of any ſingle chapter in this work. STEEVENS. H 

5 — itn -] i, e. pretend. So, in Much ado about Ne- 1 
thing : V 

« Intend a kind of zeal both to the prince and Claudio,” A 
STEEVENS, 

6 Thou ſhalt oy it.] To 405 i is to ay dew for, to ſuffer, So, in A 

The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : L 
© — — Had I ſword and buckler here, 1 
„% You ſhould aby theſe queſtions.” 

The word has occurred before in this play. A 

Again, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 1599: | | A 

„ but thou ſhalt dear aly this blow.“ Srxxvxus. 4 

7 Or thine or mine,] The old copies read Of thine, The emen- \ 

dation is Mr. Theobald's. I am not ſure that the old reading 1 


corrupt. If the line had run—*< Of mine or thine,” I ſhould have 
ſuſpeRed that the phraſe was borrowed from the Latin: —Now ſol- 


low, to try whoſe right of property, — of meum or tuum,—is the 
greateſt in Helena. MALONE. 
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DEM. Follow? nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by 
Joes: ©; [ Exeunt Lys. and DEM. 
HER. You, miſtreſs, all this coil i is long of you: 
Nay, go not back. 
4 I will not truſt you, 1; 
Nor longer ſtay in your curſt company. 
Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray ; 
My legs are longer though, to run away. Exit. 
HER. I am amaz'd, and know not what to ſay. | 
[Exit, purſuing HELENA. 
OBE. This i is thy negligence: ſtill thou miſtak'ſt, 
Or elſe commit'ſt thy knaveries wilfully. | 
Puck. Believe me, king of ſhadows, I miſtook, 
Did not you tell me, I ſhould know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on? 
And ſo far blameleſs proves my enterprize, 
That I have nointed an Athenian's eyes: 
And ſo far am I glad it ſo did ſort, *. 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. 
OE. Thou ſeeſt, theſe lovers ſeeka place to fight: 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcaſt the night; 
The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon 
Wich drooping fog, as black as Acheron; 
And lead theſe teſty rivals ſo aſtray, 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lyſander ſometime frame thy tongue, 
Then ſtir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And ſometime rail thou like Demetrius; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus, 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting fleep 
leaden legs and batty wings doth creep: 


—— ſo did ſort,] So happen in the iſſue. JounsoN. 
% 2 Mon ſicur D' Olive, 1606: 
— Never look to have any adion ſort to your honor.” 
| 2» STEZVIXS. 
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Then cruſh this herb into Lyſander's eye; 
+ hoſe liquor hath this virtuous property.“ 
To take from thence all error, with his might, 
And make his eye-balls roll with wonted fight, 
When they next wake, all this derifon 
Shall ſeem a dream, and fruitleſs viſion; 
And back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend, * 
With league, whole date till death ſhall never end, 
Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 
III to my queen, and beg her Indian boy; 
And then I will her charmed eye releaſe 
From monſter's view, and all things ſhall be peace, 
Puck: My fairy lord, this muſt be done with 
_ haſte; ; 
For night's ſwift dragons ? cut the clouds full faſt, 
And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At whole approach, ghoſts, wandering here and 
there, 


Troop home to church-yards: damned ſpirits all 


That in croſs-ways and floods have burial,“ 


7 — virtuous property,] Salutiferous. So he calls, in The Tenyyf, 
poiſonous dew, wicked dew. JOHNSON. | | | 

8 — end,] i. e. go. So, in The Comedy of Errors: 

„ Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Egeon wend.” STEEVENS, 

9 For night's ſwiſt dragous, &c,] So, in Cymbeline, AQ II. fc. ii: 

« Swift, ſwiſt, ye dragons of the night!" 

See my note on this paſſage, concerning the vigilance imputed 
to the ſerpent tribe. STEEVENS, 

This circumſtance Shakſpeare might have learned from a paſſage 
in Golding's Tranflation of Ovid, which he has imitated in 14 
Tempeſt : | 

« Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortal war did ſet, 

+ And brought aſleep the dragon fell, whoſe eyes were nerd, 
het. MALONE. : . 

damned ſpirits all, 

That in croſs-ways and floods have burial,] i. e. The ghoſts of 

ſelſ-murderers, who are buried in croſs-roads; and of thoſe who 

being drowned, were condemned (according to the opinion of the 


% 
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Already to their wormy beds “ are gone; 

For fear leſt day ſhould look their ſhames upon, 

They wilfully themſelves exile from light, 

And muſt for aye confort with black-brow d night.* 
Ons. But we are ſpirits of another ſort: 

Iwith the morning's love have oft made ſport; * 


ancients) to wander for a hundred years, as the rites of ſepulture 
had never been regularly beſtowed on their bodies. That the waters 
were ſometimes the place of reſidence for damned ſpirits, we learn 
from the ancient bl. I. Romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, no 
date : x 

« Let ſome preeſt a goſpel ſaye 

« For doute of fendes in the flode.'* Srrryrxs. 


3 — to their wormy beds — ] This periphraſis for the grave has 
been borrowed by Milton, in his Ode on the death of a fair Infant : 
« Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed.” STEEVENS, 
4 —— black-brow'd night. | So, in King Fohn : 
+ Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night.” 
a STEEVENS, 


I with the morning's love have off made ſport; ] Thus all the 
old copies, and I think, rightly. Tithonus was the hufband of 
Aurora, and Tithonus was no young deity. 

Thus, in Aurora, a collection of ſonnets, by lord Sterline, 1604: 

« And why ſhould Tithon thus, whoſe day grows late, 
% Enjoy the morning's love?“ 

Again, in The Paraſitafier, by J. Marſton, 1606: 

Aurora yet keeps chalte % Tithon's bed; 

© Yet bluſhes at it when the riſes.” 

Again, in Spenſer's Farry Queen, B. III. c. iti: 
© As faire Aurora riſing haſtily, 
„% Doth by her bluſhing tell that ſhe did lye 
„% All night in old Tithonns' frozen bed.“ 

Apain, in The Faithful Shepherdeſs of Fletcher: 
© —— O, lend me all thy red, 
© Thou ſhame-fac'd morning, when from Tithon's bed 
© Thou riſeſt ever-maiden !" 3 

How ſuch a waggiſh ſpirit as the King of the Fairies might make 
ſport with an antiquated lover, or his miſtreſs in his abſence, may 
be ealily underſtood, Dr. Johnſon reads with all the modern edi- 
tors, „ I with the morning light, &c. STEEVENS. 


Will not this paſſage bear a different explanation? By the morn- 
ngs love I appreherid Cephalus, the mighty hunter and paramour 


Vor. VII. I 


- 


' 
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And, like a foreſter, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eaſtern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his ſalt- green ſtreams, 
But, notwithſtanding, haſte; make no delay: 
We may effect this buſineſs yet ere day. | Exit Ox, 
Pyck. Up and down, up and down; 
I will lead them up and down: 
Jam feard in field and town; | 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 


Enter LYSANDER. 


Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? ſpeak 


thou now. 

Puck. Here, villain ; drawn and ready. Where 
art tho? 

Lys. 1 will be with thee Araight. 

Puck. Follow me then 


To plainer ground. 
Exit Lys. as following the voice, 


Enter DEMETRIUS. 


Dru. Lyſander! ſpeak again. 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Speak. In ſome buſh? Where doſt thou hide thy 

head? 


of Aurora, is intended. The context, „ And, like a foreſler,“ Kc. 
ſeems to ſhow that the chace was the ſport which Oberon boaſts he 
pariook with the morning's love, HoLT WHITE. 

5 Even till the eaſtern gate, &c.] What the fairy Monarch means 
to inform Puck of, is this. That he was not compelled, like meaner 


ſpirits, 10 vaniſh at the firſt appearance of the dawn. 
$ TEEVENS. 


Y 
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PUCK. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the 
ſtars, „ 
Telling the buſhes that thou look'ſt for wars, 
And wilt not come? Come, recreant; come, thou 
child; 
141 whip thee with a rod: He is defil'd, 
That draws a ſword on thee. 
Du. | Yea; art thou there ? 
Puck. Follow my voice; we'll try no manhood 
here. | [ Exeunt. 


Re-enter LYSANDER. 


Lys. He goes before me, and ſtill dares me on: 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heel'd, than 1: 
| follow'd faſt, but faſter he did fly; 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 

And here will reſt me. Come, thou gentle . 
2 Lies down: 

For if but once thou ſhow me thy grey light. 

I'll find Demetrius, and revenge this lpite. 


Re-enter PUck and DEMETRIUS. 
pocr. Ho, ho! ho, ho! 5 Coward, why com'ſt 


thou not? 
Du. Abide me, if thou dar'ſt; for well I wot, 


6 Puck. Ho, ho! ho, ho! Coward, why com'ff thou not? ] This ex- 
tamation would have been uttered by Puck with greater propriety, 
if he were not now playing an aſſumed character, which he, in the 
preſent inſtance, ſeems to forget. In the old ſong printed by Peck 
and Percy, in which all his gambols are related, he concludes every 
Ranza with Ho, ho, ho! So, in Grim the Collier of Croydon: 

« Ho, ho, ho, my maſters! No good fellowſhip! 
© Is Robin Goodfellow a bug-bear grown, 
% That he is not worthy to be bid kt down?" 


I 2 
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Thou runn'ſt before me, ſhiſting every place ; 
And dar'ſt not fland, nor look me in the face; 
Where art thou? 6 


'Again, in Deren s Nymphidia: 
„Ho, hok, quoth Hob, God ſave thy grace. 

It was not, however, as has been afllerted, the 3 ex. 
clamation, in our author's time, of this eccentric character; the 
Devil himſelf having, if not a better, at leaſt an older, title to it, 
So, in Hiftriomaſlix (as quoted by Mr. Steevens in a note on King 
Richard. III.] a roaring devil enters, with the Vice on his back, 
Iniquity in one hand, and Juventus in the other, crying 

„% Ho, ho, ho! thele babes mine are all.” 
Again, in Gammer Gurton's Needle: \ 

„% But Diccon, Diccon, did not the devil cry ho, ho, ho?” 
And, in the ſame play: 

„By the maſſe, ich faw him of late cal up a great black 

devill. 

„ O, the knave sryed ho, ko, he roared and be thundred.” 
So in the Epitaph atiributed to Shakſpeare: 

Hos! quoth the devill, tis my John o' Combe.“ 
Again, in Goulart's Hiftories, 1607: 

6 The fellow . . . coming to the ſlove , . . ſawe the Diui/!s in 
horrible formes, ſome fitting, ſome ſtanding, others walking, ſome 
ramping againſt the walles, but al of them alloone as they beheld 
bim ran unto him, crying Hoek, Hok, what makeſt thou here?“ 

Again, in che ſame book: 

„% The black gueſts teturned no enfwere; but roare!1 and cryed 
ont, Hok firra let alone the child, or we will teare thee all jo 

Ieces. " 

Indeed, from a paſſage in Wity Beguile/, 1606, (as quoted in 
the new edidon of Dodſley's Old Plays) I ſuſpet that this fame 
© knaviſh ſprite” was ſometimes introduced on the ſtage as a demi- 
devil: I'll rather, it is one Robin Goodfellow who ſpeaks, 
put on my fiaſhing red noſe, and my flaming face, and come 
wriap d in a calf's tkin, and cry ho ho.” See allo, Grim the Collier 
of Croydon. RITSON, 


The ſong above alluded to may be found in Percy's' Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry, Vol. III. p. 203. MALONE, 


6 Where art thou? For the ſake ol the meaſare, which is other- 
wiſe imperfect, I ſuppole we ought to read— 
„Where art thou now ?” 
Demetrius, conceiving Lyſander to have ſtill been ſhifting his 
ground, very naturally aſks him where he is at that inſtant. 
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Puck. | Come hither; I am here. 


Dew. Nay, then thou mock'ſt me. Thou ſhalt 


buy this dear,“ 
If everI thy face by day-light ſee: 
Now, go thy way. Faintneſs conſtraineth me 
To meaſure out my length on this cold bed, — 
By day's approach look to be viſited. 
Lies down and ſleeps, 


Enter HELENA. 


Her. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 

Abate thy hours: ſhine, comforts, from the eaſt; 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light, 

From theſe that my poor company deteſt: —, 
And, ſleep, that ſometime ſhuts up forrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company.“ [ Slceps. 

Puck. Yet but three? Come one more; 

Two of both kinds makes up four. 

Here ſhe comes, curlt, and fad: — 

Cupid is a knaviſh lad. 

Thus to make poor females mad. 


Enter HERuIA. 


Hrr, Never ſo weary, never fo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers ; 
I can no further crawl, no further go; 
My legs can keep no pace with my deſires. 


7 —buy this dear, ] i. e. thou ſhalt dearly pay for this. Though 
this is ſcuſe, and may well enough ſtand, yet the poet perhaps wrote 
thou ſhalt *by it dear. So, in another place, thou ſhalt aby it. So, 
Milton, „ How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain.” Jonxs0v, 

Steal me @ while from mine own company. | Thus alſo in an ad- 
dreſs to lleep, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1599: 

++ That from ourſelves ſo ftcal'lt ouiſelves away.“ 
| | STEEVENS. 
| 1 | 


* 
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Here will 1 reſt me, till the break of day. 
Heavens ſhield Lylander, if they mean a fray! 
8 [Lies down, 
Puck. On the ground 
Sleep found: 
Fil apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 
 [Squeezing the juice on LYSANDER's eye, 
When thou wak'lt, 
Thou tak'it “ 
True delight 
In the fight 
Of thy former lady's eye: 
And the country proveib known, 
'T hat every man ſhould take his own, 
In your waking ſhall be ſhown: 
Jack ſhall have Jill; * 
Nought ſhall go ill; 
The man ſhall have his mare again, and all ſhall be 
well.“ [Exit Puck.—DtM. HEL. &c. ſleep. 


7 When thou wa ,, 
Thou tak'ft, &c.] The ſecond line would be improved, I think, 
both iu its meaſure and conſtruction, if it were writicn thus: 
When thou wal /t, 
See thou tak'ſt, 
True delight, &c. TyYRWHITT., 


8 Jack ſhall have Jill; &c.] Theſe three laſt lines are to be 
ſound among Hrywoaod's Epigrams on three hundred Proverts. 
STEEVENS. 


9 —— all ſhall be well.] Well is ſo bad a rhyme to ill, that! 
cannot help ſuppoling our author wrote ill. i. e. all this diſcord 
ſhall ſubſide in a calm, become huſh'd aud quiet. So, in Othello: 

© —— Ha! no more moving? 
© Still as the grave.” STEEVENS, 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
The ſame, 


Enter TITANIA and BoTToOM, Fairies attending; 
OBERON behind, unſeen. 


T1TA. Come, fit thee, down upon this aer, 
bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy,? 
And ſtick muſk- roſes in thy ſleek ſmooth head, 
And kiſs thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 
Bor. Where's Peas-bloſſom ? 
Peas. Read 
Bor. n my head, Peas bloſom.—Where 8 
monſieur Cobweb? 


2 I ſee no reaſon why the fourth ad ſhould begin here, when 
there ſeems no interruption of the ation. In the old quarios of 
1600, there is no diviſion of acts, which ſeems to have been after- 
wards arbitrarily made in the firſt folio, aud may therefore be 
altered at pleaſure. Jounson, 


3 —— do coy, ] To coy is to ſooth, to ſtroke. So, in The 
Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 
+ Plays with Amyntas' luſty boy, and coys him in the dales.” 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602. Book VI. ch. xxx: 
And whilſt ſhe coys his footy cheeks, or curls his {weaty * 
Again, in Sir A. Gorges tranſlation of Lucan, B. IX: 
his ſports to prove, 
0 Coying that powerful queen of love.” 
Again, in Golding's Tranilation of the 2th Book of Ovid's Me. 
tamorphoſis : 
„% Their dangling dewclaps with his hand he coid * 
Again, ibid: 
« ——— and with her hand had coid 
© The dragons' reined neckes - 
The behaviour of Titania, on this occaſion, ſeems copied from 
that of the Lady in n. Lib. VIII. STEEVENS. 


| I 4 


* 


* 
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Cos. Ready, 
Bot. Monſieur Cobweb: good monſieur, get 
your weapons in your hand, and kill me a red- - hip'd 
humble-bee on the top of a thiſtle; and, good mon- 
ſieur, bring me the honey- bag. Do not ſret your. 
ſelf too much in the action, monſicur; and, good 
monſieur, have a care the honey-bag break not; 
I would be loth to have you over-flown “ with a 
Handy bag, nn. monſieur Muſlard. 
ſeed ? 

MusrT. Ready. | 

BOT. Give me your neif, * monſieur Muſtard. 
ſeed. Pray you, leave your courtely, good monſieur. 

MusT. What's your will? 

Bot. Nothing, good monſieur, but to help ca- 
valero Cobweb *® to ſcratch. I muſt to the barber's, 
monſicur; for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy 
about the face: and I am ſuch a tender als, if my 


hair do but tickle me, I muſt ſcratch. 


Tita. What, wilt thou hear ſome muſick, _ 
{weet love? 
Bor. I have a realonavie good. ear in muſick: let 
us have the tongs 7 and the bones, 


* ——over-flown —— | It ſhould be overflow'd; but it appears 
from a rhyme in another play that the miſtake was our author's. 
MALONE, 


I perceive no miſtake, Overflown is the participle paſſive. See 
Jobnſon's Did. STEEVENS. : 
7 — ein,] i. e. filt. So, in K. Henry IV. Add II. ſc. x 
« Sweet knight, 1 kiſs*thy neif.“ GREY. 


6 cavalero Cobweb — ] Without doubt it ſhould be Sanding 


Peas-blojſom; as for cavalero Cobweb, he had juſt been — 


upon a perilous adventure. GREY. 
7 the tongs — ] The old ruſtic mulick of the tongs and 1. 


The folio has this ſtage direMon,—" Muſicke Tongs, Rurall Muſicte. 


xs STEEVENS. 


7 


N 
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TiTA. Or, ſay, ſweet love, what thou defir'ſt to 
eat. | 

Bor. Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch 
your good dry oats. Methinks, I have a great deſire 
to a bottle of hay: good hay, ſweet hay, hath no 
ſello Ww. f 

TiTA. I have a venturous fairy that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, * and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bor. I had rather have a handful, or two, of 
dried peas. But, I pray you, let none of your 


people ſtir me; I have an expoktion of ſleep come 


upon me. 
Trra. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my 
arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 
So doth the woodbine, the ſweet honcyſuckle,* 


} 


9 


8 The ſquirrel's hoard, ] Hoard is here employed as a dillyllable, 
STEEVENS, 

y —and be all ways away.] i. e. diſperſe yourſelves, and ſcout 
out ſeverally, in your watch, that danger approach us from no 
quarter. 'THEOBALD, 

The old copies read —“ be always.” Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald, MALOxNE. OW | 85 | | 

Mr. Upton reads: 

* And be away—away.” JOHNSON, 


Mr. Heath would read—and be always i” th' way, STEEVENS, 
* So doth the woodbine, the ſweet honeyſuckle, 
Gently entunſft, —the female ivy ſo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. ] What does the woodbine 


entwiſt? The koney-ſuckle, But the woodbine and honey ſuckle were, 


bll now, but two names for one and the ſame plant. Florio, in 
his Italian Dictionary, interprets Madre Selva by woodbine or hon- 
u. ſuckle. We muſt therefore find a ſupport for the woodbine as 
vell as for the ivy. Which is done by reading the lines thus; 
„So doth the woodbine, the ſweet honey-ſuckle, 
© Gently entwiſt the waple; ivy /o 
« Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.“ 
The corruntion might happen by the firſt blunderer dropping the 
u writing the word maple, which word thence became male, A 


* 
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Gently entwiſt, the female ivy? ſo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, bow I love thee! how I dote on thee! 


[ They lee , 


following tranſcriber, for the ſake of a little ſenſe and meaſure 
thought fit to change this male into female; and then tacked it a 
an epithet to ivy, WAKBURTON. 

Mr. Upton reads: 

„% So doth the woodrine the ſweet honey ſuc lle,“ 
for bark of the wood. Shakſpeare perhaps ouly meant, ſo the 
leaves involve the flower, uiizg woodbine for the plant, and honey. 
ſucile for the flower; or perhaps Shakſpeare made a blunder, 
Beg Jouxs80x, 

The thought is Chaucei's. See his Troilus and Creſſeide, v. 1236, 
Lib. III: | | 
« And as about a tre with many a twiſt 

« Bitreat and writhiu is the ſwete woodbinde, 
Gan eche of hem in armis other winde.“ 

What Shakſpeare ſeems to mean, is this — So the woodbine, i, e. 
the ſweet honey-juckle, doth gently entuiſt the barky fingers of the eln, 
and ſo does the female ivy enring the ſame fingers. It is uot unfre- 
quent in the poets, as well as other writers, i@ explain one word 
by another which is better known. The reaſon why Shakſpeare 
thought woodbine wanted illuſtratiou, perhaps is this. In ſome 
counties, by woodbine or woodbind would have been generally un- 
derſtood the ivy, which he had occalion to mention in the very 
next line. In the following inſtance from 0/4 Fortunatus, 1b00, 
woodbind is uſed for ty: | 

And, as the running wood-bind, ſpread her arms 
„% To'choak thy, with'ring boughs in her embrace.” 

And Barret in his Alvearte, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1380, 
enforces the ſame diſtingion that Shakſpeare thought it uecellary 
to make: | 5 

„ Woodbin that beareth the honry-ſuckle.” STEEVENS, 

This paſſage has given riſe to various conjectures. It is certain, 
that the wood-bine and the honey-ſuckle were ſometimes conlidered 
as different plants. In one of Taylor's poems, we have 

«© The woodbine, primroſe, and the cowllip fine, 
«© The homſuckle, and the daffadill.” 

But I think'Mr. Stecvens's interpretation the true one. The old 
writers did not always carry the auxiliary verb forward, as Mr. 
Capell ſeems to ſuppoſe by his alteration of enrings to enring. So 
biſhop Lowth, in his excellent Introdu@ion to. Grammar, p. 118, 
has without reaſon corteded à fimilar paflage iu our tranſlation of 
St. Malthew. FARMER, 


ſure, 
it as 


\ 
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— 


OBtRoN advances, Enter Puck. 


Osz. Welcome, good Robin. See'ſt thou this 

| ſweet ſight? 
Her dotage now 1 do begin to pity. 
For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 


-__ 


Were any change neceſſary, T1 ſhould not ſcruple to read the 
wetdbind, i. e. ſmilax: a plant that twiſts round every other that 
grows in its Way. STEEVENS. 

lu lord Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Experiment 496, it is obſerved that 
there are (wo kinds of „ koneyſuckles, both the woodbine and the 
neſoil. i. e. the firſt is a plant that winds about trees, and the 
other is a three-leaved graſs. Perhaps theſe are meant in 141 Far- 
mer's quotation, The diſtindiou, however, may ſerve to! ſhew 
why Shakſpeare and other authors frequently added woodbine to 
loxry-ſuckle, when they mean che plant and, not the graſs. TOLLET. 


The interpretation of either Dr. Johnſon or Mr. Steevens removes 
all difficulty. The following paſſage in Sicily and Naples, or The 
Fatal Union, 1640, in which the honeyſuckle is ſpoken of as the 
flower, and the woodbine as the plant, adds ſome ſupport to Dr. 
Johnſog's expoſition: ; 

as ht a gift 
+ As this were for a lord, — a honey-ſuckle, 
«© The amorous woodbne's offspring *' 

But Minſhieu in v. Woodbinde, ſuppoſes them the ſame: „ Alia 
nomine nobis Anglis Honyſuckle diftus,” If Dr. Johnſon's expla- 
nadon be right, there ſhould be no point alter woodbine, honey- 
ſuclle, or enrings, MALONE. 


? — the female ivy — ] Shakſpeare calls it female ivy, becauſe 
it always requires ſome ſuppoit, which is poetically called its huſ- 
band, So Milton : 

led the vine 
© To wed ker elm; ſhe ſpous'd, about bios twines 
«© Her marriageable arms. 1 5 


© Ulmo conjundta ma1ito, '' Catull. 
D Platanuſque celebs R 
„% Evincet ulmos. Hor. STEEVENS. 


'Though the ivy here repreſents the female, there is, notwith- 
flanding, an evident reference in the words enrings and fingers, to 
the ring of the marriage rite. HENLEY. | 


lo our ancievt marriage ceremony, (or rather, perhaps, contract,) 
the woman gave the man a ring, as well as received one from him. 


* 
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Seeking ſweet ſavours 3 for this hateful fool, 

] did upbraid her, and fall out with her: 

'For ſhe his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coroner of freſh and fragrant flowers; 
And that ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to {well, like round and orient pearls, - 
Stood now within the pretty flourets' eyes,“ 
Like tears, that did their own diſgrace bewail, 
When | bad, at my pleaſure, taunted her, 

And the, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 

I then did aſk of her her changeling child; 
Which ſtraight ſhe gave me, and her fairy ſent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now I have the boy, I'will undo 

This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed ſcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian ſwain; 

That he awaking when the other do,“ 


To this cuſtom the condud of Olivia {ſee Twelfth Night, ſc. ult.) 
bears ſufficient teftimony : 

„A contract of eternal bond of love, &c. 

„ Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings. STEEVENS, 


3 — ſweet ſavours —] Thus Roberts's quarto and the firſt folio, 
Fiſher's quarto reads—ſavours; which, taken in_the ſenfe of orna- 
ments, ſuch as are worn at weddings, may be right. STEEVENS. 


* flourets' eyes, | The eye of a flower js the technical term 
for its center. Thus Milton, iu his Lycidas, v. 139; 
+ Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd hs. STEEVENS, 
7 That he awaking when the other do, | Such is the reading of 
the old copies, aud ſuch was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age 
though the modern editors have deparied from it. — So, in king 
Henry IV. P. 1: + — and unbound the reſt, and then came in the 


other. | ( 

Again, in King Henry TY. P. II: „ For the other, Sir John, let 
me lee," &c. 1 | 

So, in the epiſtle prefixed to Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication be 
the Devil, by Thomas Naſhe, 4to. 1592: 1 hope they will gie 
me leave to think there be fooles of that art, as well as of all 
ether." MALONE, 


* 
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May alt to Athens back again repair; 


And think no more of this night's accidents, 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But fir{t I will releaſe the fairy queen. 
Be, as thou waſt wont to be; 
| [ Toucking her eyes with an herb, 
See, as thou wait wont to lee : 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower“? 
Hath ſuch force and bleflied power. 
Now, my Titania; wake you, my ſweet queen. 
Trra. My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an als. 
Oze. There hes your love. | | 


0, how mine eyes do loath this viſage now ! 
OBE. Silence, a while. Robin, take off this 
head. — 
Titania, muſick call; and ſtrike more dead 
Than common licep, of all theſe five the ſenſe.” 
Trra. Muſick, ho! muſick; ſuch as charmeth ſleep. 
Puck. Now, when thou wak'ſt, with thine own 
fool's eyes peep. © _ | 
Oseg. Sound, muſick. | S$/:!] mufick, ] Come, my 
* queen, take hands with me, 
and rock the ground whereon thele ſleepers be. 


6 Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower ——] The old copies read — or 
Cupid's. Corre&ed by Dr. Thirlby. The herb now employed is 
fivled Diana's bud, becauſe it is applyed as an antidote to that 
charm which had conſtrained Titania to dote on Bottom with ** the 
loul of eve.“ MALONE. . 
 Dian's bud, is the bud of the Agnus Caſlus, or Challe Tree. Cu- 
id flower, is the Viola tricolor, or Love in Idleneſs. STEEvExs. 

7 of all theſe five the ſenſe.) The old copies read — theſe fin ; 
but this moſt certainly is corrupt. My ementation needs no juſtik- 
aon. The five, that lay alleep on the ſtage were Demetrius, 
Lylauder, Hermia, Helena, and Bottom. — Dr. Thirlby likewiſe 
communicated this very correction. THEOBALD. 


TiT4. How came theſe things to paſs ? 
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Now thou and I are new in amity; 
And will, to-morrow midnight, folemnly, 
Dance in duke Theſeus'houſe trumphantly, 
And bleſs it to all fair poſterity :8 
There ſhall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in,jollity. 
Puck. Fairy king, attend, and mark; 
I do hear the morning lark. 
Os. Then, my queen, in ſilence ſad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade :? 


3 8 Dance in duke Tleſeus“ houſe triumphantly, 8 1 
825 bleſs it to all fair pofterity: ] We ſhould read: o For 
— ot ia poſterity.” And 

i. e. to the remoteſt poſterity. WARBURTON. 
; 1 . | My 

Fair poſterity is the right reading. 
In the concluding ſong, where Oberon bleſſes the nuptial bed, 
| part of his benediQion is, that the poſterity of Theſeus ſhall 1. 
| be fair: * 
F «© And the blots of nature's hand 110 
„ Shall not in their iſſue fland; happy 
« Never mole, hare-lip, nor ſcar, , f 
„Nor mark prodigious, ſuch. as are Th 
% Deſpiſed in nativity, ject 
« Shall upon their children be.“ M. MASON, 15 
G ———to % fair proſperity: ] I have preferred this, which is 

the reading of the firſt and beſt quarto, printed by Fiſher, to that 11 
of the other quarto and the folio, ( poſterity, ) induced by the fol- was f 
lowing lines in a former ſcene: ner. 
66 your warrior love Tuelf 
Io Theſens muſt be wedded, and you come 2 ſim 
++ To give their bed joy and proſperity.” MALONE. > * 
9 Then, my queen, in filence ſad, lemi 
Trip we aſter the night's ſhade: | Sad ſignifies only grave, 9. ume 
ber; and is oppoſed to their dances and revels, which were nov prody 


ended at the finging of the morniag lark, So, in The Winters Play, 
Tale, Act IV: «+ My father and the gentlemen are in lad talk.” For 


grave or ſerious. WARBURTON. | 5 
A ſtatute 3 Henry VII. c. xiv. dire&s certain offences commit- te 
DO ted in the king's palace, to be tried by twelve ſad men of the kings 116. 


houſhold. BLACKSTONE. 


os 
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We the globe can compals ſoon, | 

Swifter than the wand ring moon. gf 
TiTa. Come, my lord; and in our flight, 

Tell me how it came this night, | 

Thatl ſleeping here was found, 

With thele mortals, on the ground, | Excunt, 

| [ Horns ſound within. 


* 


— 


kuter Tüxsxus, HirrorrrA, Eckus, and train, , 


Tas. Go, one of you, find out the foreſter ; — 
for now our obſervation is perform'd:? 
And ſince we have the vaward of the day.“ 
My love ſhall hear the muſick of my hounds. — 


eur obſervation is ferſorm'd:] The honours due to the 
morning of May, I know not why Shakſpeare calls this play A / 
Midſummer Night's-Dream, when he ſo carefully informs us that is 
happened on the night preceding May day, JOHNSON. 


The title of this play ſeems no more intended, to denote the 
preciſe time of the action, than that of The Winter's Tale; which 
ve find, was at the ſeaſon of ſheep-ſhearing. FARMER. 

The ſame phraſe Has been uſed in a former ſcene: 

© To do obſervance to a morn of, May.” 

| imagine that the title of this play was ſuggeſted by the time it 
vas firſt introduced on the ſtage, which was probably at Midſum- 
ner, 4 A Dream for the entertainment of a  Midſummer-night,” 
Ivelftk Night and The Winter's Tale had probably their titles from 
: ſimilar circumſtance. MALONE, 


In Twelſth Night, Ad III. ſc. iv. Olivia obſerves of Malvolio's ' 


ſeeming frenzy, that it „ is a very Midſummer madneſs.” That a 
„5. ume of the year we may therefore ſuppoſe was anciently thought * 
now produdive of meutal vagaries reſembling the ſcheme of Shakſpeare's | bf 
inter! kay. To this circumſtance it might have owed its tile. 
For : m STEEVENS. 


* =— the vaward of the day,] Vaward is compounded of van 


oth nd ward, the forepart. In Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, the word 
kings e is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Edinburgh Magazine, for Nov. 
86. STEEVENS. 


_ 


* 
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Uncouple in the weſtern valley; 90:.— 
Deſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter.— 


We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 


And mark the muſical confuſion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hir. I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear! 
With hounds of Sparta: never did 1 hear 

Such gallant chiding ;* for, beſides the groves, 


— 


$ — thy bay'd the bear — Thus all the old copies, And 


thus in Chaucer's Anightes Tale, v. 2020. Tyrwhitt's edit: 


The hunte yſtrangled with the wild beres.“ 


Bearbaiting was likewiſe once a diverſion eſteemed proper for 
royal perſouages, even of the ſofter ſex. While the princeſs Elira- 
'beth remained at Hatheld Houſe, under the cuſtody of Sir Thomas 
Pope, ſhe. was vilited by queen Mary. The next morning they 
were entertained with a grand exhibition of bearbailing, with which 
their highneſſes were Tight well content. See Life of Sir Thoma 
Pope, cited by Warton in his Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. Il. 


P. 391. STEEVENS. 


In The Winter's Tale Antigonus is deſtroyed by a bear, who is 
Ehaced by hunters. See alſo our "poet's Venus and Adonis: 
„% For now -ſhe hears it is no gentle chaſe, 

« But. the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud 


MALOXE, 


Holinſhed, with whoſe hiſtories our poet was well acquainted, 
fays „the bear? is a beaſt commonlie hunted in the Eaft conntrie,” 
See Vol. I. p. 206; and in p. 226, he ſays, „Alexander at vacant 
time hunted the tiger, the pard, the bore, and the beare.” Pliny, 
Plutarch, &c. mention bear-hunting. Turberville, in his Book of 
Hunting, has two chapters on hunting the bear. As the perſons 


mentioned by the poet are foreigners of the heroic ſtrain, he might 


perhaps think it nobler ſport for them to hunt the bear than the 
boar. Shakſpeare muſt have read the Knight's Tale in Chaucer, 
wherein are mentioned Theſeus's © white alandes [ grey-hounds} 
to huntin at the lyon, or the wild bere.”” TOLLET. 


6 — ſuch gallant chiding;] Chiding in this inſtance means only 
ound. So, in K. Henry VIII. 
% As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood.“ 
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The ſkies, the fountains,” every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry:* I never heard 
& muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 


THE. My hounds are bred? out of the Spartan 
kind, | R 
$0 flew'd,* ſo ſanded ;*? and their heads are hung 


Again, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, by John Day, 1608: 
l take great pride | 
« To hear ſoft muſick, and thy ſhrill voice chide.” 

Again, in the 22d thapter of Drayton's Polyolbion: 
drums and trumpets chide.” — STEEVENS., 


7 The ſkies, the fountains, ] Inſtead of fountains, Mr. Heath would 
read — mountains, The change had been propoſed to Mr. Theobald, 
who has well ſupported the old reading, by obſerving that Virgil 
and- other poets have made rivers, lakes, &c. reſponſive to ſound: 

© Tum vero-exoritur clamor, ripæque lacusque 
« Reſponſant circa, & cœlum tonat omne tumultu,” 
- | 5 MAT ONE. 


8 Scem'd all one mutual cry: ] The old copies concur in reading 
— ſtem 5 but, as Hippolyta is ſpeaking of time paſt, I have 4dopted 
Mr. Rowe's correction. STEEVENS. | 

9 My hounds ar? bred, &c.] This paſſage has been imitated by 
Lee in his Theodoſeus : 58 | 

„Then through the woods we chac'd the foaming boar, 
„% With hounds that open'd like Theſſalian bulls ; 
„Like tygers flew'd, and ſanded as the ſhore, 

„% With cars and cheſts that daſh'd the morning dew.” 
| MALONE. 


2 So flew'd, ] Sir T. Hanmer juſtly remarks, that flews are the 
large chaps of a deep-mouth'd hound. Arthur Golling uſes this 
word in his tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, finiſhed 1567, a 
book with which Shakſpeare appears to have been well acquainted. 
The poet is deſcribing Atzon's hounds, B. III. p. 34. b. 1575. 
Two of them, like our author's, were of Spartan kind; bred from 
a Spartan bitch and a Cretan dog: | . 

© — with other twaine, that had a ſyre of Crete, 

And dam of Sparta: tone of them called Jollyboy, a 
great 5 

„% And large-flew'd hound. 


Shakſpeare mentions Cretan hounds (with Spartan) afterwards | 
in this ſpeech of Theſcus. And Ovid's tranſlator, Golding, in 


Vol. VII. | K 
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' With ears that ſweep away the morning dew ;? 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd like Theſſalian bulls, 
Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each, A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſlaly: 
Judge, when you hear. — But, ſoft; what nymphs 
are theſe? 5 

Ex. My lord, this is my daughter here aſleep; 
And this, Lyſander; this Demetrias ip ö 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena: 
I wonder of ' their being here together. 

THE. No doubt, they roſe up early, to obſerve 
The fite of May; * and, hearing our intent, * 


the ſame deſcription, has them both in one verſe, ibid. p. 34. 4. 
% This latter was a hounde of Crete, the other was of Span.“ 
T. WARTOXN, 


So ſanded;] So marked with ſmall ſpots. Jonxsox. 


Sandy'd means of a ſandy colour, which is one of the true de- 
notements of a blood-hound. STEEVENS, 


3 With ears that ſweep away the morning dew; | So, in Heywool's 
Brazen Age, 1613: 
& the fierce Theſſalian hounds, 
„% With their flag ears, ready to ſweep the dew 
„% From their moiſt breaſts. STELvVENSs. 


4 TI wonder of — | The modern editors read — I wonder at, kc. 
But changes of this kind ought, I conceive, to be made with great 
caution; for the writings of our author's contemporaries furniſh us 
with abundant proofs that many modes of ſpeech, which now ſeem 
harſh to our ears, were juſtified by the phraſeology of former times, 
In All's well that ends well, we have: 

6% — thou diſlik'it 

« Of virtue, for the name.” MALONE. 

5 — they roſe up early, to obſerve : 
The rite of May; | The rite of this month was once fo univet- 

fally obſerved, that even author's thought their works would obtan 
a more favourable reception, if publiſhed on May-Day. The fol. 
lowing is a title-page to a metrical performance by a once celt- 
brated poet, Thomas Churchyard. 
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Came here in grace of our folemnity.— 


But, ſpeak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
That Hermia ſhould give anſwer of her choice? 


EGE. It is, my lord. 
Tax. Go, bid the huntſmen wake them with their 
horns. 
Horns, and ſhout within. DEMETRIUS, LYSANDER, | 
HERMIA, and HELENA, wake and flart uh. 
Tae. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine 
is paſl;* | 
Begin theſe wood-birds but to couple now ? 
Lys. Pardon, my lord. 
He and the reſt kneel to Tytstvs, 
TW. I pray you all, ſtand up. 
I know, you two are rival enemies; 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is ſo far from jealouſy, 
To fleep by hate, and fear no enmity? 
Lys. My lord, I ſhall reply amazedly, 
Half ſleep, half waking : But as yet, I ſwear, 
| cannot truly ſay how I came here: 
But, as 1 think, (for truly would I ſpeak, — 
And now I do bethink me, fo it 1s; ) 
I came with Hermia hither: our Intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, 'where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 


« Come bring in Maye with me, 
«© My Maye is freſh and greene; 
© A ſubjeAs harte, an humble mind, 
To ſerue a mayden Queene.“ 
« A diſcourſe of Rebellion, drawne forth ſor to warne the 
vanton wittes how to kepe their heads on their ſhoulders." 
+* Imprinted at London, in Fleteſtreat, by William Griffith, Anno 
omini 1570. The ft of Maye.” STEEVENS. 


aint Valentine is faſt ; ] Alluding to the old ſaying, that 
birds begin to couple on St. Valentine's day. STxzySNs. 


K 2 
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EcE. Enough, enough, my lord; you have 


enough : 

I bet the law, the law, upon his head. — 
They would have ſtol'n away, they would, Demetrius, 
T hereby to have defeated you and me: 
You, of your wife; and me, of my conſent ; 
Of my conlent that ſhe ſhould be your wife. 

Du. My lord, fair Helen told me of their ſtealth, 
Of this their purpoſe hither, to this wood; 
And I in fury hither follow'd them; 
Fair Helena 1 in fancy following me.“ 
But, my good lord, I wot not by what power. 


(But by ſome power it is,) my love to Hermia, 
Melted as doth the ſnow,” ſeems to me now 


As the remembrance of an idle gawd, * 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon: 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 


6 Fair Helena in fancy following me.] Fancy is here taken for 
love or aſſefion, and is oppoſed to fury, as before: 
„ Sight and tears, oer Fancy's followers.” 
Some now call that which a man takes particular delight in, his 
fancy. Flower-fancier, for a floriſt, and bird-fancier, for a lover. 
and feeder of birds, are colloquial words. JOHNSON. 
So, in Barnaby Googe's Cupido Conquered, 1563: 
© The chyefe of them was I[menis, 
hom beſt Diana lov'd, 
„% And next in place fat Hyale 
© Whom Fancye never mov'd.“ 
Again, in Hymen's Triumph, a Maſque by Daniel, 1623: 


„% With all perſuaſions ſought to win her mind 
„% To fancy him.“ 


Again: 
„% Do not enforce me to accept a man 
„I cannot fancy.” STEEVENS. | 
7 as doth the ſnow, ] The word doth which ſeems to have 
been inadvertently omitted, was ſupplied by Mr. Capell. The 
emendation here made is confirmed by a pallage in K. Henn V: 
66 as doth the melted ſnow 
„% Upon the vallies.” MALONE. 


$ — G3 idle gawd, | See note on this word, p. 7. STEEVENS. 
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The object, and the pleaſure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 

Was I betroth'd ere I ſaw Hermia :? 

But, like in ſickneſs,“ did I loath this food: 

But, as in health, come to my natural taſte, 

Now do I wiſh it, love it, long for it, 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

Tux. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met: 

Of this diſcourſe we more Will hear anon, 

Egeus, I will overbear your will; 

For in the temple, by and by with us, 

Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit. 

And, for the morning now is ſomething worn, 

Our purpos'd hunting ſhall be ſet aſide.— 

Away, with us, to Athens : Three and three, 

We'll hold a feaſt in great ſolemnity.— 

Come, Hippolyta. „ | 
[ Exeunt THESEUS, HIPPOLYTA, EGEUs and train. 
DEM. Theſe things ſeem ſmall, and undiſtin- 

guiſhable, | 

Like far-off mountains turned into clouds, 
Her, Methinks, I ſee theſe things with parted eye, 


When every thing ſeems double. 


HEL. So methinks : 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own.* 


I ——ere I ſaw Hermia:|] The old copies read—ere I ſee—, 
|  STEEVENS. 

* — like in ſickneſs, ] So, in the next line —“ as in health—.“ 
The old copies erroneouſly read— „ like @ ſickneſs.” LI owe the 
preſent corredtion to Dr. Farmer. STEEVENS. | 
Come, Hippolyte. ] I ſuppoſe, ſor the ſake of meaſure, we ſhould 
read— Come my Hippolyta.“ STEEVENS. „ 

* And I have found Demetrius like @ jewel, 

Mine own, and not mine own. ] Hermia had obſerve that 
tings appeared double to her. Helena replies, ſo methinks, and 


—— — 
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Dru. | 2 It ſeems to me}? 


then ſubjoins, that Demetrius was like a jewel, her own and ng 
her own. He 1s here, then, compared to ſomething which had 
the property of appearing to be one thing when it was another, 
Not the property ſure of a jewel: or, if you will, of none but az 
falſe one. We ſhould read: 

% And I have found Demetrius like à gemell, 

©« Mine own, and not mine own." 

From Gemellus, a tuin. For Demetrius had that night aded tyg 
ſuch diſſerent parts, that ſhe could hardly think them both played 
by one and the fame Demetrius; but that there were twin Deme. 
triules like the two Soſias in the farce. From Gemellus comes the 
French, Gemeau or Jumsauv, and in the feminine, Cemelle or Ju- 
melle, So, in Macon's trauflation of The Decameron of Boccace— 
© [l avoit trois filles plus dgees que les maſies, des quelles les deux qui 
eftotert jumelles avotent quinze ans,” Quatrieme Jour. Nov, 3, 
| WARBURTON, 


This emendation is ingenious enough to deſerve to be true. 
Jounsox, 


Dr. Warburton has been accuſed of coining the word, genmell: 
but Drayion has it in the preface to his Baron's Wars. * The 
quadrin doth never double; or to uſe a word of heraldrie, neyer 
bringeth forth gemels,” FARMER, 

Again: 
« — unleſs they had been all gemels or couplets.“ 
STEEVENS, 


Helena, I think, means to ſay, that having found Demetrius 
unexpetledly, the conſidered her property in him as inſecure as that 
which a perſon has in a jewel that he has found by accident; which 

. he knows not whether he ſhall retain, aud which therefore may 
properly enough be called his own and not his own, She does not 
ſay, as Dr. Warburton has repreſented, that Demetrius was like 6 
Jewel, but that ſhe had ſound kim, like a jewel, &c. 


A kindred thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra: 
66 by ſtarts * 
% His freited fortunes give him hope and fear 
40 of what he has, and has not.” | auc 
The ſame kind of expreſſion is found alſo in The Merchant of * 
Venice: | | Wy in 
| „Where ev'ry ſomething, being blent together, ( 


| „% Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy, 
| «© Expreſt, and not expreſt.” M ALONE. 


See alſo, Mr. Heath's REVISAL, p. 57. REED. | 
2 1t ſeems io me,] Thus the folio. The quartos begin this ſpeech Wl her 
zs follows; | ay , 
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That yet we fleep, we dream.—Do not you think, 
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The duke was here, and bid us follow him? 
Her. Yea; and my father. 
HEL. And Hippolyta. 

Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple, 
Dev. Why then, we are awake: let's follow 
him; | 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. | 

[ Exeunt. 


As they go out, BOTTOM awakes, 


Bor. (When my cue comes, call me, and I will 


anſwer my next is, Moſt fair Pyramus,—- Hey, 


ho!—Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows- mender! 
Snout the tinker! Starveling! God's my life ! ſtolen 
hence, and left me aſleep! I have had a moſt rare 
viſion. I have had a dream, —paſt the wit of man 
to ſay what dream it was: Man is but an aſs, if 


Axe you ſure 
« That we are awake?” | 
I had once injudiciouſly reſtored theſe words; but they add no 
weight to the ſenſe of the paſlage, and create ſuch a deſed in the 
meaſure as is beſt remedied by their omiſſion. STEEVENS, 


That we à ate? ] Sure is here uſed as a dillyllable: ſo fire, 


fre, hour, Kc. The word now That we are now awake? | ſeems 


to be wanting, to complete the metre of the next line, MALONE, 


cannot accede to a belief that ſure was ever employed as a diſ- 
ſyllable, much leſs at the end of a verſe. Fire (ancienily ſpelt fer) 
aud hour ( anciently ſpelt hewer) might be diſſyllabically uſed, be- 
cauſe the duplicate vowels in each of them were readily ſeparated 
in pronunciation. : 

Our author might have written — 

But are you ſure . 

© That we are now awake? —" 2 

Having exhibited this paſlage, however, only in my note on the 

hemiſtich that follows it, I have little folicitude ſor its reformation, 
STEEVENS, 

K 4 
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he go about to expound this dream. Methougbt 
] was—there is no man can tell what. Methought 
I was, and methought I had, —But man is but a 
patch'd fool,? if he will offer to ſay what methought 
I had. The eye of man“ hath not heard, the ear 
of man hath not ſeen; man's hand is not able to 
taſte, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to re- 
port, what my dream was. LI will get Peter Quince 
to write a ballad of this dream: it ſhall be call'd 
Bottom's Dream, becauſe it hath no bottom; and 
I will ſing it in the latter end of a play, before the 
duke: Peradventure, to make it the more graci- 
ous, I ſhall ſing it at her death.“ Exit. 


3 —— fatich'sd feel,] That is, a fool in a particolour'd coat, 
| | Jouxsox, 
4 The eye of man, &c,] He is here blundering upon the ſcrip- 
tural paſlage of «++ Eye hath not ſeen, nor car heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things, &c, 1. Cor. ii. g. 
Douce, 


F — the latter end of the play, before the duke: i. e. the play 
in which he was to perform. The old copies read—*+* 4 play.“ 
I have not ſcrupled to place the preſent emendation, which is Mr. 
Ritſon's, iu the text. STEEVENS, ö 

6 = I ſhall ſing it at her death. ] At whoſe death? In 
Bottom's ſpeech there is no mention of any ſhe-creature, to whom 
this relative can be coupled. -1 make not the leaſt ſcruple but 
Bottom, for the ſake of a jeſt, and to render his voluntary, as ve 
may call it, the more gracious and extraordinary, ſaid ;—1 ſhall 
ing it after death. He, as Pyramus, is kill'd upon the ſcene; and 
ſo might promiſe to riſe again at the concluſion of the interlude, 
and give the duke his dream by way of ſong. The ſource of the 
corruption of the text is very obvious. The f in aſter being ſunk 
by the vulgar pronunciation, the copyiſt might write it from the 
ſound,—a'ter : which the wiſe editors not underſtanding, conclu- 
ded, two words were erroneoully got together; ſo, ſplitting them, 
and clapping in an 4, produced the preſent reading—at ker. 

THEOBALD, 


Theobald might have quoted the following paſſage in The Tempeſt 
in ſupport of his emendation. * This is a very ſcurvy tune {ſay 
Trinculo,) for a man to ug at his funeral. — Let I believe the 
text is right. MALONE, 
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LEST. ST 4 


Athens. A Room in Quince's Houſe. 


Enter QUINCE, FLUTE, SNOUT, and STARVELING; 


5 Quin. Have you ſent to Bottom's houſe ? is he 
oy come home yet? — A 
. STAR. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he 
he is tranſported. 
5 Fro. If he come not, then the play is marr'd; 
| I goes not forward, doth it? 
il, Jo 
Quin. It is not poſlible: you have not a man in 

. all Athens, able to diſcharge Pyramus, but he. 
* Fru. No; ; he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any 
2 handycraft man in Athens. 
. Quin. Yea, and the belt perſon too: and he is 
* a very paramour, for a ſweet voice. 
1 Flu. You mult ſay, paragon: a paramour is, God 4 
ur. I bleſs gs: a thing of nought.” 

* —4t her death. ] He may mean the death of rhiſbe, which his 
= bead might be at preſent full of; and yet I cannot but prefer the 

we happy conjeQure of Mr, Theobald to my own attempt at explana- 
hall 75 STEEVENS. 
wy” — 4 thing of nought, ] This Mr. Theobald changes with great x 
ade, ng to @ thing of naught; i. e. a good for nothing thing. 
the NY JOHNSON, 
unk 4 ling of nought may be the true reading, So, in Hamlet: 
the „% Ham, The king is a ing 
clu- % Guil, A thing my lord? 
em, « Ham. Of nothing.” 
See the note*on this paſſage. ” 

ALD, Paramour being a word which Flute did not underſtand, he may 
1571 delign to ſay that it had no meaning, 1. e. Was @ thing of nought. 
ſay Mr. M. Maſon, however, is of a different opinion. The 


the ejaculation, ( ſays he) God bleſs us! proves that Flute imagined he 
vas ſaying a naughty word.“ STEEVENS. | 


"4 
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Enter SNUG. 


SxnuG. Maſters, the duke is coming from the 
temple, and there 1s two or three lords and ladies 
more married: if our ſport had gone forward, ye 
had all been made men. 

_Fru. O ſweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he loft 
ſixpence a-day during his life; he could not have 
ſcaped ſix ꝓence a-day : an the duke had not given 
him fix-pence a-day for playing Pyramus, III be 
hang'd; he would have deſerv'd it: fix-pence a- 
day, in Pyramus, or nothing.“ | 


Enter BOTTOM. 


Bor. Where are theſe lads ? where, are theſe 
hearts ? | 
Qui. Bottom !—O moſt courageous day! 0 
moſt happy hour ! | 

BoT. Maſters, I am to diſcourſe wonders : but 
alk me not what; for, if I tell you, 1 am no true 
Athenian, I will tell you every thing, right as it 
fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, ſweet Bottom. 

Bor. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you, 
is, that the duke hath dined : Get your apparel to- 


2 — made men.] In the ſame ſenſe as in The Tempeſt, © an) 
monſter in England makes @ man. JOANSON. 

— ſixpence @ day, in Pyramus, or nothing. | Shakſpeare has 
already ridiculed the title-page of Cambyſes by Thomas Preſton; 
and here he ſeems to allude to him, or ſome other perſon who, like 
him, had been penſioned for his dramatic abilities. Preſton added! 
part in John Ritwiſe's play of Dido before queen Elizabeth 2 
Cambridge, in 1564; and the queen was ſo well pleaſed, that ſhe 
beſtowed on him a penſion of twenty pounds a year, Which 15 liule 

more than a ſhilling à day. STREVENS, 
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gether; good firings to your beards,* new ribbons 
o your pumps; meet preſently at the palace; every 
man look o'er his part; for, the ſhort and the long 
is, our play is preferr'd.* In any caſe, let Thiſby 
have clean linen; and let not him, that plays the 
lion, pare his nails, for they ſhall hang out for the 
lion's claws. And, moſt dear actors, cat no onions, 


nor garlick, for we are to utter {weet breath, and I 


do not doubt but to hear them ſay, it is a ſweet 
comedy. No more words; away; go, away. 
Exeunt. 


2 — good firings to your beards, ] i. e. to prevent the falſe beards, 
which they were to wear, from falling off, MALOXE. 


As no falſe beard could be worn, without a ligature to faften it 
on, (and a ſlender one would ſuffice, ) the caution of Bottom, con- 
ſidered in ſuch a light, is ſuperfluous. I ſuſpe@ therefore that the 
good ſtrings recommended by him, were ornamental, or employed to 
give an air of novelty to the countenances of the performers, Thus, 
in Meaſure for Meaſure, (Where the natural beard is unqueſtionably 
ſpoken of,] the Duke, intent on disfiguring the head of Ragozine, 
ſays — O, death's a great diſguiſer; and you may add to it. Shave 
the head, and tie the beard.” STEEVENS. 


our play is preferr'd. ] This word is not to be underſtood 
in its moſt common acceptation here, as if their play was choſen 
in preference to the others; (for that appears afterwards not to be 
the fat;) but means, that it was given in among others for the 
duke s option. So, in Julius Ceſar Decius, ſays, 

„Where is Metellus Cimber? let him go N 

And preſently prefer lis ſuit to Cæſar. THEOBALD, 


, 
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AdG T v. SCENE I. 
The ſame. An Apartment in the Palace of Theſeus. 


\ 
Enter 'THESEUS, HIPPOLYTA, PHILOSTRATE, Lords, 
and Attendants. 


Hir. Tis ſtrange, my Theſeus, that theſe lovers 
ſpeak of. N | 

THe. More ſtrange than true. I never may believe 
Thele antique fables, nor theſe fairy toys. 
Lovers, and madmen, have ſuch ſeething brains,“ 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 
The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact :* 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick,” 


4 —— Fuck ſeething brains, ] So, in The Tempe: 
© —— thy brains, 
«« Now uſeleſs, boi''d within thy ſcull. SrEEVIX«s. 
We meet with the ſame expreſſion in The Winter's Tale: Would 


any but theſe boil'd brains of three and twenty hunt this weather?” 
| | ' MALONE, 


s The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, ] An ingenious moderu 
writer ſuppoſes that our author had here in contemplation Oreſtes, 
Mark Antony, and himſelf; but I do not recolle& any paſſage in 
his works that ſhows him to have been acquainted with the Rory 
of Agamemnon's ſon, — ſcelerum furiis agitatus Oreſtes: and indeed, 
if even ſuch were found, the ſuppoſed alluſion would ftill remain 
very problematical. MALONE. 

6 Are of imagination all compaQ: ] i. e. made up of mere imagi- 
nation. S0, in As You Like It: 

„Af he, compact of jars, grow mufical. STEEVENS. 

7 That is, the madman: the lover, all as frantick, | Such is the 
reading of all the old copies; inſtead of which, the modern editols 
have given us — 5 

+ The madman: while the lover, &c. STEEVENS. 


by [ 
ſcrib 
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zees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt :* 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling.“ 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven; | 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Tarns them to ſhapes, amd gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 
Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination; 

That, if it would but apprehend ſome joy, 

t comprehends ſome bringer of that joy; 

Or, in the night, imagining ſome fear, 

How eaſy is a buſh ſuppos'd a bear? 

Hip. But all the ſtory of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur'd fo together, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 
Andgrows to ſomething of great conſtancy ;* 
But, howſoever, ſtrange, and admirable. 


us, 


Enter LYSANDER, DEMETRIUS, HERMIA, and 
HELENA. 


Tux. Here come the lovers, full of joy and 
mirth. — | 
Joy, gentle friends! joy, and freſh days of love 
accompany your hearts! 


i Sees Helen's beauty in @ brow of Egypt:] By a brow of 
Egypt“ Shakſpeare means no more than the brow of @ gip/y. So 
much for ſome ingenious modern's ideal Cleopatra. See note 5. 

"4 STEEVENS. 

I — in @ fine frenty rolling, ] This ſeems to have been imitated | 
by Drayton' in his Epifile to J. Reynolds on Poets and Poetry: de- 
cribing Marlowe, he ſays* 

„ that fine madneſs ill he did retain, 
„% Which rightly ſhould poſſeſs a poet's brain. 
„ MALONE. 
1 —— econflancy; ] Conſiſtency, ability, certainty. JOHNSON. 


, 
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Lys. More than to ns 


Wait on* your royal walks, your board, your bed! 
THE. Come now; what maſks, what dance ſhall 
we have, 


To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper, and bed-time ? 
Where is our uſual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguiſh of a torturing hour? 
Call Philoſtrate.“ | 
PHILOST. Here, mighty Theſeus, 
Tux. Say, what abridgment“ have you for this 
evening ? | 


What maſk? what muſick? How ſhall we beguile 


2 Wait on ] The old 2 have — wait in. 
Mr. Rowe, MALONE. 


3 Call Philoflirate.] In the folio, 1623, it is, Call Egers, and 
all the ſpeeches afterwards ſpoken by Philoſtrate, except chat be- 
ginning, 4+ No, my noble lord,“ &c. are there given to that 
character. But the modern editions, from the quartos 1600, have 
rightly given them to Philoſtrate, who appears iu the firſt ſcene as 
maſter of the revels to Theſeus, andi is there ſent out on a fimikr 
kind of errand. 

In The Knight's Tale of 6 Arcite, under the name of 
Philoflrate, is ſquire of the chamber to Theſeus. STEEVENS. 


4 Say, what abridgment, &c.} By abridgment our author may 
mean a dramatick performances, which crowds the events of years 
into a few hours. So, in Hamlet, Act II. fc. vii. he calls the 
players abridgments, abſtrafls, and brief chronicles of the line. 

Again, in K. Henry V/V: 

© Then brook abridgment; and your eyes advance 
© After your moughts 

It may be worth while, however, to obſerve, that in the Norll 
the word abatement had the ſame meaning as diverſion or amuſement, 
So, in the Prologue to the 5th Book of G. Douglas's verſion of the 
Eneid: 

„Ful mony mery abaitmentis followis here.” STEEVESS. 


Does not abri4gement in the preſent inſtance, ſignify amuſement i 


beguile the tediouſneſs of the evening? or, in one word, 12 * ? a 
; ENLE 


Correfcd be 


us 
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The lazy time, if not with ſome delight? 0 
PHILOST. There is a brief,* how many ſports are 
ripe ; | 
Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firſt. 
7012 Giving a paper. 
Tux. reads. |] The battle with the Centaurs, to be ſung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.* 
We'll none of that: that have Itold my love, 
In glory of my kinſman Hercules. 
The riot of the tipſy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian ſinger in their rage. 
That is an old device; and it was play'd © 
When I from Thebes came laſt a conqueror, 
The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 
Of learning,? late deceas'd in beggary. 


\ 


— a brief,] 3. e. a ſhort account or enumeration. So, in 
Caſcoigne's Dulce Bellum Inexpertis : 
She ſent a brief unto me by her mayd.” 
Again, in King John: 
« the hand of time 
. * Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. STEIVENS. 


5 — are Tipe; ] One of the quartos has — ripe, the other old 
editions — rife, JOHNSON. | 


Ripe is the reading of Fiſher's quarto. Riſe, however, is a word 
uled both by Sidney and Spenſer. It means abounding, but is. 
now almoſt obſolete. Again, in Stephen Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 
1579: „ — you ſhall find the theaters of the one, and the abuſes 
ol the other, to be rife among us. STEEVENS. 


7 The. reads, ] This is printed as Mr. Theobald gave it from 
both the old quartos. In the firſt folio, and all the following edi. 
nous, Lyſander reads the catalogue, and Theſeus makes the re- 
marks, JOHNSON. 


s By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.] This ſeems to. imply 
i more ancient pradice of caſtration for the voice, than can be 
bound in opera annals. BURNEY. | 

The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 

Of learning, &c.] 1 do not know whether it has been before 
obſerved, that Shakſpeare here, pethaps, alluded to Spenſer's 
oem, entitled The Tears of the Muſes, on the negleR and contempt 
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That is ſome ſatire, keen, and critical,“ 
Not ſorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A, tedious brief ſcene of young Pyramus, 

And his love Thiſbe ; very tragical mirth, 
Merry and tragical? * Tedious and brief? 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous ſtrange ſnow.“ 
How ſhall we find the concord of this diſcord ? 


of learning. This piece firſt appeared in quarto, with others 1591, 
The oldeſt edition of this play. now known is dated 1600, If 
Spenſer's pbem be here intended, may we not preſume that there is 
ſome earlier edition of this? But however, if the alluſion be al. 
lowed, at leaſt it ſeems to bring the play below 1591. 

| ; T. WarrTox, 


3 — keen, and critical, ] Critical here means criticiſing, cenſur- 
ing. So, in Othello: 
„%, IT am nothing if not critical,” STEEVENS. 


3 Merry and tragical? ] Our poet is ſtill harping on Canhſu, 
of which the firſt edition might have appeared in 1 when 
« an Enterlude, a lamentable Tragedy full of pleaſant myrth“ wa 
licenſed to John Alde. Regiſt. Stat. fol. 184. b. STEEVENS. 


4 That is, hot ice, and wonderous firange ſnow. ] The nonſenſe of 
this line ſhould be corrected thus: ; 
4% That is, hot ice, à wonderous ſtrange ſhow, " 
| WARBURTON, 


Mr, Upton reads, not improbably : 
„% And wonderous ſtrange black ſnow. '' JoHns0N. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads — wondrous ſcorching ſnow, Mr. Pope 
omits the line entirely. I think the paſlage needs no change, on 
account of the verſification; for wonderous is as often uſed as three, 
as it is as two ſyllables. The meaning of the line is — 

14 hot ice, and ſnow of as ſtranger a quality.” 

There is, however, an ancient pamphlet entitled, “ Tarton' 
Deviſe upon this unlooked for grete ſnowe. And perhaps the pal- 
ſage before us may contain ſome alluſion to it. This works is entered 
on the books of the Stationers' Company; as alſo, „ A ballet of 
a Northerne Man's Report of the wonderful greate ſnowe in tle 
Southerne parts, &c. STEEVENS. | 


As there is no antitheſis between ffrange and ſnow, as there is be- 
tween hot and ice, I believe we ſhould read — „ and wonderous 
ſirong ſnow.” M. MASON, 
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PHILOST. A play there is, my lord, ſome ten words 
long ; 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long; 
Which makes it tedious: for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is; : 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himſelf. 
Which, when 1 faw rehears'd, I muſt confeſs, F 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 
The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed, 
Tux. What are they, that do play it? 
PaILOST. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens 
here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now: 
And now have toil'd their nnbreath'd memories“ 
With this ſame play, againſt your nuptial, 
Ink. And we will hear it. 
PHILOST. No, my noble lord, 
Itis not for you: I have heardit over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world: 
Unleſs you can find ſport in their initents,“ 


In ſupport of Mr. Maſon's c@jcQure it may be obſerved that 
the words ſtrong and ſtrange are often confounded in our old plys. 
Mr. Upton's emendation alſo may derive ſome ſupport from a 
pallage in Macbeth: 6 
& when they ſhall be opened, bleck Macbeth 
% Shall ſeem as pure as ſnow.' MALOKNE, 


J unbreath'd memories —] That i is, unexerciſed, unpradtiſed 
memories. STEEVENS. 


b Unleſs yeu can find ſport in their intents, | Thus all the copies, 
But as | know not what it is to /{re{ch and con an intent, I ſuſpe& 
2 line to be loſt, JOHNSON, 


To intend and to attend were anciently ſynonymous. Of this 
uſe ſeveral inſtances are given in a note on the third ſcenc of the firſt 


Vor. VII. 5. L 5 | 


9 
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Extremely ſtretch'd, and conn'd with cruel pain, 
To do you ſervice. 
THE. I will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amils, 

When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it.” 

Go, bring them in ;—and take your places, ladies, 
; Exit PaHILOsSTRAT:, 
Hir. I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg'd, 

And duty in his ſervice periſning. 

Tux. Why, gentle ſweet, you ſhall ſee no ſuch 
thing. | 
Hir. He ſays, they can do nothing in this kind, 
Thx. The kinder we, to give them thanks for 
nothing. 
Our ſport ſhall be, to take what they miſtake: 
And what poor duty cannot do,? 


act of Othello. Intents therefore may be put for the objed of their 
attention, We {till ay a perſon is intent on his bulineſs. 
| STEEVENS, 


7 — never any thing can be amiſs, 


| When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it.] Ben Jonſon in Cynthia's 
Revels has employed this ſentiment of humanity on the ſame occa- 
ſion, when Cynthia is preparing to fee a maſque: 


+ Nothing which duly gl dehfire to pleaſe, 
© Bears written on the forchead, comes amiſs.” 
- STEEVENS, 


2 Our ſport ſhall be, &c.] Voltaire ſays ſomething like this of 
Louis XIV. who took a pleaſure in ſeeing his courtiers in conlu- 
ſion when they ſpoke: to him. : 

I am told, however, by a writer in the Edinburgh Magazine, for 
Nov. 1786, that I have aſſigned a malignant inftead oi a humane 
ſentiment to Theſeus, and that he really means — We will accey! 
with pleaſure even their blundering allempt. STEEVENS. 


9 And what poor duty cannot do,] The defeAive metre of this line 
ſhews that ſome word was inadvertently, omitted by the traaſcriber 
or compoſitor. Mr. Theobald ſupplied the defect by reading“ And 
what poor willing duty,“ &c, MALONE, 


of 
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Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit.“ 

Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed? 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver, and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 


es, Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears, 
1 And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 


Not paying me a welcome: Truſt me, ſweet, 
Cut of this hlence, yet, I pick'da welcome; 


2 And what poor duty cannon! do, 
Noble reſpef takes it in might, not merit, ] The ſenſe of this 
paſſage, as it now ſtands, if it has any ſenſe, is this: What the in- 
ability of duty cannot perform, regardſul generoſfily receives as an aft 
of ability, though not of merit, The contrary Is rather true: What 
dutiſulneſs tries ts perform without ability, regardful generofily recetves 
as having the merit, though not the power, of complete performance. 7 


We ſhould thera read: 
And what poor duty cannot do, 


heir Noble reſped takes not in might, but merit. Jonxsox. 2 
ay In mght, is perhaps an elliptical exproſuen for what might have 
— been. SYEEVENS. | 

_ If this paſlage is to fland as it is, the EYES 2h appears to be 
kia's this :—+** and what poor quty would do, but cannot accompliſh, 
eca- 


noble reſped conhideis as it might have been, not as it is. 


ne M. Maso. 
And what 0 tries to perform without ability, regardful 
= geuerolity receives with complacency, eſtimating it not by the actual 
; merit of the performance, but by what it migi! have been, were 
s of the abilities of the perjermers equal to their zeal. —Such, I think, 
nlu- is the true interpretation of this paſſage; ſor which the teader is 
indebted partly to Dr. Johnlon, aud partly to Mr. Steevens. 
for }  MALOXE 
pony 1 Where I have come, great clerks, have purpoſed, Kc. 80, Im 
encles : | 
: © She ſings like one 1 and ſhe 3 : 
m © As goddels like to her admired lays; . . 
2 „ Deep clerks ſhe dumbs. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that periods in the text is uſed in the ſenſe | = 


of full points, MALONE. 


L 2 
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And in the modeſty of ſearfyl duty \ 


I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of ſawcy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-ned ſimplici 

In leaſt, ſpeak moſt, io my N es & 38 


Enter PHILOSTRATE. 


PHiLOST. So pleale your grace, the prologue i; 
addreſt.“ 


Tux. Let him approach. [ Flouriſh of Trumpets," 


Enter PROLOGUE. 


Prot. If we offend, it is with our good will. 
That you fhould think, we come not to offend, 
But with good-will. To ſhow our ſimple ſkill, 
Tab is the true beginning of our end. 
Conſider then, we come but in deſpite. 
We do not come, as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is. All for your delight, 
We are not here. That you ſhould here repent you, 
T he actors are at hand; and, by their ſhow, 
You ſhall know all, that you are like to know. 
THe. This fellow doth not ſtand upon points. 
Lys. He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt; 
4 —— addreſt,] That is, ready. 30, in K. Henry V: ; 


«© To-morrow for our march we are nm wh 
STEEVENS. 


5 Flouriſh iſh of e n appears from The Guls Hornbook, by 
Decker, 1609, that the prologue was auciently uſher'd in by truw- 
pets. Preſent not yourſelfe on the ſtage ( eſpecially at a uc 
play) until the quaking prologue hath, (by rubbing) got cullor in 
his checkes, and 1s ready to give the trumpets their cue that hee's 
upon point to enter. STEEYENS. 


18 


on, 
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he knows not the ſtop. A good moral, my lord: 
t is not enough to {peak, but to ſpeak true. 

Hire. Indeed he hath play d on this prologue, 
like a child on a-recorder ;* a ſound, but not in 
government.” 
Tux. His ſpeech was like a tangled chain; no- 
thing impaired, but all diſordered. Who is next? 


% 


Enter PyRAMUS, and TRHISBE, Wall, Moonſhine, 
| and Lion, as in dumb ſhow.* 


PROL. ** Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this 
ſhow; - 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 
+. This beanteous lady 'Thilby is, certain,” 


- 


6 _—— 0n a recorder; ] Lord Bacon in his natural hiſtory, cent. 
in. ſed. 221, ſpeaks of ee and flutes at the {ame inſtant, and 
ſays, that the recorder hath a lels bore, and a greater, above and 
below; and elſewhere, cent. iti. ſect. 187, he ſpeaks of it as having 
fix holes, in which teſpect it anſwers to the Tibia minor or Flajolet 
of Merſennus. From all which particulars it ſhould ſeem that the 
fate and the recorder were dilletent inſtruments, and that the laiter 
in propriety of ſpeech was no other than the flagelet. Hawkins's 
Hiſtory of Muſick, Vol. IV. p. 479. REED. 


Shakſpeare introduces the ſame inflrament in Hamlet; aad Milton 
ſays: 


„% To the ſound of ſoft recorders,” 
The recorder is mentioned in many of the old plays. STEEVENS, 


7 — but not in government.] That is, not regularly, according 
to the tune. STEEVENS. 


Hamlet, ſpeaking of a recorder, favs, — ** Govern theſe ventages 
with your fingers and thumb; give it breath with your mouth; 
and it will diſcourſe moſt eloguent muſic.“ — This explains the 
meaning of government in this pailage, M. MASON. 

$ In this place the folio, 1623, exhibits the following promp- 
ters diregion. Tawyer with a trumpet beſore them. STEEVENS. 


9 This beauteous lady Thijby is, certain. ] A burleſque was here 
| 3 
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„ This man, with lime and rough-caſt, doth preſent 
„ Wall, that vile wall which did theſe lovers ſun- 
der; 
And through wall's chink, poorſauls, they are 
content | 
„% To whiſper; at the which let no man wonder, 
„% This man, with lantern, dog, and buſh of thorn, 
„% Preſentetk moon-{hine : for, if you will know, 
„% By moon-{hine did theſe lovers think no {corn 
e To meet at Ninus' tomb,“ there, there to woo, 
„This grilly bealt, which by name lion bight,? 
e The truſty Thiſby, coming. firſt by night, 
„Did ſcare away, or rather did re 3 


intended on the frequent recurrence of “ certain“ as a hungling 
rhime in poetry moie ancient than the age of Shakſpeare. 

Thus in a thort poem entitled A (tell treatyſe called the dyſhu- 
tacyon or the conflaynie of the herte through perced with the lokynge of 
tie eye. Tiprynicd at London in Fletefirete at ye ſygne of the Joune by 
Wynkyn de Wi 01.48.” 

„ And houndes ſyxeſcore and mo certayue — 
„% To whome my thought gan to ſtrayne certayne — 
& Whan i had fyrſt ſyght of her certayne — 
„% In all hououre ſhe bach no pere gerlayne — 
© To loke upon a fayre Lady certayne — 
As moch as is in me I am contente certayne — 
© They made there both two theyr promyſſe certayne — 
« All armed with margaretes cerlayne — 
« Towards Venus when they ſholde go certayne—, Kc. 
* STEEVENS, 
* To meet at Minus tomb, Kc.] So, in Chaucer's Legend of Till 
of Babylon : 
© Thei fetiin cakes ther metingis ſhould be, 
64 There king Minus was graven undir a tre.“ 
Again: 
„% And as ſhe ran her wimple ſhe let fall,“ &c. 

Again, Golding iu his verhon ot Ovid's Metamerplaſs, B. IV. 
has a Gimil.r line: 

« And as he fled away for haſte, ſhe let her mantle fall.“ 
STEEVENS, 

3 —— which by name Lion higkt,] As all the other parts of this 

ſpeech are in alternate rhyme, excepting that it cloſes with a £0u 


3 


7 - ant 


Y 
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4 And, as ſhefled, her mantle ſhe did fall;“ 
„% Which lion vile with bloody mouth did ſtain: 
« Anon comes Pyramus, ſweet youth, and tall, 
« And finds his truſty Thiſby's mantle flain : 
;« Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade,“ 
He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt ; 
„% And, Thiſby tarrying in mulberry ſhade, | 
% His dagger drew, and died. For all the reſt, 


plet ; and as no rhime is left to name, we muſt conclude, either a 
verſe is Dipt out, which cannot now be retriev'd; or, by a tranſ- 


poſition of the words, as I have placed them, the poet intended a 
triplet. THEOBALD, 


Hight, in old Engliſh ſignifies—is called. —1 think it more pro- 
bable that a line, following the words—. by night, has been loſt. 
e | MALONE, 


4 —— her mantle ſhe did fall; ] Thus all the old copies. The 
modern editions read —-*+ ſhe let fall,” anneceſiarily. To fall in 
this inſtance is a verb active. 

So, in The Tempeſt, Act Il. ſc. i: ; 

„Aud when I rear my hand, do you the like, y 
« To fall it an Gonzalo.” STEEVENS. 


s Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, ] Mr. Upton 
rightly obſerves, that Shakſpeare iu this line ridicules the alle&a- 
tion of beginning many words with the ſame letter. He might 
have remarked_ the fame of | 5 

« The raging rocks f : 
«© And ſhivering ſhocks." 

Gaſcoigne, contemporary with our poet, remarks and blames 

the ſame afleation. JOHNSON. a 


It is alſo ridiculed by Sidney in his Atropfel and Stella. 15: 
© You that do Didionaries' method bring 
„% Into your rimes, running ia rattling rowes.“ 
But this alliteration ſeems to bave reached the height of its faſhion 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The following ſtanza is quoted from 
a poem On the Fall and evil Succeſs of Rebelliou, written iu 1537, by 
Wilfride Holme. | 
„% Loe, leprous lurdeins, lubricke in loquacitie, 
% Vah, vaporous villeias, with venim vulnerate, 
% Proh, prating parenticides, plesious to pinuoſitie, 


L 4 
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Let lion, moon-ſhine, wall, and lovers twain, 


At large diſcourſe, while here they do remain,” 


many alles do. 
WALL. * In this ſame interlude, 
That I, one Snout by name, preſent a wall: 


* 


TE. 1 wonder, if the hon be to ſpeak. 
DEM. No wonder, my lord: one non may, when 


[Exeunt Prol. THISBE, Lion. and Moonſhine, 


it doth befall, 


And ſuch a wall, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a cranny'd hole, or chink. 
Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thiſby, 
Did whiſper often very ſecretly. 
This loam, this rough-caſt, and this lone, doth 


That I am that ſame wall; the truth is fo: 
And this the cranny is, 


ſhow 


right and ſiniſter, 


mw 


Through which the fearful lovers are to whilper,” 


ce 


In Tuſſer's Huſbandry, p 


— 


Fie, franticke fabulators, furibund, and fatuate, 
Out, oblatrant, oblia, 
Ah addi& algoes, in acerbitie acclamant, 
Magnall in miſchief, malicious to mugilate, 
Repriving your Roy ſo renowned aud radiant." 
P- 104, there is a poem of which every 
word begins with a T; and in the old play entitled, The Hiſtoric of 


obſtacle, and obſecate. 


the Two valiant Knights, Sr Clyomon Knight of the Golden ' Sheeld, 
Sonne to the King of Denmark; and Clamydes the White Knight, Son 
to the King of Suavia, 1599, 1s another remarkable inſtance of alli- 
teration : 


% Bringing my bark to Denmark here, to bide the bitter broyle 


© And beating blowes of billows high, &c. 
5 And this the cranny is,] So, in Golding's Ovid, 1567: 


STEEVENS, 


© The wall that paried houſe from houſe had riuen therein 6 


Which ſhronke at making ot the wall. 
of any 
Of many hundred yeares before (what doth not loue eſpie 


crany 


This fault not markt 


Theſe louers firſt of all found out, and made a way thereby 
To talk to gither ſecretly, and through the ſame did goe 
Their louing whiſperings verie "gut and ſafely to and fro. 


RITSON- 


diſc 


« ( 


wo 


is 7 


* -( 
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Tuk. Would you deſire lime and hair to ſpeak 
better ? | | 
Dru. It is the wittieſt partition that ever I heard 
diſcourſe, my lord.“ 
Taz. Pyramus draws near the wall: ſilence ! 


Enter PYRAMUS, 


Pys.** O grim-look'd night! O night with hue 
| fo black! 

O night, which ever art, when day is not! 
« O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 

I fear my Thifby's promiſe is forgot! 
© And thou, O wall, O {weet, O lovely wall, 

** ſland'ſt between her father's ground and 

mine ; 
Tou wall, O wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 
* Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
eyne. [Wall holds up his fingers. 

Thanks, courteous wall: Jove ſhield thee well 
| for this! | ; 5 

HgZut what ſee 1? No Thiſby do I ſee. 
O wicked wall,“ through whom I ſee no bliſs; 

Curſt be thy ſtones for thus deceiving me!“ 


Tur. The wall, methinks, being ſenſible, ſhould 
curſe again. 


b It is the wittieft partition that ever I heard diſcourſe, my lord. 
Demetrius is repreſented as a punſter: I believe the paſſage ſhould 
be read: This is the wittieft partition, that ever I heard in diſcourſe. 
Alluding to the many flupid partitiens in the argumentative writings 
of the time. Shakſpeare himſelf, as well as his contemporaries, 
uſes diſcourſe for reaſoning :- and he here avails himſelf of the double 
ſenſe; as he had done before in the word, partition. FARMER. 

b wicked wall, xc.] So, in Chaucer's Legend of Thiſve : 
„% Thus would thei ſaine, alas! thou wicked wal, Kc. 
STEEVENS, 


7 
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PyR. No, in truth, fir, he ſhould not. Deceiving 
me, is Thiſby's cue; ſhe is to enter now, and Jam 
to ſpy her through the wall. You ſhall ſee, it will 
fall pat as I told you: Vonder ſhe comes, 


Enter 'T HISBE. 


Tis. © O wall, full often haſt thou heard my 

moans, | 
For parting my fair Pyramus and me: 

My cherry lips have often kiſs'd thy ſtones ; 
** Thy ſtones with lime and hair knit up in thee,”? 
Pyr. I ſee a voice: now will I to the chink, 
'* To ſpy an I can hear my Thiſby's face, 

** Thiſby!” EIT, 
THis. © My love! thou art my love, I think.” 
PrR. *f Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's 

grace; | | 

+ And like Limander am I truſty ſtill.““ 
This. © And Hike Helen, till the fates me kill.“ 
PVR. Not Shafalus to Procrus was ſo true.” 
Tris. “ As Shaſalus to Procrus, I to you.“ 
PyR. O, kils me through the hole of this vile 


\ 


wall.” | : 
THis. © I kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at 
OE. i, \ | 


9 — Hnit up in thee. ] Thus the folio. The quartos real— 
knit now again, STEEVENS. . 

2 And like Limander, &c.] Limander and Helen, are ſpoken by 
the blundering player, for Leander and Hero. Shafalus and Proctus, 
for Cephalus and Procris. JOHNSON. : 

3 1 kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at all.] So Golding's 0vi: 

_ 6+ When night drew nere, they bade adew, and eche gave killes 
ſweele 


% Unto che parget on their fide, the which did never meete. 
| | R1TSON, 
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Pyr, © Wilt thou at n, s tomb meet me 
ſtraightway?“ * 

Tais. © Tide life, tide death, I come without de- 

lay.“ 

WALL. Thus have I, wall; my part diſcharged ſo; ; 
And being done, thus wall away doth go. 

| OR Wall, PyRAMUS and THISBE. 

Tux. Now 1s the mural down between the two 
neighbours. 

Dru. No remedy, my lord, when walls are ſo 
wilful to hear without warning.“ 

Hir. This is the ſillieſt ſtuff that ever I heard. 

Tax. The beſt in this kind are but ſhadows: and 
the worſt are no worſe, if Imagination amend them, 

Hir. It muſt be your imagination then, and nos 
theirs, 

THe, If we imagine no worle of them, than they 
of themſelves, they may paſs for excellent men, 
Here come two noble bealts in, a moon, and a 
lion. 


4 Will thou al Ninny's tomb meet me fraightway?] So Gold- 
iug's Ovid * 
„ They did agree at Ninus tomb to mecte without the towne.' 
RITSON, 


i Dem. Mo remedy, my lord, when walls are ſo wilful to hear 
vithout warning, ] This alludes to the proverb, Walls have cars. 
A wall between almoſt any two neighbours would ſoon be down, 
vere it to exerciſe this faculty without previous warning. 

FARMER, 


The old copies read — moral, "inſtead of mural. Mr, Theobald 
made the correction. MALONE. 

5 Here come two noble beaſts in, à moon and a anne! The old 
copies read — a man, &c. STEEVENS. 

| don't think the jeſt here is either complete, or right. It is 
diſlerently pointed in ſeveral of the old copies, which, I ſuſpet, 
may lead us to the true reading, Viz. 

* Here come two noble beaſts — in @ man and 8 lion. 


— 
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Enter Lion aud Moonſhine. 


Lrox.“ You, ladies, you, whoſe gentle hearts do 


fear 
The ſmalleſt monſtrous mouſe that creeps on 
floor, 8 
_ May now, perchance, both quake and tremble 
here, | 
When lion rough in wildeſt rage doth roar, 
£c 


Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 


A lion fell, nor elſe no hon's dam: 


immediately upon Theſeus ſaying this, Enter Lion and Moonſhine, 
It ſeems very probable therefore, that our author wrote, 
» in a moon and lion. | 

the one having a-creſcent and a lanthorn before him, and repreſents 
\ ing the man in the moon; the other in a lion's hide. THEOBALD, 


Mr. Theobald reads—a moon and a lion, and the emendation wa 
adopted by the ſubſequent editors; but, I thiak, without neceſſity, 
The conceit is furniſhed by the perſon who repreſents the lion, and 
enters covered with the hide of that beaſt; and Theſeus only means 
to ſay, that the man who repreſented the moon, and came in at the 
ſame time, with a lantern in his hand, and a buſh of thorns at bis 
back, was as much a beaſt as he who performed the part of the lion, 

| yg MALONE, 


> Here come two noble beafis in, a moon, and a lion. I cannot help 
ſuppoſing that we ſhould have it, a moon-ca!f. The old copies read 
a man ; poſſibly man was the marginal interpretation of moon-calſ; 
and being more intelligible, got into the text. Ke: 
The man in the moon was no new charafter on the ſage, and it 
here introduced in ridicule of ſuch exhibitions. Ben Jonſon in one 
of his maſques, call'd News from the New World in the Morn, 
makes his Fafor doubt of the perfor. who brings the intelligence, 
4% 1 mult ſee his dog at his girdle, and the buſh of thorns at his 
back, ere | believe it.” — «© Thoſe, replies one of the heralds, are 
Hale enjigns o' the age. FARMER. 
7 Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor eiſe no lion's dams] That is, that I am Snug 
the joiner; and neither a lion, nor a lion's dam. Dr. Johnſon has 
juſtly obſerved in a note on Al's well that ends well, that 3% i 
the phraſcology of our author's time often related to two members 
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« For if I ſhould as lion come in ſtrife 
Into this place, 'twere pity on my life.” 

Tat. A very gentle beaſt, and of a good con- 
ſcience. | 

Dru. The very beſt at a beaſt, my lord, that 
Cer J law.  -- 5 

Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

Tux. True; and a gooſe for his diſcretion. 

Dru. Not ſo, my lord: for his valour cannot 
carry his diſcretion ; and the fox carries the gooſe. 
Tre. His diſcretion, I am ſure, cannot carry his 
valour; forthe goole carries not the fox, Itis well: 
leave it to his diſcretion, and let us liſten to the 
moon. : 

Moon. ** This lantern doth the horned moon 

preſent:” — 

Deu. He ſhould have worn the horns on his head. 

Tre. He is no creſcent, and his horns are in- 
whble within the circumference, : | 

Moox. ** This lantern doth the horned moon 

preſent; 
*-Myſelf the man 1'th* moon do ſeem to be.” 

Tre. This is the greateſt error of all the reſt: 
the man ſhould be put into the lantern : How is 
telſe the man i'the moon? 

Dtu. He dares not come there for the candle: 


for, you ſee, it is already in ſnuff. $ 


of a ſentence, though only expreſſed in the latter. So in the play 
juſt mentioned, 
60 contempt nor bitternels 
©. Were in his pride or ſharpneſs.” | 
The reading of the text js that of the folio. The quartos read — 
that I as Snug the joiner, &c. MALONE. 
$ —— in ſnuff.) Au equivocation. Snuff ſigniſies both the cin- 
ler of a candle, and haſty anger. JOHNSON, 


\ 
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Hir. I am aweary of this moon: Would, he 
would change! | 

THE. It appears, by his ſmall light of diſcretion, 
that he is in the wane: but yet, in courteſy, in al 
reaſon, we mult ſtay the time. : 

Lys. Proceed, moon. 

Moon. All that 1 have to fay, is, to tell you, that 
the lantern is the moon; I. the man in the moon; 
this thorn- buſh, my thorn-buſh ; ; and this dog, my 
do 

Hos Why, all theſe ſhould be in the lantern, 
for they are in the moon. But, filence ; here comes 


Thiſbe. 


Enter TrisBrx. 


Tris. This is old Ninny's tomb: Where is my 
love? - 7 

Lion. © Oh.“ 

[ The Lion roars. 
Dru. Well roar'd, lion. 
TRE. Well run, Thiſbe. 
Hip. Well ſhone, moon, —Truly, the moon 

ſhines with a good grace. 

THe. Well mous'd, lion.” 


'T HISBE runs of. 


[The Lion tears T'HISBE'S mantle, and ext, 


So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
% You'll mar the light, by taking it in ſauff. 


* % 


7 Well mous'd, lion. ] 
intitled, The Conſlancy of true Love, &c. 
„% And having muſ/led thus the ſame, 
„% Thither he went whence brit he came. 


STEEVENS, 


So in an ancient bl. 1. ballad on this ſtory, 
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* Dem. And ſo comes Pyramus. 

Lys. And then the moon vaniſhes.“ 
on, Ds 
all =” Enter PYRAMUS. 


Pyr. Sweet moon, I thank thee for ay ſunny 
beams , 
« I thank thee, moon, for ſhining now ſo bright + 
„For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering ſtreams,? 
I truſt to taſte of trueſt T hiſby s ſight. 
% But ſtay 0 ſpite | 
+ But mark . e knight, - 
„% What dreadful dole is here? 
Eyes, do you lee ? 
* How can it be? | 
« Odainty duck! O dear! 
Thy mantle good, 
+ What flain'd with blood? 


> MY 


Theſeus means that the lion has well tumbled aud bloody'd the 
reil of Thilhe, STEEVENS. 

believe this ſhould be «+ Well mouth 4 lion, alluding either to 
his roaring, or to his tearing with his mouth the mantle of Thiſbe: 

+ Which lion vile with bloody mouth did ſtain. 
M. Maso. 

Well mous'd, lion ?] To mouſe ſignified to mammock, to tear 
un pieces, as a cat tears àa mouſe. MALONE. | 
| exit $ Dem. And ſo comes Pyramus, 

: Lyl. And then tie moon vaniſhes. ] The old copies read — 
Den. And then came Pyramus. | 
„L. And ſo the lion vaniſhed.” 

t were needleſs to ſay any thing in defence of Dr. Farmer's 
emendation. The reader indeed may aſk why this glaring cor- 
upon was ſuffered to remain ſo long in the text. STEEVENS, 
is ſtory, P — glittering fireams, The ol copies read — beams. 

STEEVENS, 

The emendation was made dy the editor of the ſecond folio. 

| | | MALONE, 


$ off 


On 


*EVENS, 
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3 | 
„ Approach, ye furies fell!“ 
„% O fates! come, come; 
Cut thread and thrum ;? 


6 Quail, cruſh, conclude, and quell oY 


\ 


2 Approach, ye furies fell /] Somewhat like this our poet might 
poſſibly have recolle&ed in „ a lytell treatyſe cleped La Conujqunct 
#amours. Printed by Richard Pynſon. no date: 

„% O ye mooſt cruell and rabbyſhe lions fell, 

Come nowe and teare the corps of Pyramus ! 

© Ye ſauage beeſtes that in theſe rockes dwell, 

«© If blode to you be ſo delicious, 

Come and gnawe my wretched body dolorous! 

« And on the kerchef with face pale and tryſt. 

„ He loked ofte, and it right ſwetely kiſt. STEevexs. 

Approach, ye furies fell! 
| O fates! come, come, &c.] The poet here, and in the following 

lines ſpoken by Thiſbe, 

„O liſters three, 

„Come, come to me, 

© With hands as pale as milk“ | 
probably intended to ridicule a paſſage in Damon and Pythias, by 
Richard Edward, 1582: 

„ Ye furits, all at once 

© On me your torments trie: — 

++ Gripe me, you greedy greefs, 

« And preſent pangues of death, / 

„% You ſiſters three, with cruel handes N 

| „ With ſpeed come flop my breath!” MaLoNE. 

3 cut thread and thrum;] Trum is the end or extremity of 
a weaver's warþ; it is popularly uſed for very coarſe yarn, The 
maids now call a mop of yarn a {hrum mop. WARNER. 

So, in Hannibal and Scipio, 1637: % 

6 no rough pelt of thrums, 
© To fight with weather. 8 
Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the 16th Illiad: 
+ And tapeſtries all golden friug'd, and curl'd , with thrumis 
behind. 5 | | 

So, in Howell's letter to Sir Paul Neale, knt, „ Tranflati00s 
are like the wrong fide of a Turkey carpet, which uſeth to be {ul 
of thrums and knots, and nothing ſo even as the right fide. 

The though: is borrowed from Don Quixote. STEEVENS. . 

4 —— and quell!] To quell is to murther, to deſtroy. So, in 
the 12th pageant of the Luſus Coventrie, commonly called the 
Corpus Chriſt: Play. MS. Cott, Veſp. D. viii: 
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Tur. This paſſion, and the death of a dear friend, 


would go near to make a man look fad. 
Hir. Beſlirew my heart, but I pity the man. 
PVR. O, wherefore nature, didſt thoulions frame? 
« Since lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 
« Which is— no, no-which was the faireſt dame, 
« That liv'd, ar, lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd, 
Come, tears, confound ; * 
«© Qut, ſword, and wound 
„ 'The pap of Pyramus : | 
Ay, that left pap, | 
„Where heart doth hop:? — 
© Thus die J, thus, thus, thus. 
++ Now am I dead, 
„% Now am! fled; 
„My ſoul is in the lky: 
+ Tongue, loſe thy light! 
Moon, take thy flight! 
© Now die, die, die, die, die. 
Dies. Exit Moonſhine. 


«© That he the lawe may here do, 
« With flonys her to quell.” STEEVENS, 
— ckeer.] i. e. countenance. So, in Chaucer's Clerke's Tale; 
Tyrwhitt's edit. v. $117: 
66 paſſing any wight | 
Of ſo yong age, as wel in chere as dede.” STERVENS. 
6 Come, tears, confound; ] Thus in Golding's Ovid: 
„ — one night (he ſayd) ſhall louers two confounde. ” 
7 Ay, that left pap, | 
Where heart doth hop: ] Left our author ſhould feem chargeable 
wich an inefficient rhime, it ought to be remembered that the 
broad pronunciation, now almoſt peculiar to the Scotch, was an- 
aently current in England. Throughout the did copies of Shak- 
ſpeare's Plays, „ tattered ” is always ſpelt e tottered” Pap therefore 
was founded, Pop. The context reminds us of a pallage in the 
ſeventh Satire of Juvenal — 
lava in parte mamille 
© Nil /alit“ — STEEVENS« 


Vol. VII. | M 


RITSON, 
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Dru. No die, but an ace, for him; for he is but 
one. | 

Lys. Leſs than an ace, man; for he is dead; he 
is nothing, TW, 

Ink. With the help of a ſurgeon, he might ye 
recover and prove an aſs.“ | 

Hir. How chance moonſhine is gone, before 
Thiſbe comes back and finds her lover? 

Tut. She will find him by ſtar-light.—Here ſhe 
comes; and her paſſion ends the play. 


Enter THISBE. 


Hiy. Methinks, ſhe ſhould not uſe a long one, 
for ſuch a Pyramus: I hope, ſhe will be brief. 

Dru. A mote will turn the balance,“ which 
Pyramus, which Thiſbe, is the better.* 

Lys. She hath ſpied him already, with thoſe 
ſweet eyes. 

Du. And thus ſhe moans,“ videlicet. 


6 —— and prove an aſs, } The character of Theſeus throughout 
this play is more exalted in its“ humanity, than its greatnek, 
Though ſome fſenfible obſervations on life, and animated deſciip- 
tions fall from him, as it is ſaid of lago, you ſhall tafle kim more 
as a ſoldier than as @ wit, which is a diſtindion he is here ftriving 
to deſerve, though with little fucceſs, as in ſupport of his preten- 
ſions he never riſes higher than a pun, and frequeutly ſinks as low 
as a quibble, STEEVENS. 

7 A mote will turn the balance,] The old copies have — moth ; but 


Mr. Malone very juſtly obſerves that moth was merely the ancient. 


mode of ſpelling mote. So, in King Henry V: „ Waſh every motk 
(i. e. mote) out, of his conſcience.” S1EEVENS. 

» The fifſt quarto makes this ſpeech a little longer, but not bet- 
ter. JOHNSON, 1 

The paſlage omitted is, — © He ſor a man, God warn'd us; ſhe 
for a woman, God bleſs us. STEEVENS. | 

9 And (Aus ſhe moans, |] The old copies coucur in reading — 
means, which Mr. Theobald changed into — „ moaus ; '* and the 


next ſpeech of Thiſbe appears to countenance his alteration, 


» Loyers, make moan.” STERVENS. 
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4 TH1s. © Aﬀleep, my love? 

+ What, dead, my dove? 

O Pyramus, , ariſe, 5 
Speak, ſpeak, Quite dumb? 
„% Dead, dead? A tomb 

« Muſt cover thy ſweet eyes. 
© Thele lily brows, 
This cherry noſe,“ 


% 


Mr. Theobald alters means to moans: but means had anciently 
the ſame ſignification. Mr. Pinkerton (under the name of Robert 
Heron, Elq.) obſerves that it is a common term in the Scotch law, 
ſigniſying to lell, to relate, to declare; and that petivions to the lords 
of ſeſſion in Scotland, run, „ To the lords of council aud ſeſſionu 
humbly means and ſhows your petitioner,” Here, however, it 
evidently agnifies complains. Bills in Chancery begin in a ſimilar 
manner. Humbly complaining ſheweth unto your lordſhip,” &c. 
The word occurs in an ancient manuſcript in my own polieſtion:; 

„ This ender day wen me was wo, 
© Under a bagh ther 1 lay, 
© Naght gale to mene me io. 

So again, in a very aucient Scottiſh ſong : 

„% I hard ane may fair mwrne and meyne.” RiTsON. 


2 Theſe lily brows, 
This cherry poſe,] The old copy reads. — 
„ Theſe lily /ips,'”” &c. STEEVENS. 


All Thiſbe's lamentation, till now, runs in regular rhime and 
metre, But both, by ſome accident, are in this fingle inſtance in- 
terrupted. I ſuſpe& the poet wrote: 

« Theſe lily brows, 
„% This cherry noſe.” 

Now black brows befng a beauty, lily brows are as ridiculous as 

a cherry noſe; green eyes, or cowſlip cheeks, THEOBALD. 


\ 


Theobald's emendation is ſupported by the following paſlage in 
4s you like it: | ; e 
„ 'Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair —. 
And by another, in The Winter's Tale: 
0 | — not for becauſe 
© Your brows are blacker, yet black brows they ſay 
« Become ſome womey beſt.” RiTsON. 


Lih lips are changed to lily brows for the ſake of the rhyme, 
M 2 | 
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Theſe yellow cowſlip cheeks, * 
++ Are gone, are gone: 
Lovers, make moan |! 
« His eyes were green as lecks ? 
„O liſters three, 
© Come, come, to me, 
With hands as, pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore, 
Since you have ſhore 
Wich ſhears his thread of ſilk. 
* Tongue, not a word: — 
Come, truſty {word ; 
Come, blade, my breaſt imbrue: 
© And farewel, friends; — 
Thus Thiſpy ends: 
Adien, adieu, adieu.“ I Diss. 
Tur. Moonſhine and lion are left to bury the 
dead. 
Dru. Ay, and wall too. | 
Bor. No, I aſſure you; the wall is down that 
parted their fathers, Will it pleale you to lee the 


Lay 


— 


but this cannot be right: Thiſbe has before celebrated her Py- 
Tamus, as 
6 Lilly-white of bue.” 
It ſhould be: 
© Theſe lips lilly, 
+ This noſe cherry. 
This mode of poſition adds not a little*to the bur leſque of the 
paſſage. FARMER. 
We meet with ſomewhat like this paſſage in George Pecle's 014 
Wives Tale, 1595. 
% Her corall lippes, her crimſon clinne. — Thou art a flouting 
Enave. Her corall lippes, her crimſon clinne!“ STEEVENS. 
3 Fits eyes were green as leeks. | Thus alſo the Nurſe in Renee 
and Juliet, (peaking of Paris, ſays, 
40 an eagle, madam, 
„ Hath not ſo green, ſo quick, ſo fair an eye. 
See note on this pallage. STEEVENS. 
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epilogue, or to hear a Bergomaſk dance, between 
wo of our company? | 
Tux. No epilogue, I pray you; for your play 
needs no excuſe. Never excule; for when the 
players are all dead, there need none to be blamed. 
Marry, if he that writ it, had play'd Pyramus, and 
hang'd himſelf in Thiſbe's garter, it would have, 
been a fine tragedy : and ſo it is, truly; and very 
notably diſcharg'd. But come, your Bergomaſk : 
let your epilogue alone. | Here a dance of Clowns. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve ;— 
Lovers, to bed; 'tis almoſt fairy ume. 
I fear, we ſhall out-ſleep the coming morn, 
As much as we this night have overwatch'd. 
This palpable-groſs play hath well beguil'd 
The heavy gait* of night. Sweet friends, to bed. 
A fortmight hold we this ſolemnity. | 
In nightly revels, and new jollity. | Exeunt. 


| | 
4 —— 4 Bergomaſt dance, ] Sir Thomas Hanmer obſerves in his 
Gloſſary, that this is a dance after the manner of the peaſants of 


Bergomaſco, a country in Italy, belonging to the Venetians. All 


the bulloons in Italy alfe& to imitate the nidiculous jargon of that 
people; and from thence it became alſo a cuſlom to imitate their 
manner of dancing. STEEVENS, 3 


i bur company?] At the concluſion of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er's Beggar's Buſh, there ſeems to be a ſneer at this character of 
Bottom; but I do not very clearly perceive its drift. The beggars 
have reſolved to embark for England, and exerciſe their profeſhou 
there, One of them adds: | f 

6 we have à conrſe ; —— 
© The ſpirit of Bottom, is grown bottomleſs.” 

This may mean, that either the publick grew jndilferent to bad 
attors, to plays in general, or to characters, the humour of which 
conüſted in blunders. STEEVENS, 


heavy gait —] i. e. flow paſſage, progreſs. So, in Love's 
Labour's Loft: «+ You muſt ſend the aſs upon the horſe, for be is 

low-gaited.” In another play we haye — *+ heavy gailed toads. 
1 | STEEVENS, 
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SCENE II. 


Enter Pucx. 


Puck. Now the hungry lion roars,” 
And the wolf behowls the moon; 

Whilſt the heavy ploughman ſnores, 
All with weary taſk fordone.“ 


I. 


7 Now the hungry lion roars, &c.]- It has been juſtly obſerved by 
an anonymous Writer, that «+ among this affemblage of familiar 
cicumſtauces attending midnight, either in England or its neigh. 
bouring kingdoms, Shakſpeare would never have thought of inter. 
mixing the exotick idea of the hungry lion roaring, which can be 
heard no nearer than in the deſarts of Africa, if he had not read 
in the 104th Pſalm: „Thou makeſt darkneſs that it may be night, 
wherein all the beaſts of the foreſt do move; the lions r0aring after 
their prey, do ſeek their meat from God.” MALOKkE. 

Shakſpeare might have faund the midnight roar of the Lion alloci. 
ated with the how! of the Wolf, in Phaer's tranſlation of the follows 
ing lines in the ſeyenth Eueid: | 

Hinc exauTiri gemitus irzque leonun 
Vincla recuſantum, & ſera* ſus node ruden tum; 
ac formæ magnorum wuluare luporum. 

I do not, however, perceive the juſtneſs of the foregoing anony- 
mous writer's obſervation. Puck, who could “ eacircle the earth 
in forty minutes, like his fairy miſtreſs, might have ſnuſſed “ the 
ſpiced Indian air;“ and conſequently an image, foreign to Euro- 
peans, might have been obvious to him, 'He therefore, was at 
liberty 10 | 

« Talk as familiarly of roaring lions, 
« As maids of fiftcen do of puppy-dogs.“ 

Our poet, however, jnattentive to flitile proptieties, has ſome- 
times introduced his wild beaſts in regions where they are never 
found. Thus in Arden, a foreſt in French Flanders, we hear of a 
lioneſs, aud a bear deſtroys Antigonus in Bohemia. STEEVENS. 

$ And the wolf behowls the moon; ] In the old copies: “ And 
the wolf b-holds the moon.“ As tis the deſign of theſe lines to 
characterize the animals, as they preſent themſelves at the hour | 
of midnight; and as the wolf is not juſtly charaQerifed by ſaying 
he beholds the moon, which other beaſts of prey, then awake, do: 
and as the ſounds theſe animals make at that ſeaſon, ſeem alſo in- 
tended to be repreſented, I make no queſtion but the poet wrote: 

% And the wolf behowls the moan." 
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Now the waſted brands do glow, 

Whilſt the {critch-owl, Acritching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a ſhroud. 


for ſo the wolf is exaQly charaderized, it being bis peculiar 
property to how! at the moon. (Behowl, as bemoan, beſeem, and an 
hundred others.) WARBURTON, 


So, in Marflon's Antonio and Mellida, where the whole paſſage 
ſeems to be copied from this of our author: 
% Now barks the wolfe againſt the full-cheek'd moon, 
« Now lyons half-clam'd entrals roar for food, 
„Now croaks the toad, and night-crows ſcreeck aloud, 
„ Flutt'ring bout caſements of departing ſouls; 
© Now gape the graves, and thro' tlteir yawns let looſe 
„ [mpriſon'd ſpirits to teviſit earth.” THEoBALD. 
The alteration is better than the original reading; but perhaps 
the author meant only to ſay, that the wolf gazes at the moon. 
Jonrnso0N. 


I think, „ Now the wolf behowls the moon,” was the original text. 
The alluſion is frequently met with in the works of our author and 
his contemporaries. „ "Tis like the kowling of Icith wolves againſt 
the moon,” ſays he, in his As You Like It; and Melboger, in his 
New Way to pay old Debts, makes an uſurer feel ouly 

DDD as the moon is movd 
When wolves with hunger pin'd, how! at her brightneſs,” 
FAKMER, 


The word beholds was in the time of Shakſpeare frequenily writ- 
ten behoulds (as, I ſuppole, it was then pProngunced, N Pro- 
bably occaſioned the miſtake. 

It is obſervable, chat in the paſſage in Lodge's Roſalynde, 1592, 
which Shakſpeare ſeems to have had in his thoughts, when he 
wrote, in As You Like [t—+* [is ite the howling ih wolves 
again the moon: — the expreſhon 1s found, that Maifton has 
uled inflead of behowls, In courting Phebe, thou Lert with 
the wolves of Syria againſt the moon, 

Theſe lines alſo in Spenſer's Tarn Queen, B. I. c. v. ſt. 30, 
which Shakſpeare might have remembered, add ſupport te the 
emendation now made : 

„% And all the while ſhe [ Night] Rood upon the Pans. 
„The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to bay; — 

„% The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owle, 

© With drery ſhrieks did alſo her bewiay; 

„ And hungry wolves contiuually did Avrvie 

+ At her abhorred face, ſo filthy and ſo fowle.” MALOXE, 
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Now it is the time of night,“ 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſprite, | 
In the church-way paths to glide? 
And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, - 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick; not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe : 
I am ſent, with broom, before, 


To {weep the dull behind the door.“ 


9 — fordone. | i. e. overcome. So Spenſer, Faery Queen, B. I, 
CE. K. . 33; 
„And many ſouls in dolour had foredone, " 
Again, in Jarvis Markham's Engliſk Arcadia. 1607 : 
„ — fore-wearied with ſtriviug, and ſore-done with the tyrannous 
rage of her enemy. 
Again, in che ancient metrical Romance of Sir Bevis of Hamfplon, 
bl. 1. no date: 
© But by the other day at none, | 
« Theſe two dragons were foredone,' STEEVENS, * 


2 Now it is the time of night, &] So, in Hamlet: 
4% *'Tis now the very witching time of night, 
„ When churchvards yawn —. STEEVENS, 
3 IT am ſent, with broom, before, 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door.) Cleanlineſs is always necel» 
ſary to invite the reſidence and the favour of fairies: 
Theſe make our girls their Aut ry rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue, 
And put a penny in their ſhoe 
The houſe ſor cleanly ſweeping. Drayton. 


4 OHNSON, 


To ſweep the duſt behind the door, is a common expreſſion, and a 
common pratice in large old houſes; whete the doors of halls and 


galleries are thrown backward, and ſeldom or ever {hut, 
| FARMER» 
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Enter QBERON and TITANIA, with their Train. 


Ogg. Through this houſe give glimmering 
light,“ 5 a 

By the dead and drowſy fire: 

Every elf, and fairy ſprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; 

And this ditty, after me, 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

TrrA. Firſt, rehearſe this ſong by rote: 

To each word a warbling note, 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 

Will we ſing, and bleſs this place. 


S O N G. aww DANCE. 


Ok. Now, until the break of day,“ 
Through this houſe each fairy ſtray. 
\ 
+ Through this houſe give glimmering light, ] Milton perhaps had 

this picture in his thought: 7 | 

And glowing embers througi the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. II Penſeroſo. 
S0 Drayton ; 

Hence ſhadows, ſeeming idle ſhapes 

Of lit ile friſking elves and apes, 

To earth do make their wanton *ſcapes, 

As hope of paſtime hafles them, 

| think it ſhould be read : 

Through this houſe in glimmering light. JOHNSON, 
8 Now, until, &c. | This ſpeech, which both the old quartos 
{ve to Oberon, is in the edition of 1623, and in all the following, 
printed as the ſong. I have reſtored it 10 Oberon, as it apparently 
contains not the bleſſing which he intends to beflow on the bed, 
but his declaration that he will bleſs it, and his orders to the fairies 
how to perform the neceſſary rites. But where then is the ſong? — 
| am afraid it is gone after many other things of greater value. 
The truth is that two ſongs are loſt. The ſeries of the ſcene is this; 
iter the ſpeech of Puck, Oberon enters, and calls his fairies to 2a 
long, which ſong is apparently wanting in all tke copies. Next 
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To the beſt bride-bed will we, 
Which by us ſhall bleſſed be; * 
And the iſſue, there create, 
Ever ſhall be fortunate. 
So ſhall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving be: 
And the blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand; 
Never mole, hare- lip.“ nor ſcar, 
Nor mark prodigious,” ſuch as are 
Deſpiſed in nativity, | 
Shall upon their children be.— 


Titania leads another ſong, which is indeed loſt like the former, 
though the editors have endeavoured to find it. Then Oberon 
diſmiſſes his fairies to” the deſpatch of the ceremonies. 

The ſongs, 1 ſuppoſe were loſt, becauſe they were not inſerted 
in the players' parts, from which the drama was printed. 


Jonxs0v, F 
1 To the beft bride-bed will we, , 11 
Whick by us ſhall bleſſed be;] We learn from * Ariicles 
erdained by K. Hen) VII. for the Regulation of his Houſehold," ag; 
that this ceremony was obſerved at the Marriage of a Princess. 
* — All men at her comming in to bee voided, except woemen, [ 
till -ſhee bee brought to her bedd; and the man both; he {ittinge Wi 
in his bedd in his ſhirte, with a gowne caſt about him. Then 
the Biſhoppe, with the Chaplaines, to come in, and bleſſe the bead: 
then everie man to avoide without any drinke, ſave che twoe eſtates, 'x 
if they liſte, priviely.” p. 129. STEEVENS. 
6 hare-lip, ] This defe@ in children ſeems to have been 


ſo much dreaded, that numerous were the charms applied for its 

prevention, The fullowing might be as efficacious as any of the 

reſt. lf a woman with chylde have her ſmocke {yt at the neather 

ende or ſkyrt thereof, &c. the ſame chylde that ſhe then goeth 

withall, ſhall be ſafe from having a cloven or hare litpe. Thoms“ 
Lupton's Fourth Book of Notable Thinges, 4to. bl. I. STEEVENS. 


7 Nor mark prodigious, ] Prodigions has here its primitive figni- 
hcation of portentous, So, in K. Richard [11 : 
& If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

* Prodigious, and untimely brought to Sight.” STEEVENS. 
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With this field-dew conſecrate, 
Every fairy take his gait; * 
And each ſeveral chamber bleſs,? 
Through this palace, with ſweet pence : 
Fer ſhall it in fafety reſt, 
And the owner of it bleſt. 

Trip away ; 

Make no ſtay; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

Exeunt OBERON, TITANIA, and Train, 


Puck. If we ſhadows have offended, 
Think but this, (and all is mended, ) 
That you have but ſlumber'd here, 
While theſe viſions did appear. 
. And this wea and idle theme, 
No more yielding but a dream, 


1 — take his gait;] i. e. take his way, or dire@ his fleps. S0, 
in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. viii: 
« And guide his weary gate both to and fro. 
Again, in a Scottiſh Proverb : 
+ A man may ſpeer the gale to Rome. 
Again, in The Mercers' Play, among the Cheſter colledion of 
Whitfun Myſteries, p. — : 
© Therefore gae not through his cuntrey, 
| + Nor the gate you came to day. STEEVENS. 
By gate, 1 believe is meant, the door of each chamber. 
M. MASON, 
I Every fairy take -his gait; 

And rack ſeveral chamber bleſs, &c.] The ſame ſuperſtitious 
lind of benedidion occurs in Chaucer's Miller's Tale, v. 3479. 
Iyrwhitt's edit. . | 

» I crouche thee from elves, and from wightes. 
++ Therwith the nightſpel ſaid he anon rightes 
On foure halves of the hous aboute, 
+ And on the threſwold of the dore withoute. 
{© Jeſu Chriſt, and Seint Benedight, 
{© Blifle this hous from every wicked wight, 
% Fro the uightes mare, the wite Paternoſter, &c. 
| STEEVENS, 
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Gentles, do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend. 
And, as I'm an honeſt Puck,“ 
If we have unearned luck” 
Now to ſcaße the ſerpent's longue,“ 
Me will make amends, ere long: 
Elſe the Puck a liar call. | 
So, good night unto you all. 
Give me your hands,* if we be friends, 
And Robin ſhall reſtore amends. 
Exit. 


2 — 2 honeſt Puct,] See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, xc. Ad ll. 


ſc. i. on the words — « ſweet Puck. STEEVENS. 
3 uncarned luck — ] 1. e. if we have better fortune than we 
have deſerved. STEEVENS. s 


+ Now to "ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, That is, if we be diſiciſſe 
without hiſles. JOHNSON. 

So, in J. Markham's Engliſh Arcadia, 1607: | 

Hut the nympb, after the cuſtom. of diſtreſt tragedians, whoſe 
krlt act is entertained with a ſraky ſalutation,” &c, STEEVENS. 


3 Cive me your hands, | That is, Clap your hands. Cive u 
your applauſe. JOHNSON. * 


6 Wild and fantaſtical as this play is, all the parts in their various 
modes are well written, and give the kind ot pleaſure which the 
author deſigned. Fairies in his time were much in faſhion; com- 
mon tradition had made them familiar, and Spenſer s poem had 
made them great. JOHNSON. 


— — ——— 


See pp. 53, 34, 55. 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolfhin's back, &c. &c. &c.] Dr. 
Warburton, wliole ingenuity and acuteneſs have been long admi- 
red, is now, I believe, pretty generally thought to have ſome times 
ſeen not only what no other perſon would ever have been able 
to diſcover, but- what, in reality, unleſs in his own playtul imagi- 
nation, did not exiſt, Criticiſm is a taliſman, which has, on 
more than one occaſioa, diſpelled the illuſions of this mighty ma- 
gician. I ſhall not diſpute, that, by the fair veſtal, Shakſpeare 
intended a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, who, I am willing 9 
believe, at the age of ſixty eight, was no leſs chafle than beau!yul; 
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but whether any other part of Oberon's ſpeech have an allegorical 
meaniug or not, I preſume, in direa oppolition to Dr. Warburten, to 
contend that it agrees with any other rather than with Mary Queen 
of Scots. The „ mixture of ſatire and panegyrick“ I ſhall examine 
mon, I only wilh to know, for the preſent, why it would have 
been © inconvenient for the author to ſpeak openly * in „ diſpraiſe“ 
of the Scotiſh Queen. It he meant to pleaſe „the imperial vorreſs,” 
no incenſe could have been half ſo grateful as the blackeſt calumny. 
But, it ſeems, her ſucgeflor would not forgive her ſatitiſt.“ 
Who then was her „ ſucceilor” when this play was written? Mary's 
ſon, James? I am perſuaded that, had Dr. Warburton been better 
read in the hiſtory of thoſe times, he would not have found this 
monarch's ſucceſſion quite ſo certain, at that period, as to have 
prevented Shakſpeare, who was by no means the refined ſpeculatiſt 
he would induce one to ſuppoſe, from gratifying the fair veſtal“ 
with ſentiments ſo agreeable to her. However, if. „ the poet has 
ſo well marked out every diſtinguiſhing circumſtance of her life and 
charadter, in this beautitul allegory, as will leave no room to doubt 
about his ſecret meaning, there is an end of all controverſy. For, 
though the ſatire would be cowardly, falſe and infamous, yet, ſince 
it was couched under an allegory, which, while perſpicuous as 
glaſs to Elizabeth, would have become opake as a mill-ſtone to 
her ſucceſſor, Shakſpeare, lying as ſaug as his own Ariel in a. 
cowſlip's bell, would have had no reaſon to apprehend any ill con- 
ſequences from it. Now, though our ſpeculative bard might not 
be able to foreſee the fagacity of the Scotiſh king in ſmelling out a 
plot, as I believe it was {ome years after that he gave any proof of 
his excellence that way, he could not but have heard of his being 
an admirable witch-hader ; and, ſurely, the kill requiſite to detect 
a witch muſt be ſuſhcient to develope an allegory; fo that I muſt 

needs queſtion the propriety of the compliment here paid to the poet's 
prudence, Queen Mary mis called a Mermaid, 1. to denote her 
reign over a kingdom fituate in the ſea.” In that reſped at leaſt 
Elizabeth was as much a mermaid as herſelf, «+ And 2. her beauty 
and 1ntemperate luſt; for as Elizabeth for her chaſlity is called a 
Veſtal, this unfortunate lady, on a contrary account, is called a 
nirmaid,”” All this is as falſe as it is fooliſh: The mermaid was 
never the emblem of luſt; nor was the n gentle Shakſpeate of a 
charater or diſpolition to have inſulted the memory of a murdered 
princeſs by ſo infamous a charge. The moſt abandoned libeler, 
even Buchanan himſelf, never accuſed her of ** interaperate luſt;“ 
and it is pretty well underſtood at preſent that, if either of theſe 
ladies were remarkable for her purity, it was u Queen Elizabeth. 
* 3. Au ancient ſtory may be ſuppoſed to be here alluded to; the 
Emperor Julian tells us that the Sirens (which with all the modern 
poels are mermaids) contended for precedency with the Muſes, whe 
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overcoming them took away their wings.” Can any thing be we 
ridiculous? Mermaids are half women and half fiſhes: where they 
are their wings? or what poſſible uſe could they make of them if 
they had any? The Sirens which Julian ſpeaks of were partly women 
and partly birds : ſo that „ the polluſion,“ as good-man Dull Lat 
it, by no means“ holds in the exchange.” © The quarrels between 
Mary and Elizabeth had the ſame cauſe aud the ſame iflue.” That! 
they contended for precedency, and Elizabeth overcomiug took awiy 
the others wings. The ſecret of their conteſt for precedency ſhould 
ſeem to have been confined to Dr; Warburton : It would be in yin 
to enquire after it in the hiſtory of the time. The Queen of Scot, 
indeed, flew for refuge to her treacherous rival, (who is here again 
the mermaid of the allegory, alluring to defiruttion, by her {9ny 
or fair ſpeeches,) and wearing, it ſhould ſeem, like a clerubjm, 
her wings on her neck, Elizabeth, who was determined {he {hould 
fly no more, in her eagernels to tear them away, happened ina. 
vertenily to take of her head, The ſituation of the poet's mermaid, 
on a dolls back, ** evidently marks out that diſtivguiſhing circum. 
ſtance in Mary's fortune, her marriage with the dauphin of France, 
A mermaid would ſeem to have but a ſtrangely aukward ſeat on 
the back of a dolphin; but that, to be (ure, is the poet's atlair, 
and not the commentators: the latter, however, is certainly an- 
ſwerable for placing a Queen on the back of her huſband: a vey 
extraordinary ſituation one would think, for a married lady; aud 
of which I only recolle& a fingle inſtance, in the common priut of 
* a poor man loaded with miſchief,” Mermaids are ſuppoſed to 
ſing, but their dulcet and harmonious breath muſt in this iuſtance 0 
ſuit the allegory, allude to“ thoſe great abilites of genius and 
learning,” which rendered Queen Mary «<< the moſt accomplithed 
princels of her age,” This complimeut could not fail of being 
highly agreeable to the“ fair Veſtal.” By the rude fea is meant 
Scotland incireled with the ocean, which roſe up in arms agaiuit the 
regent, while the [Mary] was in France: But her return home 
quieted theſe diſorders: and had not her ſtrange ill conduct aſtet- 
wards more violeutly iuflamed them, ſhe might have paſſed her whole 
life in peace.” Dr. Warburton whoſe' ſkill in geography, leems to 
match his knowledge of hiſtory and acutenels in allegory, mult be 
allowed the ſole merit of diſcovering Scotland to be an land. But, 
as to the diſorders of that country being quieted by the Queen's 
return, it appears from hiſtory to be full as peaceable before as it 
is at any time after that event. Whether, in the revival or conti- 
nuance of theſe diſorders, ſhe, or her ideot huſband, or fanatical! 
ſubje&s were moſt to blame, is a point upon which doors il! 
differ; but, it is evident, that, if the enchanting ſong of tlie og: 
mentators mermaid civilized the rude ſea for a time, it was ouly to 
render it, in an inſtant, more boiſterous than ever: thoſe great 
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wilities of genius and learning, which rendered her the moſt acs 
compliſhed princeſs of her age, not availing her among a parcel of 
procious and enthuſtaſtic barbarians, whom even the lyre of Or- 
heus bad in vain warbled to humanize. Brantome, who accompa- | 
ed her, ſays ſhe was welcome home by a mob of five or ſix 
hundred ragamufhns, who, in difcord with the moſt execrable in- 
uuments, ſung palms (which ſhe was ſuppoſed to dillike) under 
her chamber window: * He? adds he, quelle muſique & quel repos 
jour ſa nuit!“ However, it ſeems «+ there is great juſtneſs and 
beauty in this image, as the vulgar opinion, is that the mermaid 
always fings in ſtorms. © This vulgar opinion, I am perſuaded, is 
peculiar to the ingenious commentator; as, if the mermzid is ever 
luppoſed 10 ling, it is in calms, which preſage ſtorms, I can per- 
ceive no propriety in calling the inſurredion of the Northern earls 
the quarrel of Queen Mary, unleſs in ſo far as it was that of the 
xligion ſhe profeſſed. But this perhaps is the leaſt objedtionable 
part of a chimerical allegory of which the poet himſelf had no idea, 
aud which the commentator, to whoſe creative fancy it owes its 
exiſtence, ſeems to have very juſtly characterized, in telling us it 
is out of nature; that is, as I conceive, perfedly groundleſs 
ind unnatural. RITSON, | a | 


LOVE'S LABO URS LOST.“ 


Vor. VII. N 


* Love's Lapour's Losr.] 1 have not hitherto diſcovered 
any novel on which this comedy appears to have been founded; 
and yet the ſtory of it has moſt of the features of an ancient ra- 
mance. STEEVENS. . Lt 


| ſuſpe& that there is an error in the title of this play, which, 1 
believe, ſhould be — «+ Love's Lebours loſt.” M. MASON, 
Love's Labour's loft 1 conjedure to have been written in 1594» 
dee An Attempt to aſcertain ihe order of Shakſprere's plays, Vol. II. p 
| a MXLoxr. 


PERSONS repreſented. * 


Ferdinand, King of Navarre, 

Biron, : 
Basen Lords, attending on the King. 
Dumain, 8 
Boyet, 7 N WT a 
"Mercade. C ords, attending on the Princeſs of France, 
Don Adriano de Armado, à fantaſtical Spaniard, 
Sir Nathamiel, a Curate. 

Holofernes, a Schoolmaſter. 

Dull, a Conftable. 

Coftard, a Clown. 

Moth, Page to Armado. 

A Foreſter. 


Princeſs of France. 

Roſaline, 

Maria, 3 attending on the Princeſs. 
Katharine, | 

| Jaquenetta, @ country Wench. 


Officers, and others, attendants on the King and 
Princeſs. 


SCENE, Navarre. 


This enumeration of the perſons was made by Mr. Rowe. 


Joussos, 
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and 
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Ar een YE: 


Navarre; A Park, with a Palace in it. 


\ 


Enter the King, BIRON, LONGAVILLE, and DUMAIN. 


King. Let ſame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tombs, 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death ; 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour, which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors !—for ſo you are, 
That war againſt your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world's deſires, — 
Our late edict ſhall ſtrongly ſtand in force: 
Navarre ſhall be the wonder of the world; 
Our court ſhall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art. 
You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 
Have ſworn for three* years' term to live with me, 
My fellow-ſcholars, and to keep thoſe ſtatutes, 
That are recorded in this ſchedule here: 
Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your names; 
That his own hand may ſtrike his honour down, 
That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein: 
If you are arm'd to do, as fworn to do, 
Subſcribe to your deep oath,* and keep it too. 


2 ——jour deep oath, ] The old copies e, CorreQed 
dy Mr, Steevens. MALONE, | 
N 3 
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Loxc. Iamreſolv'd: 'tis but a three years' faſt; 
The mind ſhall banquet, though the body pine: 
Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 


Make rich the ribs, but bank'rout quite the wits. . 


Dou. My loving lord, Dumair is mortified; 
The grofler manner of theſe world's delights 
He throws upon the grols world's baſer {laves : 
J0 love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die;, 
With all theſe hving in philoſophy.? 

BirzoN. I can but ſay their proteſtation over, 
So much, dear liege, I bave already ſworn, 

T hat is, To hve and ſtudy here three years. 

But there are other ſtrict obſervances : 

As, not to lee a woman in that term; 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there: 
And, one day in a week to touch no food; 
And but one meal on every day beſide; 

The which, I hope, is not enrolied there: 

And then, to ſleep but three hours in the night, 
And not be ſeen to wink of all the day; 
(When I was wont to think no harm all night, 
And make a dark night too of half the day; ) 
Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there. 

O, theſe are barren taſks, too hard to keep; 
Not to ſee ladies, ſtudy, faſt, not fleep.* 


3 With all theſe living in philoſophy. ] The ſtyle of the rhyming 
ſcenes in this play is often entangled and obſcure. I know not 
certainly to what a! thrſe is io be referred; I ſuppoſe he means, 
that he finds love, pomp, and wealth in philoſophy. JOUNSON. 

By ell theſe, Dumain means the King, Biron, &c. to whom he 
may be ſuppoſed to point, and with whom he is going to live in 
philoſophical regrement, A. C. : | 

4 Not to ſee ladies, ſtudy, ſaſl, not leb. The words as they ſtand, 
will expreſs the meazuing intended, if pointed thus: 

Not to ſee ladies — ſtudy — faſt — not fleep. : 

Biron is recapiculating the ſeveral taſks impoſed upon him vis. 
not to ſee ladies, to ſtudy, to faſt, and not to ſleep: but Shakſpeare, 
by a/common pockical licsaſe, though in this paſſage ipjudicioully 
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KING. Youroath is paſs'd to paſs away from theſe, 
B1RON. Let me ſay, no, my liege, an if you pleaſe 
I only ſwore, to ſtudy with your grace, | 
And ſlay here in your court for three years' ſpace. 
Loxc. Yoh ſwore to that, Biron, and to the reſt, 
BIRON. By yea and ny, fir, then I {wore in jeſt. — 


What is the end of ſtudy? let me know. 


KING. Why, that to know, which elſe we ſhould 
not know. 
BIRON. Things hid and barr'd, you mean, from 
common ſenſe? | . 

Kix. Ay, that is ſtudy's god-like recompenſe. 

BiRON. Come on then, I will ſwear to ſtudy lo, 
To know the thing I am forbid to know : 
As thus, —Lo ſtady where I well may dine, 

When I to feaſt expreſlly am forbid ; * 
Or ſtudy where to meet ſome miſtreſs fine, 

When miſtreſſes from common ſenſe are hid: 
Or, having ſworn too hard-a-keeping oath, 
Study to break it, and not break my troth. 
If ſtudy's gain be thus, and this be ſo,*® 
Study knows that, which yet it doth not know: 
dwear me to this, and I will ncer lay, no. 

KING. Theſe be the ſtops that hinder ſtudy quite, 
And train our intellects to vain delight. 
exerciſed, omits the article o, before the three laſt verbs, and from 
zeuce the obſcurity ariſes. M. MASON, | 

i When I to feaſt expreſsly am forbid; ] The copies all have: 

When I to faſt expreſsly am forbid; N 

But if Biron ſtudied where to get a good dinner, at a time when 
he was forbid to faft, how was this ſtudying to know what he was 
forbid to know? Common ſenſe, and the whole tenour of the.con- 
text require us to read — ſeaft, or to make a change in the laſt word 
of the verſe : — ++ When I to faſt expreſsly am fore-bid ; ; 
. e. when I am enjoined beſore-haud to faſt. THEOBALD. 


6 If ſtudy's gain be thus, and this be ſo, ] Read: 
If fludy's gain be this — RITSON, 
N 4 
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BInoN. Why, all delights are vain; but that mof 
vain, 
Which with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain: 
As, painfully to pore upon a book, 
To ſeek the lightof truth ; while ttuth the while 
Doth falſely blind“ the eyèſight of his look: 


Light, ſeeking light, doth light of light beguile: 


So, ere you find where light in darknels lies, 
Your light grows dark by loſing of your eyes. 
Study me how to pleaſe the eye indeed, 
By fixing 1t upon a fairer eye ; 
Who dazzling lo, that eye ſhall be his heed, 
And give him light that was it blinded by.“ 
Study is hike the heaven's glorious fun, = 
I hat will not be deep ſcarch'd with ſaucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from others' books. 
T hele carthly godfathers of heaven' s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed ilar, 
Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 
Than thoſe that walk, and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know, is, to know nought but fame; 
And every godfather can give a name. * 


6 — while truth the while 
Dosi falſely blind — ] Falſely is here, and in many other places. 
the ſame as diſhoneſtly or treachrrouſly, The whole ſenſe of this 
gingling declamation is only this, that a man by too cloſe ſtudy may 
read himſelf blind, which might have been told with leſs obſcuniy 
in fewer words. JOHNSON, 
7 Hai dazzling*ſo, that eye ſhall be his heed, a 
And give kim light that was it blinded h).] This is another pal- 
| ſage unneceſſarily obſcure: the meaning is, that when he daztes, 
that is, has his eye made weak, by fixing his eye upon @ fairer 9 
that fairer eye ſhall be his heed, His diredion or lode-ftar, (See Mid- 
ſummer-Night's Dream] and give kim light that was blinded by _ 
OHNSON, 
The old copies read—it was. Correed by Mr. Steevens. MALONE- 
8 Too muck to know, is, to know nought but fame; 
Ang every godfather can give @ name. | The conſequence, lays 
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Kinc, How well he's read, to reaſon againſt 
6 reading! | 

Dum. Proceeded well, to ſtop all good proceed- 
ing ! \ 

Long. He weeds the corn, and ſtill lets grow the 

e eg | 

BrzON. The ſpring is near, when green geeſe are 
a breeding. 

Dum. How follows that? 


EIRON. Feit in his place and time 
Dun. In reaſon nothing. : 
BIRON. - Something then in rhime. 


LonG. Biron is like an envious ſneaping froſt, * 
That bites the firſt- born infants of the ſpring. 
BIRON. Well, ſay Iam; why ſhould proud ſum- 
mer boaſt, LSE | 
Before the birds have any cauſe to ſing ? 
Why ſhould I joy in an abortive birth ? 
At Chriſtmas 1 no more deſire a roſe, 
Than with a ſnow in May's new-fangled ſhows ; 
Put like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows.“ 


Biron, of too muck knowledge, is not any real ſolution of doubts, 
but mere empty reputation. That is, too muck knowledge gives only 
ſome, a name which every godfather can give likewiſe. JOHNSON. 

9 Proceeded well, {0 flop all good proceeding! | To procr'd is an 
atemical term, meaning, t9 take @ degree, as ke proceeded backe- 
ler in fhyfick, The ſeuſe is, he has taken his degrees in the art of 
bindrring the degrees of others. JONWNSON. ; 

| don't ſuſpe&t that Shakſpeare had auy academical term in con- 
templation, when he wrote this line. Je has procteded well, means 


only, he has gone on well, M. MASON, 


ſneaping froſt, | So ſueaping winds in The Winter's Tale: 
To ſneap is to check, to rebuke. Thus allo, Falſtaff, in K. Henry IV. 
P. U: + I will not undergo this ſnrap, without reply." STEEVENS. 
3 Why ſhould I joy in an ebortive birth? ® b 
At Chriftmas I no more defire a voſe, 
Than wiſh @ ſnow in May's ntw-fangled ſhows ; 
But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. | As tac greaiplt part 
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So you, to ſtady now it 1s too late, 
Climb o'er the houſe * to unlock the little gate, 


of this ſcene (both what precedes and follows) is ſtrictly in rhime; 
either ſucceſſibe, alternate, or triple, T am perſuaded, that the co. 
pyifts have made a ſlip here. For by making a triplet of the three 
laſt lines quoted, birth in the cloſe of tc firſt line is quite deſtitute 
oi any rhime to it. Beſides, what a diſpleaſiug identity of ſound 
recuts in the middle and cloſe of this verſe ? 

Than wiſh a ſnow in May's new-fangled ſhows: 


Again; new fangled ſhows ſeems to have very little propriety, 


The flowers arc not xew-ſangled ; but the earth is new-fangled by 
the profuſion and variety of the flowers, that ſpring on its boſom 
in May. I have therefore ventured to ſubſtitute earth, in the 
cloſe of the third line, which reſtores the alternate meaſure, It 
was very ealy for a negligent tranſcriber to be deceived by the 
rhime immediately preceding; ſo miſtake the concluding word in 
the ſequent line, and corrupt it inte one that would chime with 
the other, THEOBALD, 


I rather ſuſpeR a line to have been loſt after „ an abortive birth.” 
For an in that line the old copies have a. Corrected by Mr. 
Tope. MALONE, 7 


By theſe ſhows the poet means Maygamrs, at which a ſnow 
would be very unwelcome and unexpeded. It is only a periphrali 
for May. T. WARKTON. 5 | 


I have no doubt that the more obvious interpretation is the true 
one. So, in Chaucer's Knightes Tale: 
„% And freſher than May with floures new. —. 
So alſo, in our poet's K. Richard II: 
©« She came edorned hither, like ſweet May. 
i. e. as the ground is in that month enamelled by the gay diverſiy 
of flowers which the ſpring produces. 
Again, in The Deftruflion of Troy, 1619: » At the entry of the 
month of May, when the earth is attired and adorned with diverſe 
towers,” Kc. MALOXNE, 


I concur with Mr, Warton: for with what propriety can tle 
flowers which every year produces: wita the ſame identical tape 
and colours, be called — new+fangled? The ſports of May might 
ba raw diverſified, but its natural productions would be ich- 
Tiably the fame. SrEEVEVS. 

4 Climb o'er the kguſe, kc.) This is the reading of the quart, 


1598, and much preferable to that of the folio — 


„% That were to climb o'cr the houſe to unlock the gate. 
© , MAloss. 
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KING. Well, fit you out: go home, Biron; adien! 
BixON. No, my good lord; I have {worn to ſtay 
with you : | | 
ind, though I have for barbariſm ſpoke more, 
Than for that angel knowledge you can ſay, 
Yet confident I'll keep what I have ſwore, 
And bide the penance of each three years' day. 
Give me the paper, let me read the ſame; 
And to the ſtrict'ſt decrees Ill write my name. 
KING. How well this yielding reſcues thee from 
ſhame! _.., | 
BiRON, | Reads, | Item, That no woman ſhall come 
vithin a mile of my court. 
And hath this been proclaim'd ? 
LONG. 
Bizov. Let's ſee the penalty. 
Reads] — On pain of lo ſing her tongue. — 
| Who devis'd this? © 


Four days ago. 


Loxc, Marry, that did I. 

BikoON, Sweet lord, and Why? 

Lox. To fright them hence with that dread pe- 
nalty. 

Binox. A dangerous law againſt gentility ! 7 


— fit you out: ] This may mean, hold you out, continue re- 
frflery, But I ſuſpe&, we ſhould read — ſet you out. MALONE, 


To fit out, is a term from the card-table, Thus Biſhop Sanderſon: 
„They are glad, rather than {it out, to play very (wall game. 5 

The perſon who cuts out at a rubber of Whiſt, is Rill ſaid to fit 
ul; j. e. to be no longer engaged iu the party, STEEVENS. 


6 Who devis'd this? ] The old copies read — this penally, I have 
omitted this needleſs repetition of the word perally, becauſe it de- 
lroys the meaſure. STEEVENS. 


1 4 dangerous law againſt gentility!] I have ventured to prefix 
lie name of Biron to this line, it being evident, for two reaſons, 
mat it. by ſome. accident or other, flipt out of the printed books. 
a the firſt place, Longaville confeſſes, he had deviſed the penalqy: 


. 
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[ Reads. ] Item, If any man be ſeen to talk with 
woman within the term of three years, he ſhall endur, 
Such publick ſhame as the reſt of the court can poſſub 
deviſe. — 
This article, my liege, yourſelf muſt break; 

For, well you know, here comes in embaſſy 
The French king's daughter, with yourſelf to 

ſpeak, — 

A maid of grace, and complete majeſty, — 
About ſurrender-up of Aquitain _ 

Jo her decrepit, ſick, and bed-rid father: 
Therefore this article is made in vain, 

Or vainly comes the admired princeſs hither. 

K INC. What ſay you, lords? why, this was quite 

forgot. . 

BInOx. So ſtudy evermore is overſhot ; | 
While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, 

It doth forget to do the thing it ſhould: 
And when it bath the thing it hunteth moſt, 
"Tis won, as towns with fire; fo won, ſo loſt. 
KING. We muſt, of force, diſpenſe with this de- 
cree ; 
She mult lie here“ on mere neceſſity. 


and why he ſhould immediately arraign it as a dangerous law, ſeems 
to be very inconſiſtent, In the next place, it is much more natun 
for Biron to make this reflexion, who is cavilling at every thing; 
and then for him to purſue his reading over the remaining articles. 
— As to the word gentility, here, it does not fignify that rank 0: 
people called, gentry; but what the French expreſs by, genlille/t 
1. e. elegantia, urbanitas, And then the meaning is this: Such 4 
law for baniſhing women from the court, is dangerous, Or inurl 
ous, to politeneſs, urbanity, and the more refined pleaſures of life, 
For men without women would turn brutal, and ſavage, in thell 
natures and behaviour. THEOBALD. 

7 lie here—] Means reſide here, in the ſame ſenſe as an 
ambaſſador is ſaid to lie leiger. See Beaumont and Fletchers Lore! 
Cure, or the Martial Maid, AR II. ſc. ii: 
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BIRoN. Neceſſity will make us all forſworn 
Three thouſand times within this three years' 
ſpace : 
For every man with his affeQs is born; 
Not by might maſter'd, but by ſpecial grace: * 
fl break faith, this word [hall ſpeak for me, 
Jam forſworn on mere necellity..—O | 
$0 to the laws at large I write my name: [Subſcribes. 
And he, that breaks them in the leaſt degree, 
Stands in attainder of eternal ſhame : 
Suggeſtions ? are to others, as to me; 
But, I believe, although I ſeem ſo loth, 
[am the laſt that will laſt keep his oath. 
But is there no quick recreation * granted? 
KIx G. Ay, that there is: our court, you know, 
1s hannted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain : 


„ Or did the cold Muſcovite beget thee, 
„ That lay here leiger, in the laſt great, froſt?" 

Again, in Sir Henry Wotton's Definition: “ An ambailador is 
in honeſt mau ſent to lie (i. e. reſide) abroad for the good of his 
country. REED. 

$ Not by might maſter'd, but by ſpecial grace: ] Biron, amidſt his 
extravagances, ſpeaks with great juſtneſs againſt the folly of. vows. 
They are made without ſufficient regard to the variations of life, 
and are therefore broken by ſome unforeſeen neceſſity. \They pro- 
ceed commonly from a preſumptuous confidence, and a falſe eftimate 
of human power. JOHtSON. 


9 Suggeſtions ] Temptations. JOHNSON. 
So, in K. Henry IV. P. I: | 
© And theſe led on by your ſuggeſtion.” STEEVENS. . 
— quick recreation — ] Lively ſport, ſpritely diverſion. 
: Jouxsox. 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
= the quick comedians 
„% Extemporally will tage us. STEEVENS. 


4 
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1 
In hi 
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One, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony ; 

A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have chole as umpire of their mutiny: ? 


3 A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiry:)] As very bad a play 23 
this is, it was certainly Shakſpeare's, as appears by many fine 


maſter-ſtrokes ſcattered up and down, An exceſſive complaiſauce 
is here admirably painted, in perſon of one who was willing to 
make even 7ignt and wrong friends: and to perſuade the one 0 
recede from the accuſtomed {lubbornnels of her nature, and wink at 


jrels 


29ain, 
nan, * 


foe bt 


the liberties of her oppoſite, rather than he would incur the impu- 
conple 


tation of ill-breeding in keeping up the quarrel. And as our au. 


thor, and Jonſon his contemporary, are confeſſedly the two greatel Aga 
writers in the drama that our nation could ever boalt of, this may 2 
be no improper occaſion to take notice of one material difference uling 
between Shakſpeare's worſt plays and the other's. Our author Thu 
owed all to his prodigious natural genius; and Jonſon moſt to his wn e 
acquired parts and learning. This, if attended to, will explain & 
the diflerence we ſpeak of, Which is this, that, in Jonſon's bad ther | 
pieces, we do not diſcover the leaſt traces of the author of the For 
and Alchemifl; but in the wildeſt and moſt extravagant uotes of 15 
Shakſpeare, you every now and chen encounter ſtrains that recog— b | 
nize their divine compoſer. And the reaſon is this, that Jonſon late ti 
owihg his chief excellence to art, by which he ſometimes {trained in the 
himſelf to an uncommon pitch, when he unbent himſelf, had no- Hos 
thing to ſupport him; but fell below all likeneſs of himſelf; while vgs 
Shakſpeare, indebted more largely to nature than the other to his late 
acquired talents, could never, in his moſt negligent hours, ſo to- of thi 
tally diveſt himſelf of his genius, but that it would frequently break 
out with amazing force and fplendour. WARBURTON, bo 
This paſſage, I believe, means no more than that Don Armado =p 
was a mana nicely verſed in ceremonial diflingions, one who could WES 
diftinguiſh in the moſt delicate queſtions of honour the exact boun- "ie 
daries of right and wrong. Compliment, in Shakſpeare's time, did life 
not lignify, at leaſt did not only lignify verbal civility, or phraſes dic 
of courteſy, but according to its otigina meaning, the trappings, * 
or ornamental appendages of a character, in the ſame mauner, and W 
on the ſame principles of ſpeech with accompliſhment. Complement * 
is, as Armado well expreſſes it, the varniſh of @ complete man. WP 


JOHNSON. , 


Dr. Johnſon's opinion may be ſupported by the following pallage rel 
in Lingua, or Tie Combat of the Tongue and the five Senſes for Su- 
eniority, 1607 : — © after all faſhions aud of all colours, with rings. 


* 
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This child of fancy, that Armado hight, * 
For interim to our ſtudies, ſhall relate, 
Ia high-born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate.“ 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; 

But, I proteſt, I love to hear him lie, | 

And I will uſe him for my minſtrelſy. 7. 


wels, a fan, and in every other place, old complements.” And 
Main, by the- title-page to Richard Braithwaite's Engliſh Gentlewo- 
nn, „ drawne out to the full body, exprefling what habiliments 
doe beſt attire her; what ornaments doe beſt adorne ber; and what 
unplements doe beſt accompliſh her. 

Again, in Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606: , 

10 adorned with the exateſt complements belonging to ever- 
ling nobleueſs. STEEVENS. ; | 

Thus, in Romeo and Juliet, Mercutio calls Tybalt, „the Cap- 
kin of complements." M. MaSoN.. 

+ This child of fancy, ] This fantaſiick, The expreſſion, in ano- 
ther ſenſe, has been adopted by Milton in his..L'4llrgro : 

„Or ſweeteſt Shakſpeare, Fancy's child —." MALONE. 

i That Armado hight, ] Who is called Armado. MALONE. 

6 From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. i. e. he ſhall re- 
late to us the celebrated ſtories recorded in the old romances, and 
in their very ſtile. Why he fays from tawny Spain is, becauſe thoſe 
.Tomances, being of Spaniſh original, the heroes and the ſcene 
vere generally of that country, Why he ſays, 4% in the world's 
itlafe is, becauſe the ſubje&t of thoſe romances werg the crulades » 
of the European Chriſtians againſt the Saracens of Alia and Africa. 

| | WAKRBURTUN, 

| have ſuffered this note to hold its place, though Mr. Tyrwhitt 

tas ſhewn that it is wholly unfounded, hecaule Dr. Warburton re- 
fers to it in his diſſertation at the end of this play. MALOxE. 

—in the world's debate. | The world ſeems to be uſed in a 
nonaſtick ſenſe by the king, now devoted for a time to a monaſtic 
lite, In the world, in ſeculo, in the buſtle of human affairs, from 
wich we are now happily ſequeſtred, in the world, to which the 
varies of ſolitude have no relation. JOKNSON. | 

Warburton's interpretation is clearly preferable to that of John- 
lon. The King bad not yet ſo weaned himſelf from the world, as 
o adopt the language of a cloiſter. M. MASON. | 

7 4nd I will uſe him for my minſtrelſy.] i. e. I will make a min- 

el of him, whoſe occupation was to relate fabulous ſtories. 

| Doc. 
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BiRON. Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words,“ faſhion's own knight. 
Long. Coſtard the ſwain, and he, ſhall be or 
| ſport ; 
And, ſo to ſtudy, three years is but ſhort. 


Enter DULL, wath a letter, and CosTARD. 


DuLt. Which is the duke's own perſon ? * 

BrroN. This, fellow; What would'ſ} ? 

DuLL. I myſelf reptehend his own perſon, for 
am his grace's tharborough : * but I would ſce his 


own perlon in fleſh and blood. 
BirON. This is he, ' 
DuLL. Sigmor Arme—Arme—commends you, 


There's villainy abroad; this letter will tell you 
Cosr. Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching 
We. © | 


9 ——  fire-new words, ] i. e. (ſays an intelligent writer in the 
Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786) words newly coined, new from 
the forge. Fire-new, new off the irons, and the Scottiſh expreſſion 
bren-new, have all the ſame origin. The ſame compound epithet 
occurs in K. Richard TIT: © 

„% Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current.” 
| STERVENS, 


2 Whick is the duke's own perſon?] The king of Navarre in ſe- 
veral paſſages, through all the copies, is called the duke : but as this 
muſt have ſprung rather from the inadvertence of the editors than 
a forgetfulneſs in the poet, I have every where, to avoid conſuſion, 
reſtored king to the text. THEOBALD. 


The princeſs in the next act calls the king —* this virtuous 
duke; a word which, in our author's time, ſeems to have been 
uſed with great laxity. And indeed. though this were not the cale, 
ſuch a fellow as Coſtard may well be ſuppoſed ignorant of his true 
title. MALONE. 

I have followed the old copies. STEEVENS. 


1 tharborqugh:] i. e. Thirdborough, a peace officer, alike 
in authority with a headborough or a conſtable, SIx J. Hawn 
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KING. A letter from the magnificent Armado. 
BiRON. How low ſoever the matter, I hope in 
God for high words. 

Lonsg. A high hope for a low having : God 
grant us patience | | 

BixoN. To hear? or forbear hearing? 

LoxG. To hear meekly, fir, and to laugh mode- 
ntely; or to forbear both. | 

BInoN. Well, fir, be it as the ſtile ſhall give us 
cauſe to climb“ in the merrineſs. 

CosT. The matter is to me, fir, as concerning 
Jaquenetta. The manner of it is, 1 was taken with 
the manner. 


4 4 high hope for & low taving:] In old editions: 

© A high hope for a low heaven; 

A low heaven, ſure is a very intricate matter to conceive. | 1 
fare warrant, I have retrieved the poet's true reading; aud the 
meaning is this: + Though you hope for high words, and ſhould 
have them, it will be but a low acquiſition at beſt,” This our poet 
calls a low kaving: and it is a fubſiantive which be uſes in ſeveral 
other paſſages. THEOBALD, 


It is employed in Macbeth, AQ I: 


„great predidtion 
« Of noble having, and of royal hope. 

Heaven, howgver, may be the true reading, in alluſion to the 
gradations of happineſs promiſed by Mohammed to his followers. 
do, in the comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: 

„% Oh, how my foul is rapt to a third heaven !”" 
| 2 STEEVENS, 

1 To hear? or ſorbear hearing? ] One of the modera, editors 
plauſibly enough, reads. 

© To hear? or forbear laughing?” Malo. 

5 =— as the ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to climb — ] A quibble be- 
ween the /{ile that muſt be climbed to paſs from one field to another, 
ud Ahle, the term expreſſive of manner of writing in regard to lan- 
fuage. STEEVENS. | ; 1 

7 — taten with the manner. ] i. e. in the fat. So in Hey- 
Wood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: © and, being taken with the manner, 

4 nothing to ſay for himſelf." SrREVENS. 


A forenſick term. A thief is ſaid to be taken with the manner, 
Vol. VII. O 
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BizoN. In what manner? 

Cds r. In manner and form following, fir ; all thoſe 
three: I was ſeen with her in the manor houſe 
fitting with her upon the form, and taken follow- 
ing ber into the park ; which, put together, is, in 
manner and form following. Now, fir, for the 
manner,—it is the manner of a man to ſpeak to a 
woman: for the form, —in {ome form. 

BIR ON. For the following, fir ? 

CosT. As it ſhall follow in my correction? And 
God defend the right! 

Kix. Will you hear this letter with attention ? 

BIEON. As we would hear an oracle. 

CosT. Such is the ſimplicity of man to hearken 
after the fleſh. 

KING. | reads, ] Great deputy, the welkin's vice. 
gerent, and ſole dominator of Navarre, my ſoul's earll's 
God, and body's foſlering patron, — 

CosTr. Not a word of Coſtard yet. 

KING. So 1 is.— 

Cos. It may de ſo: but if he ſay it is ſo, he is, 
in telling true, but ſo, ſo.“ 

KING. Peace. 

CosT.—be to me, and every man that dares not 
fight! 

RING. No words. 

CosT.—of other men's ſecrets, I beſecch you. 

KING. So 2! is, beſieged with ſable-colour'd melan- 


i. e. mainour or menour, (for ſo it is written in our old law-books,) 
when he is apprehended with the thing ftoleu in his pofleſon. 
The thing that,he has taken was called mainour, from the Fr. e. 
nier, manu tradare. MALONE. 


7 but ſo, ſo.] The ſecond ſo was added by Sir T. Hanme!, 
and tes by the ſubſequent editors. MALONE. | 
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choly, I did commend the black-oppreſſing humour to the 
moſt wholeſome phyſick of thy kealth-gruing air ; and, 
as I am a gentleman, betook myſelf to walk. The time, 
when ? About the ſixth hour ; when beaſts moſt graze, 


12 
in rds be/t peck, and men fit down to that nouriſiment 
the which is called ſupper. So much for the time when 3 
o a Wl Now for the ground which; which, I mean, I walk'd 
uþon: it is ycleped, thy park. Then for the place 
where ; where, I mean, I did encounter that obſcene 
\nd end moſt prepoſterous event, that draweth from my 
ſnow-white pen the ebon-colour'd ink, which here thou 
n ? Wl vicweſt, beholdeſt, ſurveyeſt, or ſeeſt : But to the place, 
where, It flandeth north-north-eaſt and by eaſt from 
ken WW the weſt corner of thy curtious-knotted garden: There | 
id I ſee that low-ſpirited ſwain, that baſe minnow of 
ice- thy marth, * 
th's Cosr. Me. | 
KING.—that unletter'd ſmall-knowing ſoul, 
CosT: Me. 
KiNG.—that ſhallow wvaſſal, 
- 18, 7 —— Curions-knotted garden:] Ancient gardens abounded with 
beures of which the lines iuterſected each other in many diredtions. 
Thus in King Richard II: 
„% Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd. 
not ©« Her &nots diſorder' d, &c. | 
In Thomas Hill's Profitable Art of Gardening, &c. 4to. bl. L 
1579, is the delineation of a proper #not for a garden, whereas 
in ſpare roume enough, the which may be ſet with Time, or Iſop, 
„ou. at the diſcretion of the Gardener. In Henry Dethicke's Gar- 
Ju dener s Labyrinth, bl. I. 4to. 1586, are other examples of proper 
a ho deuiſed for gardens, * STEEVENS., | | 
%, baſe minnow 0/ thy mirth, | The baſe minnow of thy mirth, 
| in the contemptible little obje& that contributes to thy entertain 
oks,) ment, Shakſpeare makes Coriolanus chatacterize the tribunitian 
ſhon. inlolence of Sicinius, under the ſame figure: 
3 hy hear you not HEN 
© This Triton of the minnows / " 5 : 
nmer, Again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's 


Hunt is uf, &c. 1596: „ Let him denie that there was another 
ewe made of the little minnow his brother, &c. STEEVENS. 
O 2 
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Cost. Still me. 

KiNG.—which, as I remember, hight Caſtard, 

Cosr. O me! 

KiNG.—ſorted and conſorted, contrary to they efta- 
bliſhed proclatmed edift and continent canon, with-— 
with I —O with but with this I paſſion to ſay where- 
with, 

CosT. With a wench. 

KING.—with a child of our grandmother Eve, a 
female ; or, for thy more ſweet underſlanding, a woman. 
Him I (as my ever-eſtcemed duty pricks me on] have 
ſent to thee, to receive the meed of puniſhment, by thy 
ſweet Grace's ojjucer, Antony Dull; a man of good re- 
Pute, carriage, bearing, and. eNimation. 

DuLL. Me, an't ſhall pleaſe you; I am Antony 
Dull. | 

KING. For Faquenetta, { ſo is the weaker veſſel 
called, which I apprehended with the aforeſaid ſwain,) 
I keep her as a veſſel of thy law's fury; and ſhall, al 
the leaſt of thy ſweet notice, bring her to trial. Thint, 
in all compliments of devoted and heart-burning heal 


of duty, 
Don Adriano de Armado. 

BIROx. This is not ſo well as I look'd for, but 
the beſt that ever I heard. 

KinG. Ay, the beſt for the worſt. But, firrab, 
what ſay you to this? 

CosrT. Sir, I confels the wench. 

KING. Did you hear the proclamation ?. 


9 —  vit-wit] The old copy reads—which with. The 
correction is Mr. Theobald's. MALONE, 

2 — vellel of thy law's fury; | This ſeems to be a phraſe adopted 
from ſcripture. See Epilt. to the Romans, ix. 22. — the veſt 
of wiath,” Mr, M. Maſon would read —vaſſal inſtead of veſſel, 
STEEVENXS, 


li 


al 


| 


Pn 
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Cosr. I do confeſs much of the hearing it, but 


little of the marking of it. * 


KING. It was proclaim'd a years impriſonment, 
to be taken with a wench. 
Cosr. I was taken with none, fir; I was taken 
with a damoſel. 
KING. Well, it was proclaimed damoſel. 
CosT. This was no damoſel neither; fir, ſhe was 
a virgin. 5 £ 
KING. It is ſo varied too; for it was proclaim'd, 
virgin. a | | 
CosT. If it were, I deny her virginity ; I was 
taken with a maid. | 
Kix. This maid will not ſerve your turn, fir. 
CosT. This maid will ſerve my turn, fir. 
King. Sir, I will pronounce your ſentence; You 
ſhall faſt a week with bran and water. 
CosT. I had rather pray a month with mutton 
and porridge. | 
King. And Don Armado ſhall be your keeper, 
My lord Biron ſee him deliver'd o'er. — 
And go we, lords, to put in practice that 
Which each to other hath fo ſtrongly ſworn.— 
: [ Exeynt. 
BixoN, I'Il lay my head to any good man's hat, 
Theſe oaths and laws will prove an idle {corn, — 
Sirrah, come on. 
Cosr. I ſuffer for the truth, fir: for true it is, I 
was taken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta 1s a true 
girl; and therefore, Welcome the ſour cup of proſ- 


3 I do conſeſs muck of the hearing it, but little of the marking of it.] 
So, Falftaff, in The Second Part of K. Henry IV: 
it is the diſeaſe of not liſtening, the malady of not marking, 
mat I am troubled withal.” STEEVENS. 
O 3 


% 
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perity! Affliction may one day ſmile again, and till 
then, Sit thee down, ſorrow ! | Excunt. 


SCENE II. 
Another part of the ſame. Armado's Houſe, 


Enter ARMADO and MoTH. 


Anu. Boy, what ſign is it, when a man of great 
ſpirit grows melancholy ? 

Mork. A great ſign, fir, that he will look fad. 

ARM. Why, faden is one and the ſelf-ſame 
thing, dear imp.“ 

Mor. No, no; O lord, fir, no. 

ArM. How can'ſt thou part ſadneſs and melan- 
choly, my tender juvenal ? * 

MoTh. By a familiar demonſtration of the work- 
ing, my tough ſenior, 

Anu. Why tough ſenior ? why tough ſenior? 

Mork. Why tenderjuvenal ? why tender juvenal? 


4 —— dear imp.] Imp was anciently a term of dignity. Lord 
Cromwell, in his laſt letter to Henry VIII. prays for the imp his 
Jon. It is now uſed only in conjempt or abborrence: perhaps in 
our author's time it was ambiguous, in which tate it ſuits well with 
this dialogue, JOHNSON. 


Piſtol ſalutes King Henry V. by the ſame title. STEEVENS, 


The word literally means a graff, ſlip, ſcion, or fucker : and by 
metonymy comes to be uſed for a boy or child. The imp, his ſon, 
is no more than his infant ſon, It is now ſet ; apart to ſignify young 
ends; as the devil and his imps. 

Dr. Johnſon was miſtaken in ſuppoſing this a word of dignity. 
It occurs in The Hiſtory of Celeflina the Faire, 1596: „ — the gen- 
tleman had three ſonnes, very ungracious impes, and of a wicked 
nature. RITSON, 


5 ——nmy tender juvenal?] Juvenal is youth, So, io The Noble 
Stranger, 1640: 
„ Oh, I could bug thee for this, my joyial juvinell.” 
STEEVENS, 


21 
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Anu. I ſpoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent 
epitheton, appertaining to thy young days, which 
we may nominate tender. | 

MoTH. And I, tough ſenior, as an appertinent 
title to your old time,“ which we may name tough. 

Aku. Pretty, and apt. e 

Morh. How mean you, fir? I pretty, and my 


 faying apt? or J apt, and my faying pretty? 


ARM. Thou pretty, becauſe little. 
Morzg. Lite pretty, becauſe little: Wherefore 
apt? 

2 And therefore apt, becauſe quick. 5 
MorTH. Speak you this in my praiſe, maſter ? 
ArM. In thy condign praiſe. 

Morn. I will praiſe an eel with the ſame praiſe. 
ArM. What? that an eel is ingenious ? 

MoTH. That an eel is quick. | 
ArM. I do lay, thou art quick in anſwers : Thou 
heat'ſt my blood. | 
MoThH. I am anſwer'd, br. 

ARM. I love not to be croſs'd. 


MoTH. He ſpeaks the mere contrary, croſſes love 
not him. 7 Aſide. 


— 


6 — tough ſenior, as an aß pertinent title to your old time,] Here 
and in two ſpeeches above the old copies have ſegnior, which appears 
to have been the old ſpelling of ſenior. So, in the laſt ſcene of The 
Comedy of Errors; edit 1623: „ We will draw cuts for the fignior 5 
till then, lead thou firſt.” In that play the ſpelling has been cor- 
rected properly by the modern editors, who yet, I know not why, 
have retained the old ſpelling in the paſſage before us. MALONE. 


Old and tough, young and tender, is one of the proverbial phraſes 
colleted by Kay. STEEVENS. | | 


7 —— croſles love not him.) By croſſes he means money. So, in 
4s You Like It, the Clown ſays to Celia, ++ — if I ſhould bear you, 
1 ſhould bear no croſs.” JOHNSON. 8 

O 4 
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ABM. I have promiſed to ſtudy three years with 
the duke. | 

MoTa. Yon may do it in an hour, fir. 

Arm. Impoſſible. E580, 

Mork. How many is one thrice told? 

ARM. I am ill at reckoning, it fitteth the ſpirit 
of a tapſter. ? 7 

Mork. Youare a gentleman, and a gameſter, fir, 

ARM. I confeſs both; they are both the varniſh 
of a complete man. | 

MoTH. Then, I am ſure, you know how much 
the groſs ſlum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

ARM. It doth amount to one more than two. 

Morg. Which the bale vulgar do call, three, 

ARM. True. \ 

Morn. Why, fir, is this ſuch a piece of ſtudy? 
Now here is three ſtudied, ere you'll thrice wink: 
and how ealy it is to put years to the word three, 
and ſtudy three years in two words, the dancing 
horſe will tell you.“ 


7 I am ill at reckoning, it fitteth the ſpirit of a tapſter. ] Again, 
in Troilus and Creſſuda : ** A tapſter's arithmetick may ſoon biiog 
his particulars therein to a total. STEEVENS. 


8 Moth. And how eaſy it is to put years to the word three, and 
Aud) three years in two words, the dancing horſe wilt tell you, ] 
Bankes s horſe, which play'd' many remarkable pranks. Sir Walter 
Ralcigh (Hon of the World, firſt Part, p. 178.) ſays, „ If Banks 
had lived in older times, he would have ſhamed all the inchanters 
in the world: for whoſoever was moſt frmous among them, could 
never maſter, or inſtrud any beaſt as he did his horſe.” And hr 
Kenelm Digby (A Treatiſe on. Bodies, ch. xxxviii. p. 393.) ob- 
ſerves: © That his horſe would reſtore a glove to the due owner, 
after the maſter had whiſpered the man's name in his ear; would 
tell the juſt number of pence in any piece of filver coin, newly 
ſhowed him by his maſter; and even obey preſently his command, 
in. diſcharging himſelf of his excrements, whenſoever he had bade 
him.” DI. GREY, 


* 


vith 
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Ann. A moſt fine figure! 
MoTH, To prove you a cypher. [ Aide. 


Bankes's horſe is alluded to by many writers contemporary with 
Shakſpeare; among the reſt, by Ben Jonſon, in Every Man out of 
lis Humour: ++ Hee keeps more ado with this monſter, than ever 
antes did with his hor/e.._ | 

Again, in Hall's Satires, Lib. IV. fat. ii: 

„% More than who vies his pence to view ſome tricks 
„% Of ſtrange Morocco's dumbe arithmeticke, ” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's 134th Epigram : 
% Old Banks the jugler, our Pythagoras, 
„% Grave tutor to the learned horſe," &c. 

The fate of this man and his very docile animal, is not exadly 
known, and, perhaps, deſerves not to be remembered. From the 
next lines, however, to thoſe laſt quoted, it ſhould ſeem as if they 
had died abroad : : | 

6 Both which 
„% Being, beyond ſea, burned for one witch, 
« Their ſpirits tranſmigrated to a cat“ 

Among the entries at Stationer's-Hall is the following,; Nov. 14. 
1595. % A ballad ſhewing the ſtrange qualities of a young nagg 
called Morocco. | | 

Among other exploits of this celebrated beaſt, it js ſaid that he 
vent up to the top of St. Paul's; and the ſame circumſtance is like- 
vile mentioned in The Guls Horn-booke, a ſatirical pamphlet by 
Decker, 1609: ** — From hence you may deſcend to talk about 
the horſe that went up, and ſtrive, if you can, to know his keeper z 
uke the day of the month, and the number of the fteppes, and 
fuſer yourſelf to believe verily that it was not a horſe, but ſome. 
lling elſe in the likeneſs of one.” 0 

Again, in Cäreſtoloros, or Seven Bookes of Epigrames, written 
by T. B. [Thomas Baſtard] 1598, Lib. III. ep. 17 

„ Of Bankes's Horſe. 
„% Bankes hath a horſe of wondrous qualitie, 
For he can fight, and piſſe, and dance, and lie, 
And finde your purle, and tell what coyne ye have: 
© But Bankes who taught your horſe to ſmell a knave?“ 
0 STEEVENS, 


In 1595, was publiſhed a pamphlet intitled, Maroccus Extaticus, 
ir Banks's bay Horſe in a Trance. A diſcourſe ſet downe in @ merry 
dalogue between Bankes and his beaſt: anatomizing ſome abuſes and 
bad trickes of this age, 4to; prelixed to which, was a print of the 
borſe ſtanding on his hind legs with a flick in his mouth, his maſ- 
ter with a flick in his hand aud a pair of dice on the ground. Ben 
Jouſon hiuts at the unfortunate cataltrophe of both man and horſe, 
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Anu. Iwill hereupon confeſs, I amin love: and, N one 
as it is baſe for a loldier to love, ſo I am in love I n 
with a bale wench. If drawing my {word againſt MW net 
the humour of affection would deliver me from the M nc, 
reprobate thought of it, I would take deſire pri- V 


which I find happened at Rome, where to the diſgrace of the age, A 
of the country, and of humanity, they were burnt by order of the dea: 


pope, for magicians. See Don Zara del Fogo, 12mo. 1660. p. 114, ther 
| R rb. 

The following repreſentation of Bankes and his Horſe, is a fac- N 

fimile from a rude wooden frontiſpiece to the pamphlet mentioned Carl 


by Mr. Rec d. 


989 
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and, W (ner, and ranſom him to any French courtier for 
love Mz new devis'd court'ly. I think ſcorn to figh ; 
gainſt MW nethinks, I ſhould out-ſwear Cupid, Comfort 
n the I nc, boy: What great men have been in love? 
pri- MoTH. Hercules, maſter. 
he age Arm. Moſt ſweet Hercules! More authority. 
of the dear boy, name more; and, ſweet my child, let 
unt em be men of good repute and carriage. 

a laws MoTH. Sampſon, maſter: he was a man of good 
done ¶ carriage, great Carriage; for he carried the town- 
rates on his back, like a porter: and he was in love. 

ARM. O well - knit Sampſon! ſtrong- jointed 
Sampſon! I do excel thee in my rapier, as much 
zs thou didſt me in carrying gates. I am in love 
00.—Who was Sampſon's love, my dear Moch? 

MoTH. A woman, maſter. | 

ARM. Of what complexion ? 

MoTH. Of all the four, or the three, or the two; 
or one of the four. 

ARM. Tell me preciſely of what complexion ? 
MoTH. Of the ſea-water green, fir. 

Arm. Is that one of the four complexions ? 
Mork. As I have read, fir; and the belt of them 
100. | | 


Arm. Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers: ? 


Green indeed is the colour of lovers: ] I do not know whether 
our author alludes to the rare green eye, which in his time ſeems 
to have been thought a beauty, or to that frequent attendant on 
love, jealouſy, to which ia The Merchant of Venice, and in Othello, 
he has applied the epithet green-ey d. MALONE. 


Perhaps Armado neither alludes to green eyes, nor to jealouſy; 
but to the willow, the ſuppoſed ornament of unſucceſsful lovers: 
| Sing, all a green willow ſhall be my garland, " 
u the burden of an ancient ditty preſerved in The Gallery of Gor- 
bios Inventions, Kc. 4to. 1578. STERVENS, - f 


has immaculate. To avoid 1 notes for the future, it may be 


| ſeſſed. — To owe is to poſſeſs. So, in Macbeth: 
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but to have a love of that colour, methinks, Samd ! M. 


ſon had ſmall reaſon for it. He, ſurely, affeded ala 
her for her wit. b | ot t 
MorTH. It was fo, ſir; for ſhe had a green wit erve 
Anu. My love is moſt immaculate white and red At 
MoTh. Moſt maculate thoughts, “ maſter, nat 


maſk' d under ſuch colours. | tec 
ARM. Define, define, well-educated infant, | toC 
Mork. My father's wit, and my mother's tongue ee 
aſſiſt me! | M 


ARM. Sweet invocation of a child; moſt pretty, ny 


and pathetical! | | A 
MoTH. If ſhe be made of white and red, V 
Her faults will n'er be known; wen 
For bluſhing * cheeks by faults are bred, þ 
And fears by pale-white ſhown : \ 
Then, if ſhe fear, or be to blame, 

By this you ſhall not know ; ; 
For ſtill her cheeks poſſeſs the ſame, 1 0 
Which native ſhe doth owe. * Juv 

A dangerous rhime, maſter, againſt the reaſon of 
white and red, a 

ARM. Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King 
and the Beggar? * 


2 Ma / maculate thoughts, ] So the firſt quarto, 1598. The folio 


proper to apprize the reader, that where the reading of the ten 
does not correſpond with the folio, without any realon being al- 
ligned for the deviation, it is always warranted by the authorig 
of the firſt quarto. MALONE. | 

3 For bluſhing —}] The original copy has—bluſk in. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALOXE. 

4 Which native ſhe doth owe.] i. e. of which ſhe is netural'y 2%. 24 

„ the diſpoſition that I owe.” STEEVEXNS. 

$ —— the King and the Beggar? ] See Dr. Percy's Relique i 

Ancient Engliſh Poetry, in three vols. STEEVENs. 


- 
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Morn. The world was very guilty of ſuch a 
[lad ſome three ages ſince; but, I think, now 'tis 
ot to be found; or, if it were, it would neither 
free for the writing, nor the tune. 
ARM. I will have the ſubje&t newly writ o'er, 
hat I may example my digrelſion * by ſome mighty 
jrecedent. Boy, I do love that country girl, that 
| took in the park with the rational hind Collard; ® 
ngue ne deſerves well. 
Moth. To be whipp'd; and yet a better love than 
reti ny maſter. | [ Afide. 
Ar. Sing, boy; my ſpirit grows heavy in love. 
Motu. And that's great marvel, loving a light 
vench. 
. AkM. I ſay, ſing. 
Mor. Forbear till this company be paſt. 


/ 


F my digrefſion —] Digreſſion on this occaſion ſignifies the 
at of going out of the right way, tranſgre/ton. So, in Romeo and 
niet: 

f ©« Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
on of „ Digre/ſeng from the valour of a mau. 

Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 

Ein 9 my digreſſion is fo vile, fo baſe, 
d „% That it will live engraven on my face. MALOXNE. 


6 — the rational hind Coflard;] Perhaps, we ſhould read—the 
inational kind, kc. TYRWHITT., 


STEEVENS., 


* 


e folio The rational hind, perhaps, means only the reaſoning brute, the 
— be annal with ſome ſhare of reaſon. STEEVENS. | 
* = [ have always read irrational hind : if kind be taken in it's beſlial 
— ſenſe, Armado makes Coltard a female, FARMER, 

Shakſpeare uſes it in its beftial ſenſe iv Julius Ceſar, Ad I. fc, iii. 
0 and as of the maſculine gender: 
ur. | + He were no lion, were not Romans hinds." 
ly po Again, in K. Henry IV. P. I. ſc. iii: „ — you are a ſhallow 


cowardly kind, and you lie.“ STEEVENS, 


ques of 
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Enter DULL, CoSTARD, and JAQUENETTA, 


DULL. Sir, the duke's pleaſure is, that you keep 
Coſtard ſafe : and you mult let him take no delight 
nor no penance; but a'muſt faſt three days a-week: 
For this damſel, I mult keep her at the park; ſhe is 
allowed for the day-woman. ' Fare you well. 

ARM. I do betray myſelf with bluſhing.— Maid. 

Jag, Man. 

ARM. I will viſit thee at the lodge. 

Jag. That's hereby.“ 

ArM. I know where it is ſituate. 

Jaq. Lord how wiſe you are! 

ARM. I will tell thee wonders. 

Jag. With that face?“ 

ARM. I love thee. 

Jao; So I heard yon ſay. 

ARM. And ſo farewell, 

Jag, Fair weather after you ! 

DuLL. Come, Jaquenetta, away. 

[ Exeunt DULL and JAQUENETTA, 


5 for the day-woman. ] i. e. for the dairy-maid. Daiy, 
ſays Johnſon in his Dictionary, is derived from day, an old word 
for milk, In the northern counties of Scotland, a dairy-maid is at 


preſent termed a day or dey.” FEdinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. 
STEEVENS, 


6 That's hereby. ]* Jaquenetta and Armado are at croſs purpoſes. 
Hereby is uſed by her { as amoug the vulgar in ſome counties) to 
ſignify — as it may happen. He takes it in the ſenſe of juſt by. 

STEEVEXNS, 

7 With that face? ] This cant phraſe has oddly laſted till the 
preſent time; and is uſed by people who have no more meaning 4. 
nex'd to it, than Fielding had; who putting it into the mouih 01 
Beau Didapper, thinks it neceflary to apologize (in a note] for it 
want of ſenſe, by adding — “ that it was taken verbatim, from vel) 
polite converſation. ' STEEVENS. 


$ Come, &c.] To this line in the firſt quarto, and the fir folio, 


ſolio, 
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Arm. Villain, thou ſhait ſaſt for thy offences, ere 
thou be pardoned. 


Cosr. Well, fir, I hope, when I do it, I ſhall do 
it on a full ſtomach. | 


Arm. Thou ſhalt be heavily puniſhed. 


Cosr. I am more bound to you, than your fel- 
lows, for they are but hghtly rewarded. 


ARM. Take away this villain ; ſhut him up. 
MoTH. Come, you tranſgreſſing ſlave; away. 


Cosr. Let me not be pent up, fir; J will faſt, be- 
ing looſe. 

MoTH. No, fir; that were faſt and looſe: thou 
ſhalt to priſon. 


Cosr. Well, if ever I do ſee the merry days of de- 
ſolation that I have ſeen, ſome ſhall ſee 


Moru. What ſhall ſome ſee? 


CosT. Nay, nothing, maſter Moth, but what they 
look upon. It is not for'priſoners to be too ſilent 
in their words; * and, therefore, I will ſay nothing: 
| thank God, I have as little patience as another 
man ; and, therefore I can be quiet. 

{ Exeunt MoTH and COSTARD. 


Clo. by an error of the preſs is prefixed, inſtead of Con. i. e. Con- 
ſable or Dull. Mr. Theobald made the neceſſary correQion. 
MALoxx. 


9 It is not ſor priſoners to be too falent in their words ;] I ſuppoſe we 
ſhould read, it is not for priſoners to be ſilent in their wards, that 
is, in cuſtody, in the holds, JOHNSON, 

The firſt quarto, 1598, (the moſt authentic copy of this play) 
reads — lt is not for priſoners to be too filent in their words:; 
and lo without doubt the text ſhould be printed. MALONE. - 


| don't think it neceſſary to endeavour to find out any meaning in 
this paſlage, as it ſeems to have been intended that Coſtard ſhould 
ſpeak nonſenſe, M. MASON, 


— 
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Arm. I do affect? the very ground, which is baſe, 
where her ſhoe, which is baſer, guided by her foot, 
which is baſeſt, doth tread. I ſhall be forſworn, 
(which is a great argument of falſhood,) if! love: 

And how can that be true love, Which as fallely at- 
tempted! Love is a familiar; love is a devil: there 
is no evil angel but love. Yet Samplon was ſo 
tempted ; and he had an excellent ſtrength : yet 
was Solomon ſo ſeduced; and he had a very good 
wit. Cupid's butt-ſhaft* is too hard for Hercules 
club, and therefore too much odds for a Spaniard's 
rapier. 'The firſt and ſecond cauſe will not ſerve 
my turn; ? the paſſado he reſpects not, the duello 

he regards not: his diſgrace is to be called boy; 
but his glory is, to ſubdue men. Adieu, valour! 
ruſt, rapier ! * be ſtill, drum! for your manager is 
in love; yea, he loveth. Alliſt me ſome extem— 
poral god of rhime, for, I am fure, I ſhall turn ſou- 
neteer. Deviſe wit; write pen; for J am for whole 
volumes in folio. | | Extl, 


9 — affefl— ] i. e. love. So, in Warner's Albion's England, 
1602, BR. XII. ch. Ixxiv: _ 
„ But this I know, not Rome aflords whom more you 
might aſjef, 
„ Than her, &c. STEEVENS. 
buit-ſhaft — ] i. e. an afrow to ſhoot at butts with. The 
* Was "ths place on which the mark to be {ſhot at was placed. 
Thus Othello fays — 
6 here is my butt, 
„ And very ſea-mark of my utmoſt ſail.” STEEvens. 


3 The firfl and ſecond cauſe will not ſerve my turn; | See the laſt 
aft of As You Like It, with the notes. JOHNSON. 


4 —— ruft, rapier!] So, in All's well that ends well : 
« Reſt, el cool bluſhes, and n live! 


STEEVENS, 
7 — ſonnetter.] The old copies read only — ſonnet. STREVENS. 
The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. MALONE. | 
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AQGT.\...SGCEN-E. 1. 


Another part of the ſame, A Pavilion and Tents at 


a dijlance. . 


Enter the Princeſs of France, RosALine, MARITA, 
KATHARINE, BOYET, Lords, and other Attendants. 


Buy. Now, madam, ſummon up your deareſt 
ſpirits: * 
Conſider who the king your father ſends ; 
To whom he ſends; and what's his embally : 
Yourſelf, held precious in the world's eſteem ; 
To parley with the ſole inheritor 
Of all perſections that a man may owe, 
Matchleſs Navarre ; the plea of no leſs weight 
Than Aquitain; a dowry for a queen, 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When ſhe did ſtarve the general world belide, 
And prodigally gave them all to you, 
Pain, Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though but 
mean, 
Needs not the painted flouriſh of your praiſe ; $ 


jour deareſt ſpirits :] Diar, in our author's language, has 
many ſhades of meaning. In the prefent inſtance and the next, it 
pears to fignify — beft, moſt powerſul. STEEVENS. 


6 Needs not the painttd flouriſh of your praiſe; ] Rowe has borrow- 
ed and dignified this ſentiment iu his Royal Convert, The Saxon 
Priuceſs is the ſpeaker : 

„ Whatc'er I aw 
«© Is of myſelf, by native worth exiſting, 
© Secure, and independent of thy praiſe: 
% Nor let it ſeem too proud a boaſt, if minds 
© By nature great, are conſcious of their greatneſs, 
% And hold it mean to borrow aught from flaitery. " 


STEEVENS, 
Vol. VII. P 


% 
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Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye, 

Not utter'd by bale ſale of chapmen's tongues : ' © 
I am leſs proud to hear you tell my worth, 
Than you much willing to be counted wiſe 


In {pending your wit in the praiſe of mine, 


But now to taſk the taſker, -Good Boyet, 
You are not ignorant, all-telling fame 
Doth noiſe abroad, Navarre hath made a voy, 
Till painful ſtudy ſhall out-wear three years, 
No woman may approach his filent court: 
Therefore to us leemeth it a needful courſe, 
Before we enter his forbidden gates, 
To know his pleaſure; and in that behalf, 
Bold of your worthineſs, * we fingle you 
As our beſt-moving fair ſolicitor : 
Tell him, the daughter of the king of France, 
On ſcrious buſinels, craving quick deſpatch, * 
Importunes perlonal conference with his grace. 
Haſte, ſignify ſo much; while we attend, 
Like humble-viſag'd ſuitors, his high will. 

Bo v. Proud of employment, willingly I go. 

[ Ext!, 
Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours i 
ſo,— 

Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
That are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke? 


5 Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye, | i 

N ot utter'd by baſe ſale of chapmen's tongue: ] So, in our avs 

thor's 102d Sonnet: | 

© That love is merchandiz'd, whoſe rich eſteeming 

„% The owner's tongue doth publiſh every where. 

Maron, 

Cat man here ſeems to ſigniſy the ſeller, not, as now common!y, 

the buyer. Cheap or chriaping was anciently the market; chaps 

therefore is marketman. The meaning is, that the eftimation of beau) 

depends not on the uttering or proclamation of the ſeller, but 0% the of 
of the buyer. JounsON. 

6 Bold of your worthineſs, ] i. e. confident of it, STEEVENS. 


— — — — — — rod 


* 
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1. Lonp. Longaville “ is one. 
PRIN. Know you the man? 
Mak. I know him, madam; at a marriage feaſt, 
Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 
Of Jaques Faulconbridge folemnized, 
In Normandy ſaw I this Longaville : 
A man of ſovereign parts he is efſleem'd ; $ 
Well fitted in the arts,“ glorious in arms: 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well. 
The only foil of his fair virtue's glols, 


7 Longeville —— ] For the ſake of manners as well as metre, 
we ought to read — Lord Longaville —. SreEEVENS, | 

$8 4 man of ſovercign parts he is eſteem'd; ] Thus the folio. The 
firt quario, 1598, has the line thus: 

© A man of ſovereign peerelſſe, he's efteem'd, " 
I believe, the author wrote — | 
„A man of, — ſovereign, peerleſs, he's eſteem'd. 

A man ot extiaoidinary accompliſhments, the ſpeaker perhaps 
would have ſaid, but ſuddenly checks hingfelf; and adds — “ fove- 
reign, peerleſs he's eſteem' d. So, before: Matchleſs Navarre, ” 
Again, in The Tempe: | 

oy but you, O you, 
+ So perfect, and fo prevleſs are created. 

In the old copies no attention ſeems to have been given to abrupt 
ſencences, They are, almoſt uniformly printed corruptly, without 
any mark of abruption. Thus, in Muck ado about nothing, we find 
both in the folio and quarto," ++ but for the ſtufting well, we 
are all mortal. See Vol. IV. p. 400. See alſo p. 209, ibid. Sir, 
mock me not: — your ſtory. MALONE. 


Perhaps our author wrote — 
„A man, @ ſovereign pearl, he is eſteem' d. 

i. e. not only a pearl, but ſuch a one as is pre- eminenth valuable. 
In T,oilus and Crejſuda Helen is called — . a frarl;” and in Mac- 
beth the nobles of Scotland are ſtyled — «+ the kingdom's pearl. — 
The phrafe — © a /overeign fearl” may alſo be countenanced by — 
* captain jewels in a carcauet, '' an expreſſion which occurs in one 
ol our author's Sonnets. STEEVENS. 


9 Well tilted in the arts, | Well filted is well qualified, 


JounsON, 
The, which is not in the old copies, was added for the ſake of 
the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE, 


P 2 
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(If virtue's gloſs will ſtain with any ſoil,) 

Is a ſharp wit match'd with * too blunt a will; 
Whoſe edge hath power to cut, whoſe will ſtill wills 
It ſhould none ſpare that come within his power, 

Prin. Some merry mocking lord, belike; is't ſo? 
Man. They ſay ſo moſt, that moſt his humour 

know. 

PrIN. Such ſhort-liv'd wits do wither as they 

grow. 
Who are the reſt? 

KATH. The young Dumaan, a well-accompliſh'd 

| youth, | 
Of all that virtue love for virtue loy'd : 

Moſt power to do molt harm, leaſt knowing ill; 
For he hath wit to make an ill ſhape good, 
And ſhape to win grace though he had no wit. 
I {aw him at the duke Alengon's once; 

And much too litde“ of that good I ſaw, 

Is my report, to his great worthineſs. 

Rosa. Another of theſe ſtudents at that time 
Was there with him: if I have heard a truth, 
Biron they call him; but a merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

] never ſpent an hour's talk withal: 

His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 

The other turns to a mirth- moving jeſt; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expolitor, } 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite raviſhed; 

So ſweet and voluble is his diſcourſe. 

8 match d with —] Is combined or joined with, Jonssos. 


9 And muck too little, &c.] i. e. And my report of the good! 
ſaw, is much too little compared to his great worthineſs. HEATE. 
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Pain. God bleſs my ladies! are they all in love; 
That every one her own hath garniſhed 

With ſuch bedecking ornaments of praiſe ? 

Mar. Here comes Boyet. 


Re-enter BOYET. 


PrIN. Now, what admittance, lord ? 
BoyET. Navarre had notice of your fair approach; 
and he, and his competitors if oath, * 

Were all addreſs'd ? to meet you, gentle lady, 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt, 
He rather means to lodge you in the field, 

(Like one that comes here to beſiege his court,) 
Than ſeek a diſpenſation for his oath, 

To let you enter his unpeopled houle. - 

Here comes Navarre. [ The Ladies maſk. 


Enter King, LoncAvILLE, DUMAIN, BIRON, and 
Attendants. 


KING. Fair princeſs, welcome to the court of 
Navarre. 

Prin. Fair, I give you back again; and, welcome 
| have not yet; the roof of this court is too high 
to be yours ; and welcome to the wide fields too 
baſe to be mine. 

King. You ſhall be welcome, madam, to my 
court. 


2 — competitors in oath, ] i. e. confederates. So, in Antony and 
Cliopaira : 
„It is not Cæſar's natural vice to hate 
Our great competitor.” STEEVENS. 
3 Were all addreſs'd — ] To addreſs is to frepare. So, in Hamlet: 
— it lifted up. its head, and did addreſs 
ſelf to motion. STEEVENS. 
P-3 
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PRIN. I will be welcome then; conduct me thi. 
ther. 


KixG. Hear me, dear lady ; ; I haveſworn an oath, 
Pix. Our Lady help my lord! he'll be forſworn, 
KING. Not for che world, fair madam, by my will, 


Prin. Why, will ſhall break it; will, and nothing 
elle. 


Kix G. Your ladyſhip 1 1s ignorant what it is. 


Prin. Were my lord ſo, his ignorance were wiſe, 
Where * now bis knowledge muſt prove ignorance, 
] hear, your grace hath fats. out houſe-keeping: 
Lis deadly fin to keep that oath, my lord, 

And fin to break it:“ 

But pardon me, I am too ſadden-bold; 

To teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me. 

Vouchſafe to read the purpoſe of my coming, 
And ſuddenly reſolve me in my ſuit. | 
Gives a paper, 
KixG, Madam, I will, if ſuddenly ] may. 


PrIN. You will the ſooner, that I were away; 
For you'll prove perjur'd, if you make me ſtay. 
Brron. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once?! 
Ros. Did not dance with you in Brabant once? 


3 Where ——] There is here uſed for whereas, So, in Pericles, 
AQ I. fc. i: 
«© Where now you're both a father and a ſon.” 
See note on this paſlage. STEEVENs. 
4 And fin to break it: ] Sir T. Hanmer reads: 
„% Not ſin to break it: 


I believe erroneouſly. The princeſs ſhows an inconvenience very 


frequently attending raſh oaths, which, whether kept or broken, 


produce guilt, JounsoN. 


5 Rol. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once?] Thus the 


folio. In the firſt quarto, this dialogue paſſes between Cathorins 
and Biron. 


It is a matter of little conſequence, MALONE. 


V r 
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hi- BtsON. I know, you did. 

Ros. Ss How needleſs was it then 
th, To aſk the queſtion! _ 
rn. BIRON. ; lou muſt not be ſo quick. 
ill. Ros. Tis long of you that ſpur me with ſuch 
queſtions. | 


BIRON. Your wies too hot, it ſpeeds too faſt, 
'twill tire. 


Ros. Not till it leave the rider in the mire, 
BI RON. What time o'day ? 

Ros. The hour that fools ſhould aſk. 
BixON, Now fair befal your maſk! 

Ros. Fair fall the face it covers ! 

BixON. And ſend you many lovers! 

Ros. Amen, ſo you be none. 

BInox. Nay, then will I be gone. 


KixG. Madam, your father here doth intimate 
The payment of a hundred thouſand crowns ; 
Being but the one half of an entire ſum, 
Diſburſed by my father in his wars. 

But ſay, that he, or we, (as neither have,) 
Receiv'd that ſum; yet there remains unpaid 

A hundred thouſand more; in ſurety of the which, 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us, | 
Although not valued to the money's worth. 

If then the king your father will reſtore 

But that one half which is unſatisfied, 

We will give up our right in Aquitain, 

And hold fair friendſhip with his majeſty, 

But that, it ſeems, he little purpoſeth, 

For here he doth demand to have repaid 


An hundred thouſand crowns; and not demands, 
P 4 


* 


er, 


in 
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On payment of a hundred thouſand crowng, 
To have his title live in Aquitain ; 
Which we much rather had depart withal,“ 
And have the money by our father lent, 
Than Aquitain fo gelded 7 as it is. 
Dear princels, were not his requeſts ſo far 
From reaſon's yielding. your fair ſelf ſnould make 
A yielding, gainſt ſome reaſon, in my breaſt, 
And go well ſatisfied to France again. 

Prin. You do the king my father too much 

wrong, 

And wrong the reputation of your name, 


” 

7 — and not demands, 

On payment, &c.] The former editions read : 
bs and not demands 
„% One fayment of @ hundred thouſand crowns, 
„% To have his title live in Aquitain, " 

I have reſtored, I believe, the genuine ſenſe of the paſſage. 
Aquitain was pledged, it ſeems, to Navarre's father, for 200,000 
crowns, The French kiug pretends to have paid one moiety of 
this debt, (Which Navarre knows nothing of) but demands this 
moiety back again: inſtead whereof {ſays Navarre) he ſhould rather 
Pay the remaining moiety, and demand io have Aquitain re-delivered 
up to him. This is plain and ealy reaſoning upon the fact ſuppos d; 
and Navarre declares, he had rather receive the refhdue of his debt, 
than detain the province mortgaged for ſecurity of it. 


THEOBALD, 


The two words are frequently confounded in the books of our 
author's age, See a note on King John, A&IIL. ſc. iii. MALOSE. 


6 — depart withal,] To depart and to part were anciently 
ſynonymous. So, in K. John : 
© Hath willingly departed with a part.“ 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: 
4% Faith, fir, I can hardly depart with ready money. 
| STEEVENS, 


7 — gilded ——]| To this phraſe Shakſpeare is peculiatly at- 
tached. It occurs in The Winter's Tale, King Rickard II. King 
Henry IV. King Henry VI. &c. kc. but never leſs properly than in 
the preſent formal ſpeech, addreſſed by a king to a maiden princels, 

| . SrIE VN. 
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jn ſo unſeeming to confeſs receipt 

Of that which hath fo faithfully been paid. 
K1xNG. I do proteſt, 1 never heard of it; 

And, if you prove it, III repay it back, 


Or yield up Aquitain, 
PRIN. We arreſt your word :— 
ke Boyet, you can produce acquittances, * 


For ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers 
Of Charles his father, a 
KING. | Satisfy me ſo. 
BOYET. So pleaſe your grace, the packet is not 
come, C248 
Where that and other ſpecialities are bound ; 
To-morrow you ſhall have a fight of them. 
KING. It ſhall ſuffice me: at which interview, 
All liberal reaſon Iwill yield unto. 
Mean time, receive ſuch welcome at my hand, 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthineſs : 
You may not come, fair princeſs, in my gates ; 
But here without you ſhall be ſo receiv'd, 
As you ſhall deem yourlelf lodg'd in my heart,. 
Though ſo denied fair harbour in my houſe. 
Your own good thoughts excuſe me, and farewel : 
To-morrow ſhall we vilit you again. 
PRIN. Sweet health and fair defires conſort your 
grace! 
King. Thy own wiſh wiſh I thee in every place! 
[ Exeunt King and his train. 
BixoN. Lady, I will commend you to my own 
heart. | 
Ros. Pray you, do my commendations ; I would 
be glad to ſee it. | | 
Bixox. I would, you heard it groan, 
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Ros. Is the fool fick? * 

BiroN. Sick at the heart. 

Ros. Alack, let it blood, 

BISON. Would that do it good? 

Ros. My phyſick lays, I.“ 

BIROxN. Will you prick't with your eye? 

Ros. No poynt, * with my knife. 

Bizon. Now, God fave thy life! 

Ros. And yours from long living! 
BiroN, I cannot ſtay'thankſgiving. | Retiring, 


Dum, Sir, Ipray you, a word: What lady is that 
ſame? ? | 


BoyET. The heir of Alengon, Roſaline her name. 


8 Is the fool fick? ] She means perhaps his keart. So, in Muck 
odd about Nothing :* Y 

© D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a merry kheart." 

© Beat. Yes, my lord; I thank it, poor fool, it keeps on the 
windy fide of care. MALONE. 


9 My phyſick ſays, I.] She means to ſay, ay. The old ſpelling 
of the affirmative particle has been retained here for the ſake of the 
rhime. MALONE. 


2 No foynt, ] So, in The Shoemaker's Holliday, 1600: 
6 — tell me where he is. 
«© No point. Shall I betray my brother?” STEEVENS. 


No point was a negation borrowed from the French. See the 
note on the ſame words, AR V. fc. ii. MALONE. 


3 What lady is that ſame? ] It is odd that Shakſpeare ſhould make 
Dumain enquire after Roſaline, who was the miſtreſs of Biron, and 
neglet Katharine, who was his own. Biron behaves in the ſame 
manner. No advantage would be gained by an exchange of names, 
becauſe the laſt ſpeech is determined to Biron by Maria, who gives 
a character of him after he has made his exit. Perhaps all the ladies 
wore maſks but the princeſs. STEEVENS. 


They certainly did. See p. 215, where Biron ſays to Roſaline 
MALONE, 


++ Now fair befal your mat 
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Dun. A gallant lady! Monſieur, fare . 
Exit. 

LonG. I befeech you, a word; What is ſhe in 

the white? . 

BoyET. A woman ſometimes, an you ſaw her in 

the light. | LD , 

LonG. Perchance, light in the light: I deſire 

her name. 

BoYET. She hath but one for herſelf; to deſire 

that, were a ſhame. 

LoxG. Pray you, fir, whoſe daughter? 

BoyET. Her mother's, I have heard. 

Loxnc, God's bleſſing on your beard ! * 

BoyeT. Good fir, be not offended : 

She is an heir of Falconbridge. 

Lonc. Nay, my choler is ended. 

She is a moſt ſweet lady. 

BOYET. Not unlike, fir; that may be. 

Exit. LONG. 

Bixon. What's her name, in the cap? 

BoyET. Katharine, by good hap. 

BIRON. Is ſhe wedded, or no? 

BoyET. To her will, fir, or ſo. 

BIROoN. You are welcome, fir; adieu! 

BoyET. Farewell to me, fir, and welcome to you. 

Exit BIRON. Ladies unmaſk, 

Mar. That laſt is Biron, the merry mad- cap 

R 


* God's bleſſing on your beard!] That is, may'ſt thou have ſenſe 
ind ſeriouſneſs more proportionate to thy beard, the length of 
Vlich ſuits ill with ſuch idle catches of wit. JOHNSON. 


doubt whether ſo much meaning was intended to be conveyed 
by theſe words, MALONE. U 
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Not a word with him but a jeſt. 
Bor. And every jeſt but a word. 


Prin. It was well done of you, to take him at 
his word. 


BoryET. I was as willing to grapple, as he was to 
board. 


Mar. Two hot ſheeps, marry! 


BoyET. And wherefore not ſhips ? 
No ſheep, ſweet lamb, unleſs we feed on your lips,” 


Mar. You ſheep, and I paſture ; Shall that finiſh 


the jeſt ? 
BoyET. So you grant paſture for me. 
[ Offering to kiſs her, 
Mar. Not ſo, gentle beaſt; 


My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be.“ 


T — unleſs we ſeed on your lips, ] Our author has the ſame er- 
preſſion in his Venus and Adonis: 
« Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or on dale; 
„% Craze on my lips.” MALONK | 


6 My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be.] Several is an 
incloſed field of a private proprietor; ſo Maria ſays, ker lis are 
private property. Of a lord that was newly married, one obſerved 
that he grew fat; „es, ſaid fir Walter Raleigh, „any bealt 
will grow fat, if you take him from the common and graze him in 
the ſeveral.” JOHNSON. 


So, in The Rival Friends, 1632 : 
% my ſheep have quite diſgreſt 
„% Their bounds, and leap'd into the ſeveral.” 

Again, in Green's Diſputation, &c. 1592 : rather would have 
mewed me up as a henue, to have kept that ſeverall to himſelf by 
force, &c. Again, in Sir Join Oldcaftle, 1600: | 

„% Of late he broke into a ſeverall 
© That does belong to me. 

Again, in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 4to, bl. I. 1597. — © he 
entered commons in the place which the olde John thought to be fe- 
ſerved ſeverall to himſelf,” p. 64. b. Again, in Holinſhed's Hit. 
of England, B. VI. p. 150, — ** not to take and pale in the com- 
mons, to enlarge their ſeveralles. STEEVENS, 


© CX« 
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BoyET. Belonging to whom ? 
MAR. 'To my fortunes and me. 


Prin. Good wits will be jangling : but, gentles, 
| agree: | 


My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be.] Ia Dr. Johnſon's 
note upon this paſſage, it is ſaid that SEVERAL is an incloſed field 
of private proprietor. 

Dr. Johnſon has totally miſtaken this word. In the firſt place 
it ſhould be ſpelled ſeverell. This does. not ſignify an incloſed field 
or private property, but is rather the property of every landholder 
in the pariſh. In the unincloſed pariſhes in Warwickſhire and other 
counties, their method of tillage is thus, The land is divided into 
mee fields, one of which is every year fallow. This the farmers 
plough and manure, and prepare for bearing wheat. Betwixt the 
lands, and at the end of them, ſome little graſs laud is interſper- 
ſed, and there are here and there ſome little patches of green ſwerd. 
The next year this ploughed field bears wheat, and the graſs land 
is preſerved for hay; and the year following the proprietors ſow it 
with beans, oats, or barley, at their diſcretion; and the next year 
it lies fallow again; ſo that each field in its turn is fallow every 
third year; and the field thus fallowed is called the common feeld, 
on which the cows and ſheep graze, and have herdſmen and ſhep- 
herds to attend them, in order to prevent them from going into 
the two other fields which bear corn and graſs. Theſe laſt are 
called the ſeverell, which is not ſeparated from the common by any 
ſence whatever; but the care of preventing the cattle from going 
into the ſeverell, is left to the herdſmen and ſhepherds; but the 
herdſmen have no authority over a town bull, who is permitted 
o go where he pleaſes in the ſeverell. DR. JAMES. 


Holinſhed's Deſcription of Britain, p. 33, and Leigh's Accedence 
of Armourit, 1597, p. 52. ſpell this word like Shakſpeare, Leigh 
allo mentions the town bull, aud ſays, *+ all /everells to him ate 
common.” TOLLET. 


My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be. ] A play on the 
word ſeveral, which, beſides its ordinary ſignification of ſeparate, 
viſinf, likewiſe fignifies in unincloſed lands, a certain portion of 
ground appropriated to either corn or meadow, adjoining the com- 
non feld. Jn Minſheu's Didionary, 1617, is the following article: 
„To SEVER from others. Hinc nos paſcua & campos ſeorkm ab 
alis ſeparatos Severels dicimus. In the margin he ſpells the word 
a5 Shakſpeare does — ſeverels. — Our author is ſeldom careful that 
iis compariſons ſhould anſwer on both ſides. If ſeveral be ander- 
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The civil war of wits were much better uſed 
On Navarre and his book- men; for here 'tis abuſeq, 
Boyer. If my obſervation, (which very ſeldom 
e WK; 4 
By the heart's ſtill rethorick, diſcloſed with eyes,! 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 
Pulx. With what ? 
Boyer. With that which we lovers intitle, alleded, 
Prin. Your reaſon? 
Boyer. Why, all his behaviours did make cheir 
retire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough defire: 
His heart, like an agate, with your print impreſſ ed, 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expreſſed: 
His tongue, all impatient to ſpeak and not ſee, ? 
Did ſtumble with haſte in his eye-ſight to be; 
All ſenſes to that ſenſe did make their repair, 
To feel only looking ? on faireſt of fair: 
Methought, all his ſenſes were lock'd in his eye, 
As jewels in cryſtal for ſome prince to buy; 


ſtood in its ruſlick ſenſe, the adverſative particle ſtands but awk- 
wardly, To ſay, toat though land is ſeveral, it is not a common, 
ſeems as unjuſtifable as to aſſert, that though a houſe is a cottage, 
It is not a palace, MALONE. 


7 By the heart's ſtill rbetorick, diſcloſed with eyes, | So, in De 
nicl's Complaint of Roſalind, 1594: 
„Sweet ſilent rhetorick of perſuading eyes ; 
% Dumb eloquence —," MALONE. . 


8 His tongue, all impatient to ſpeak and not ſee, ] That is, his tongu! 
being impaticntly deſirous to ſee as well à ſpeak. Johxsox. 


Although the expreſſion in the text is extremely odd, I take the 
ſenſe of it to be that kis tongue envied the quickneſs of his eyes, ws 

rove to be as rapid in its utterance, as they in their perception. — 
Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. STEEVENS, 


9 To feet only looking — ] Perhaps we way better read: 
i To feed only by looking-——," JOHNSON, 
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Who, tend'ring their own worth, from where they 
__wereglals'd, 
Did point you to buy them, along as you paſs'd, 
His face's own margent did quote ſuch amazes,“ 
That all eyes ſaw his eyes enchanted with gazes : 
I'll give you Aquitain, and all that 1s his, 
An you give him for my ſake but one loving kiſs, 
Prin. Come, to our pavilion: Boyet is diſ- 
pos'd— 
Boyer. But to ſpeak that in words, which his 
eye hath diſclos'd: 
| only have made a mouth of his eye, 
By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 
Ros. Thou art an old love-monger, and ſpeak'ſt 
[kilfully. | 
Mak. He is Cupid's grandſather, and learns 
news of him. 


Ros. Then was Venus like her mother; for her 
father 1s but grim. 


BoytT. Do you hear, my mad wenches? 


Mar. | No, 

BovET. What then, do you ſee? 

Ros. Ay, our way to be gone. 

BoYET. You are too hard for me. 
| Exeunt, 


* His face own margent did quote, &c.] In our author's time, 
notes, quotations, &c, were uſually printed in the exterior margin 
of books. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

„% And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
© Find written in the margin of his eyes. 
Again, in Hamlet: I knew you muſt be edifed by the margent. 
MALONE. 
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ACT IL SCENE I. 
Another part of the ſame. 
Enter ARMADO and Morn. 


Anu. Warble, child; make paſſionate my ſenſe 
of hearing. 


MoTH. Concolinel 55. [I Singing. 
Anu. Sweet air !—Go, tenderneſs of years ; take 
this key, give enlargement to the {wain, bring hin 


feſtinately hither; * I muſt employ him in a letter 
to my love. 


3 Concolinel —) Here is apparently a ſong loſt. Jonxsox. 


I have obſerved in the old comedies, that the ſongs are frequently 
omitted. On this occaſion the ſtage diretion is generally — Here 
they ſing — or, Cantant, Probably the performer. was left to chooſe 
his own ditty, and therefore it could not with propriety be exhibit- 
ed as part of a new performauce. Sometimes yet more was left 
to the diſcretion of the ancient comedians, as I learn from the fol- 
lowing circumſtance in K. Edward IV. P. II. 1619; — Jockey is 
led whipping over the ſtage, ſpeaking ſome words, but of no im- 
portance. | 

Again, in Greene's Tu Quoque, 1614: 

„% Here they two talk, and rail what they lift.” 
Again, in Decker's Honzsft Whore, 1635: 

„He places all things in order, finging with the ends of ole 
ballads as he does it. . TSS 

Again, in Marſton's Dutch Covrteſan, 1605: 

Cantat Gallice. But no ſong is ſet down. 

Again, in the 5th A@: 

% Cantat ſaltatque cum Cithara " 

Not one out of the many ſongs ſuppoſed to be ſung in Marſton's 

Antonio's Revenge, 1602, are inſerted; but inſtead of them, cantant. 
STEFVENS, 


4 —— fcſtinately hither; ] i. e. haſtily. Shakſpeare uſes the ad- 
jective feſlinale, in King Lear: ++ Adviie the Duke where you alt 
going, to a moſt feſtinate preparation. STERVENS, 
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MoTH. Maſter, will you win your love with a 
french brawl? 


ARM. How mean'ſt thou? brawling in French? 

MoTH. No, my complete maſter: but to jig off 
2 tune at the tongue's end, canary to it with your 
feet, * humour it with turning up your eye-lids ; 
ſgh a note, and fling a note; ſometime throngh ' 
the throat, as if you ſwallowed love with fingin 
love; ſometime through the noſe, as if you ſnuff'd 
up love by ſmelling love; with your hat penthouſe- 
like, o'er the ſhop of your eyes; with your arms 
crols'd on your thin belly-doublet, like a rabbit on 
a ſpit; or your hands in your pocket, like a man 
aſter the old painting ;? and keep not too long in 


| — 2 French brawl?] A brawl is a kind of dance, and 
[as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves) ſeems to be what we now call a 
totillon. 
In. Ile Malcontent of Marſton, I meet with the following account 
of it: „The brawl! why tis but two fingles to the left, two on 
the right, three doubles forwards, a traverſe of fix rounds: do this 
twice, three ſingles fide galliard trick of twenty coranto pace; a £ 
beure of eight, three ſingles broken down, come up, meet two 
doubles, fall back, and then honour. *" 732 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's maſque of Time indicated: 
„The Graces did them footing teach; ' 
„% And, at the old Idalian brawls, \ 
„They danc'd your mother don. STEEVENS. 


So, in Maſſinger's Pifure, AQ II. ſe. ii: 
© 'Tis a French brawl, an apiſh imitation. 


„% Of what you really perform in battle,” TOLLET, ' 


6 canary to it with your feet, | Canary was the name of a 
fpritely nimble dance. THEOBALD. 


7 - like a man aſter the old painting, ] It was a common trick 
among ſome of the moſt-indolent of the ancient maſters, to place 
the hands in the boſom or the pockets, or conceal them in ſome 
other part of the drapery, to avoid the labour of reprefeuting them, 


or to diſguiſe their own want of {kill to employ them with grace 


and propriety, STEEVENS. 


Vol. VL, Q 


— 
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one tune, but a ſnip and away: Theſe are comple. 
ments, thele are humours; theſe betray ? nice 
wenches — that would be betray'd without theſe: 
and make them men of note, (do you note, men?) 
that moſt are affected to theſe, * 


Anu. How haſt chou purchaſed this experience? 
MoThH. By my penny of obſervation, ? 

ARM. But O, — but O,. — 

Mork. —the hobby-horle is forgot.“ 


$ — Theſe are complements, ] Dr. Warburton has here changed 
complements to compliſhments, for accompliſhments, but unneceſlarily, 
Jonns0x, 


— theſe betray, Ke. | The former editors: —th:/e betray nice 
wenches, that would be betray'd without theſe, and make them men 
of note. Bat who will ever believe, that the old attitudes and af- 
fedations of lovers, by which they betray young wenckes, ſhould 
have power to make theſe young wenches, men of note? His mean- 
ing is, that they not only inveigle the young girls, but make the 
men taken notice of too, who affed them. THEOBALD. 

2 — and mak: them men of note, (do you note, men?) 14 are 
moſt af edted to theſe. i. e. and make thoſe men who are molt affed- 
ed to ſuch accompliſhments, men of note. — Mr. Theobald, with- 
out any neceſlity, reads — and make fie men of note, &c. which 
was, I think, too haſtily adopted ia the ſubſequent editions. One 
of the modern editors, inſtead of — „ do you note, men?” wich 
great probability reads — do you note me?” MALONE, 

3 By my penny of ob ervation.] Thus Sir T. Hanmer, aud his 
reading is certainly right, The allulion is to the famous old piece, 
called a Penniworth of Wit. The old copy reads — pen. FARMER. 


The ſtory Dr. Farmer refers to, was certainly printed belore 
Shakſpeare's time, See Langham's Letter, &c. RITSON. 


+ Arm. But 0, — but O, 


Moth, — the hobby-horſe is forgot. ] In the celebratiun of May- 


day, belides the ſports now uſed ol hanging a pole with garlands, 
and dancing round it, formerly a Loy was drefled up repreſcnung 
Maid Marian ; another like a friar; and another rode on a hobby- 
horſe, with bells jingling, and painted ſtreamers. After the Ke- 
formation took place, and preciftizns multiplied, theſe latter r12es 
were looked upon to ſavour of paganiſm; and then Maid Marian, 
the friar, aud the poor hobby-horſe, were turned out of the games. 


co! 


ha 


1 


fell; 
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ArM. Call'ſt thou my love, hobby-horſe ? 

MoTH. No maſter; the hobby-horſe is bat a 
colt, and your love, perhaps, a hackucy. But 
have you forgot your love? 5 

AkM. Almoſt I had. 

MoTn: Negligent ſtudent! learn her by heart. 

Arm. By heart, and in heart, boy. 


MoTH. And out of heart, maſter; all thole three 
[ will prove. 5 

ARM. What wilt thou prove? 

MoTH. A man, if I live; and this, by, in, and 
without, upon the inſtant : By heart vou love her, 
becauſe your heart cannot come by her: in heart 
you love her, becaule your heart 1s in love with 
her; and out of heart you love her, being out of 
heart that you cannot enjoy her. 


the 
AkM. I am all theſe three. 
Ty MoTH. And three times as much more, and vet 
leck - . a s 
=o nothing at all. 
a Arm. Fetch hither the ſwain; he mult carry me 
e 
MoTH. A meſſage well ſympathiled; a horſe to 
de <mbaſſador for an aſs! 
R, | | | 
fore Some who were not fo wiſely preciſe, but regretted the diſuſe of 
the hobby-hoiſe, no doubt, fatirized this ſuſpicion of idolatry, and 
achly wrote the epitaph above alluded to. Now Moth, hearing 
May Armado groan ridiculouſly, and cry out But ok! but 6k. — bumor- 
nds, oully pieces out his exclamation with the ſequel of this epitaph, 
ting THEOBALD, 
Lby- The ſame line is repeated in Hamlet, See note on AR III. 
Ke- k. ii. STEEVENS. 8 | 


j but a colt, ] Colt is a hot, mad-brained, unbroken young 
fellow; or ſometimes au old fellow with youthful deſires. 
| JotinsoNn, 


Q 2 
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Arm. Ha, ha! what ſayeſt thou? 


Moru. Marry, fir, you muſt ſend the aſs upon 
the horle, for he is very {low-gaited: But J go. 


Aku. The way is but ſhort; away. 
MoTH. As {wilt as lead, tir. | 
ArM. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 
Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and flow? 
MoTH. Min:ime, honeſt maſter; or rather, maſ- 
ter, no. 


Ar. I lay, lead is flow. 

MoTH. * You are too ſwift, fir to ſay ſo: 
Is that lead flow which is fir'd from a gun? 

Arm. Sweet {ſmoke of rhetorick ! 
Hereputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that's he : — 


5 You are too ſwift, fir, to ſay ſo:] How is he too ſwift for ſazing 
that lead is flow? I fancy we ſhould read, as well to ſupply the 
Thyme as the ſenſe: 
You are too ſwift, fir, to ſay ſo ſo ſoon: 
Is that-lead flow, fir, which is fir'd from à gun? 
: Jonxsos. 


The meaning, I believe, is, You do not give yourſelf tims to think, 
if you ſay ſo; or, as Mr. M. Maſon explains the pafiage, “ You 
are too haſty in faying that: you have not ſufficiently conſidel- 
06. 36-- 

Swift, however, means ready at replies. So, in Marſton's Mal- 
content, 1604: ; | 

„have eaten but two ſpoonfuls, and methinks I could diſcourſe 
both ſwiftly and wittily, already.” STEEVENS. 


Swift is here uſed, as in other places, ſynonymouſly with with. 
I ſuppoſe the meaning of Atalanta's better part, in 4s You Lide 11, 
is her wit —the ſwiftneſs of her mind. FARMER. 


So, in As you like it; ++ He is very /wiſt and ſenteutious.” Again 
in Much ado about nothing: 

% Having ſo ſwift and excellent a wit.“ 

On reading the letter which contained an intimation of the 
Gunpowder-plot in 1605, King James faid, that the ſtyle was 
more quick and pithie than was ulual in paſquils and libels.“ 

MALONE. 


1 


in 


* 
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| ſhoot thee at the ſwain. | - 

MoTH. Thump then, and 1 flee. | Exit. 

Arm. A moſt acute juvenal; voluble and free of 
grace! N 

By thy favour, ſweet welkin,“ I muſt ſigb in thy 

face: 
Moſt rude melancholy, valour, gives thee place. 
My herald is return'd. 


ö 
Re-enter Mor. and COSTARD. 


Morn. A wonder, maſter; here's a Coſtard bro- 
| ken; in a ſhin. | 

ARM. Some. enigma, ſome riddle: come, —thy 
Penvoy ;—begin. 

CosT. No egma, no riddle, no Penvoy;? no ſalve 
in the mail, ſir:“ O fir, plantain, a plain plan- 


Armado, with the falſe dignity of a Spaniard, makes an apology 
for hghing in its face, JounsoN, | 

9 5 here's a Coſtard bro len — ] i. e. a head, So, in HZycke 
S:orner : 

„I wyll rappe you on the coftard with my horne 


*”z 
SIEEVENS. 


9 no Venvoy; ] The Tenvcy is a term borrowed from the 
old French poetry. It appeared always at the head of a few con- 
cluding verſes to each piece, which either ſerved to convey the 
moral, or to addreſs the poem to ſome particular perſon, It was 
frequently adopted by the ancient Engliſh writers.“ 

Se, in Monſieur D'Ol[ive, 1605: 
Well ſaid: now to the LEV . — All the Tragedies of Joln 
Bickas, tranſlated by Lidgate, are followed by a L' Envoy. 

| Srrzvrxs. 


> uo ſalve in the mail, ar :] The old folio reads — no. ſalve 
in thee male, fir, which, in another folio, is, no ſalv? in the male, 
fr. What it can mean, is not eakily diſcovered: if mail for a packet 


= 


Q 5 


7 By thy favour, ſoret welkin, | Welkin is the ſky, to which 


or bag was a word then iu uſe, no ſalve in the mail may mean, no ; 


% 


«4 
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tain; no envoy, no Penvoy, no ſalve, fir, but 3 
plantain |! 


falve in the mountebank's budget, Or ſhall we read — no enigna 

no riddle, no Penvoy — in the vale, fir — O fir, plantain. The mat. 

ter is not great, but one would wiſh for ſome meaning or other, 

| Jonxs0ox, 

Male or mail was a word then in uſe. Reynard the ſox ſent 

Kayward's head in a male. So likewiſe, in Tamburlane, or the Sg. 
thian Shrpherd, 1590: 

«+ Open the males, yet guard the treaſure ſure.” 


I believe Dr. Johnſon's fiſt explanation to be right. 
STEEVEXS, 


Male, which is the reading of the old copies, is only the an- 
cient ſpelling of mail. So, in Taylor the Water-Poet's Works, 
{ Charatter of Baud, 1630: — the cloathe-bag of counſel, the 
capcaſe, ſaidle, pack, male, of friendly toleration. The quarto 
1598, and the firſt folio, have — thee male. Corrected by the edi- 
tor of the fecond folio. MALONE. 


I can ſcarcely thiak that Shakſpeare bad fo far forgotten his little 
ſchool-learning, as to ſuppoſe the Latin verb ſalve, and the Engliſh 
ſubſtantive, ſalve, had the ſame pronunciation; and yet without 
this, the quibble cannot be preſerved. FARMER. 


The ſame quibble occurs in Ariftippus, or The Fovial Philoſo- 


#her, 1630 : 
e Salve, Maſter Simplicius. 
© Salve me; tis but a Surgeon's complement.” STEEVENS. 


Perhaps we ſhould read — no ſalve in them all, fir, 
TYRaWHITT, 


This paſlage appears to me to be nonſenſe as it lands, incapable 
of explanation. I have therefore no doubt but we ſhould adopt the 
amendment propoſed by Tyrwhitt, and read —— No ſalve in thn 
all, Sir. 

Moth tells his maſter, that there was a Coftard with a broken ſhin: 
and the Knight, ſuppoſing that Moth has ſome conceit in what he 
ſaid, calls upon him to explain it. — Some riddle, ſays he, ſome enig- 
ma. Come — thy Venvoy, — begin. But Coſtard ſuppoling that he 
was calling for theſe things, in erder to apply them to his broken 
ſhin, ſays, he will not have them, as they were none of them ſalves, 
and begs for a plain plantain inſtead of them. This is cleatly the 
meaning of Coſtard's ſpeech, which provokes the illuſtrious Armas» 
do to laugh at the inconfiderate, who -takes ſalve for envoy, and the 


word {envoy for ſalve, 


ta 
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in: 
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he 
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Arm. By virtue, thou enforceſt laughter; thy 
flly thought, my ſpleen ; the heaving of my lungs 
:ovokes me to ridiculons ſmiling : O, pardon me 
my ſtars! Doth the inconſiderate take ſalve for 
Fexvoy, and the word, Venvoy, for a ſalve? 

MoTH. Do the wiſe think them other? is not 
envoy a ſalve? 


ArM, No, page: it is an epilogue or diſcourſe, 
to make plain 


Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain. 
I will example it:“ 


But when Moth, who is an arch and ſenſible charader, fays, in 
reply to Armado: — Do the wiſe think them other? Is not 
Tenvoy a ſalve? we muſt not ſuppoſe that this queſtion is owing 
to bis ümplicity, but that he intended thereby either to lead the 
Knight on to the ſubſequent explanation of the word UVenvoy, 
or to quibble in the manner ſtated in the notes upon the Eng- 
liſh word ſalve and the Latin ſalve; a quibble which operates 
upon the eye, not the ear: — Yet Steevens has ſhown it was not 
a new one, | 

If this quibble was intended, which does not evidently appear 
to be the caſe, the only way that I account for it, is this: — | 

As the Venvoy was always in the concluding part of a play or 
poem, it was probably in the Venvoy that the poet or reciter took 
leave of the audience, and the word itſelf appears to be derived 
from the verb envoyer, io ſend away. Now the uſual ſalutation 
amongſt the Romans at parting, as well as meeting, was the word 
ſalve. Moth, therefore, conſiders the Venvoy as a lalutation or 
ſalve, and then quibbling on this laſt word, aſks if it be not a 
ſalve. 

I do not offer this explanation with much confidence, but it is 
the only one that occurs to me. M. Maso. 


3 JT will example it: &c.] Theſe words, and ſome others, are 
not in the firſt folio, but in the quarto of 1598. I ſtill believe 
the old paſſage to want regulation, though it has not ſuthcient 
merit to encourage the editor who ſhould attempt it. 

There is in Tuſſer an old ſong, beginning — 

« The ape, the lion, the fox, and the aſſe, 
„% Thus ſetts forth man in a glaſſe, &c. 

Perhaps ſome ridicule on this ditty was intended. STEEVENS. 


Q 4 
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The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three. 
There's the moral: Now the Venvoy. 
MoTH. I will add the Penvoy: Say the moral 
again. 
ArM. The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three: 
Morn. Until the gooſe came out of door, 
And ſtay'd the odds by adding four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and do 0 follow 
with my Fenvoy. 
The fox, the ape, and the n bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three: 
ARM. Until the gooſe came out of door, 
Staying the odds by adding four. 
MoTH. A good Penvoy, ending in the gooſe; 
Would you deſire more? 
Cos. The boy hath fold him a bargain, a gooſe, 


that's flat :— 

Sir, your penny-worth is good, an your gooſe be 
fat.— 

To ſell a bargain well, is as cunning as faſt and 
loole : 


Let me ſee a fat Penvey ; ay, that's a fat gooſe. 
ARM. Come hither, come hither: ow did this 
argument begin? 
MoTH. By ſaying, that a Coſlard was beokes | in 
a ſhin. 
Then call'd you for the Penvoy. 
Cosr. True, and J for aplantain; Thus came your 
argument in: 
Then the boy's fat envoy, the gooſe thatyou bought; 
And he ended the market. * 


4 4nd he ended the market. ] Alluding to the proverb Thres 


— 
1 
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id 


el 
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Arm. But tell me; how was there a Coſtard 
broken in a ſhin ? | 


MoTH. I will tell yon ſenſibly, 


CosT. Thou haſt no feeling of it, Moth; I will 
ſpeak that J envoy ;— 


|, Coſtard, running out, that was ſafely within, 

Fell over the threſhold, and broke my ſhin. 
AkM. We will talk no more of this matter. 
CosT. Till there be more matter in the ſhin. 
ARM. Sirrah Coſtard, I will enfranchile thee. 
CosT. O, marry me to one Frances ;—1 ſmell 

ſome Penvoy, ſome gooſe, in this. 


Anu. By my ſweet ſoul, I mean, ſetting thee at 
liberty, enfreedoming thy perſon; thou wert im- 
nur'd, reſtrained, captivated, bound. 


Cosr. True, true; and now you will be my pur- 
ation, and let me looſe. 


Aku. I give thee thy liberty, ſet thee from dur- 
ce; and, in lieu thereof, impoſe on thee nothing 
but this : Bear this ſignificant to the country maid 
ſaquenetta: there is remuneration ; [Giving him 
noney.] for the beſt ward of mine honour, is, re- 
warding my dependants. Moth, follow, | Ext. 


women and a gooſe, make a market. Tre donne ed un' occa fan un mer- 
0j. Ital. Ray's Proverbs. STEEVENS. 

1 —— how was there a Coſtard broken in a ſhin?] Coftard is the 
ame of a ſpecies of apple. JOHNSON. 


It has been already obſerved that the head was anciently called 
the coſtard. So, in K. Richard III. „ Take him over the coſtard 
with the hilt of thy -ſword,” A coflard likewiſe ſignified a crab- 
fick, So, in The Loyal Sul je of Beaumont and Fletcher; 

© I hope they'll crown his ſervice,” —— 
+ With a coftard.” STEEVENS, 
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Morn. Like the ſequel, I.“ —Signior Coſtard, 


adieu. | | 
Cosr. My ſweet ounce of man's fleſh! my incony 
. / 
Jew ! 7— Exit Mory, 


6 Like the (ſequel, I.] Seguele, in French, ſignifies a great man'; 
train. The joke is, that a ſingle page was all his train, 
THEOBALD, 


I believe this joke exiſts only in the apprehenſion of the commen. 
tator. Sequelle, by the French, is never employed but in a deroga. 
tory ſenſe. They ule it to expreſs the gang of a highwayman, but 
not the train of a lord; the followers of a rebel, and not the aitend. 
ants on a general. Thus Holinſhed, p. 639. — * to the intent 
that by the extindtion of him and his /equeale, all civil Watte and 
inward diviſion might ceaſe, &c, Moth uſes ſequel only in the 
literary acceptation, 

Mr. Heath obſerves that the meaning of Moth is, —!I ſolloy 
you as cloſe as the ſequel does the premiſes,” STEEVENS. 


Moth alludes to the ſequel of any ſtory, which follows a prece- 
ding part, and was in the old ftory-books introduced in this manner; 
% Here followeth the ſequel of ſuch a ſtory, or adventure.” $9 
Hamlet fays, „ But is there no ſequel at the heels of this mother's 
admonition?” M. Mason. 


7 my incony Jew!] Incony or kony in the north fignifes, fine, 
delicate —as a kony thing, a fine thing, It is plain therefore, we 
ſhould read : 

* my incony jewel. WARBURTON. 


I know not whether it be right, however ſpecious, to change 70 
to Jewel. Few, in our author's time, was, for whatever realon, 
apparently a word of endearment, So, in The Midſummer-Night's 
Dream : 


« Moſt briſky juvenal, and che moſt lovely Jew, ” 
JOHNSON. 


The word is uſed again in the 4th act of this play: 
6 moſt incouy vulgar wit. 
In the old comedy called Blurt Maſt-r Conſt able, 1602, I meet 
with it again. A maid is ſpeaking to her miſtreſs about a gown: 
0 it makes you have @ moſt inconie bod). 


Cony and incony have the ſame meaning. 80, Metaphor ſays in 
Jonſon's Tale of @ Tub: 

O ſuperdainty canon, vicar inconey." 
Again, in The Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599: 
? „O, I have ſport znconey i' faith.“ 
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Now will I look to his remuneration. Remnnera- 
ion! O, that's the Latin word for three farthings : 
three farthings—remuneration, — What's the price of 
this inkle? a penny. Vo, I'll give you a remuneration: 
why, it carries 1t.—Remuneration !—why, it is a 
fairer name than French crown. I will never buy 
and fell out of this word. | 


Enter BIROX,. 


T0ga- 

but | 

* BON. O, my good knave Coſtard! exceedingly 
e and WY viel met. Oe 
a CosT. Pray you, fir, how much carnation ribbon 


may a man buy for a remuneration ? 
BISON. What is a remuneration ? 
Cosr. Marry, fir, half-penny farthing.“ 


BIRON. O, why then, three-farthings-worth of 
fk. | 

CosT. I thank your worſhip: God be with you! 

BInON. O, ſtay, ſlave; I muſt employ thee : 


As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that I ſhall entreat. 


Cosr. When would you have it done, fir? 
BIRON. O, this afternoon. 


on, 
11 


SON, 
Again, in Marlowe's Jew of Malta, 1633; 
„While I in thy incony lap do tumble.” 
Again, in Dofor Dodypoll, a comedy, 1600: 
© A cockſcomb incony, but that he wants money. 
ö STFEVENS, 


There is no ſuch expreſſion in the North as either 4ony or incony. 
The word canny, which the people there uſe, and from which Dr. 
Warburton's miſtake may have ariſen, bears a variety of ſignifica- 
tions, none of which is fue, delicate, or applicable to a thing of 
value. Dr, Johnſon's quotation by no means proves Few to have 
been a word of endearment. RITSON, 


neet 
wu: 


$ in 


* 
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Cosr. Well, I will do it, fir: Fare you well, 
BIRON. O, thou knoweſt not what it is. | 


Cosr. I ſhall know, fir, when I have done it. 5 
BIRON. Why, villain, thou muſt know firſt, ry 
Cosr. I will come to your worſhip to-morrow A cri 
morning. ; | Ado 
Bino. It muſt be dong this afternoon. Hark, W Tha: 
ſlave, it is but this ;,— This 
The princels comes to hunt here in the park, 
And in her train there is a gentle lady; . 
When tongues ſpeak ſweetly, then they name her vas 1 
name, | A 
And Roſaline they call her: aſk for her; 4. 
And to her white hand ſee thou do commend 14. 
This ſeal'd-up counlel. There's thy guerdon ; go, * 


| Gives him money, M bete 
Lift, 
CosT. Guerdon, -O ſweet guerdon ! better than 


renumeration ; eleyen-pence farthing better: * Moſt I * 
fy, 
8 Coſt. Guerdon, — O ſweet guerdon ! better than remuneration, 4 
eleven-pence farthing better: c.] Guerdon, i. e. reward. . 
So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: « 4, 
„% Speak on, III guerdon thee whate'er it be. how 
Perhaps guerdon is a corruption of regardum, middle Latin, 85 
The following parallel paſſage in A Healih to the Gentlemaniy 
Proſeſſion of Serving-men, or the Serving-man's Comfort, &c. 1578, 2 
was pointed out to me by Dr. Farmer. glon 
„ There was, ſayth ke, a man, (but of what eſtate, degree, or 
calling, I will not name, leſt thereby I might incurre diſpleaſure T 
of anie,) that comming to his friendes houſe, who was a geatleman Wor 
of good reckoning, and being there kiudly entertained, and well Lur 


uſed, as well of his friende the gentleman, as of his ſervantes; one 
of the ſayde ſervantes doing him ſome extraordinarie pleaſure dur- 
ing his abode there, at his departure he comes up to the ſayd ſer— 
vant, and faith unto him, Hold thee, here is a renumeration for 
thy paynes; which the ſervant receiving, gave bim utterly for it 
(beſides his paynes) thankes, for it was but a three-farthings peece: 
and I holde thankes for the ſame a ſmall price, howſoever the market 


her 
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feet guerdon !—1 will do it, fir, in print. ?—Guer- 
lon—remuneration, Exit. 


BIRON. Ol — And J, forſooth, in love! I, that 
have been love's Whip; 
Avery beadle to a humorous ſigh ; 
Acritick; nay, a nightiivatch conſtable ; 
\ domineering pedant o'er the boy, 
Than whom no mortal ſo magnificent!“ 
This wimpled, ? whining, purblind, wayward boy; 


es. Now an other coming to the ſayd gentleman's houſe, it 
vis the foreſayd ſervant's good hap to be neare him at his going 
way, who calling the ſervaut unto him, ſayd, Holde thee, here 
sa guerdon for thy deferts: now the ſervant payd no deere for the 
furdon, than he did for the remuneratton; though the guerdon was 
nd. farthing better; for it was a ſhilling, and the other but a three- 
orthinges. N 

Shakſpeare was certainly indebted to this performance for his“ 
preſeut vein of jocularity, the earlieſt edition of Love's Labour's 
Liſt, being printed in 1598. STEEVENS. 


J — in print.] i. e. exadly, with the utmoſt nicety. It has 
been propoſed to me to read — in point, but I think, without neceſ- 
fur, the former expreſhon being ſtill in uſe. 

So, in Blurt Maſter Conſtable, 1602: 

« Next, your ruff muſt ſtand in print. 

Azain, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635: 

„am ſure my huſband is a man in print, in all things elſe.“ 

Again, in Woman is a Weathercock, 1612: 


— this doublet fits in print, my lord. STEEVENS, 


* Than whom no mortal ſo magnificent! ] Magnificent here means, 
glorying, boaſting. M. MASON, 


Terence alſo uſes magnifica verba, for vaunting, vainglorious 
words. Uſque adeo illius ferre poſſum ineptias & magnihica verbs, 
Lunuch, Ad IV. ſc. vi. STEEVENS. 


3 This wimpled,] The wimple was a hood or veil which fell 
dver the face. Had Shakſpeare been acquainted with the flammeum 
of the Romans, or the gem which repreſents the marriage of Cupid 
and Pſyche, his choice of the epithet would have been much ap- 
plauded by all the advocates in favour of his learning, In 
laiab, iii, 22. we find: „ the mantles, and the wimplts, and 


* 
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This ſenior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; * 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 


the criſping-pins;“ and, in The Devil's Charter, 1607, to winy|; 
is uſed as a verb: 

„% Here, I perceive a little rivelling 

« Above my forchead, but I wimple it, | 

„% Either with jewels, or a lock of hair.“ STexvexs, 


4 This ſenior-junior, ,giant-dwarſ, Dan Cupid; ] The old read. 
ing is — This /ignior Junio's, &c. STEEVENS. 


It was ſome time ago ingenioully hinted to me, (and 1 readily 
came into the opinion) that as there was a contralt of terms in 
giant-dwarf, ſo, probably, there ſhould be in the word immediately 
preceding them: and therefore that we ſhould reſtore: 

„ This ſenior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid.” | 
i. e. this old young man. Aud there is, indeed, afterwards, in 
this play, a deſcription of Cupid which ſorts very aptly with ſucd 
an emendation : 

ts That was the way to make lis godhead wax, 

„% For le hath been live thouſaud years a boy. 

The conjeQure is exquiſitely well imagined, and ought by all 
means to be embraced, unleis there is reaſon to think, that, in the 
former reading, there is an alluſion to ſome tale, or character in an 
old play. I have not, on this account, ventured to diſturb the ten, 
becaule there ſeems to me ſome reaſon to ſuſpeR, that our author 
is here alluding to Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca. In that tra 
gedy there is a charaQter of one Junius, a Roman captain, who falls 
in love to diſtradtion with one of Bonduca's daughters; and becomes 
an arrant whining ſlave to this paſſion. He is afterwards cured of 
his iufirmity, and is as abſolute a tyrant againſt the ſex, ow, 
with regard to theſe two extremes, Cupid might very probably be 
ſtyled Junius's giaat-dwarf: a giant in his eye, while the dolage 
was upon him; but ſhrunk into a dwarf, ſo ſoon as he had got 
the better of it. THEOBALD, 


Mr. Upton has made a very ingenious conje&ure on this paſſage. 
He reads: 
„ This fignior Julio's giant-dwarf by 
Shakſpeare, ſays he, intended to compliment Julio Romano, 
who drew Cupid in the character of a giant-dwarf, Dr. Waiburton 
thinks, that by Juuio is meant youth iu general. JOHNSON, 


There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that Beaumont and Fletcher“ 
Bonduca was written ſo early as the year 1598, when this play ap- 
peared, Even if it was then publiſhed, the ſuppoſed alfulion -10 
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The anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans, 
liege of all loiterers and malcontents, 
Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 


he charader of Junius is forced and improbable; and who, in 
ſupport of Ipton's conjecture will aſcertain, that Julio Romano 
wer drew Cupid as a gaint-dwarf? Shakſpeare, in XK. Richard III. 
za IV. fc. iv. uſes fignory for ſentority; and Stowe's Chronicle, 
p. 149- Edit. 1614. ſpeaks of Edward the ftgnior, i. e. the elder. 
can therefore ſuppole that figntor here means ſenior, and not the 
Ialian tile of honour, Thus, in the firſt folio, at the end of The 
Comedy of Errors 8 

« $, Dro. Not I, fir; you are my elder. 

« E. Dro. That's a queſtion :» how ſhail we try it? 

„% S. Dre. We'll draw cuts for the ſignior.” ToLLET. 


* 


In the exaggeration of poetry we might call Cupid a giant-dwarf; 
hut bow a giant-dwarf thould be reprefeated in painting, I cannot 
well conceive, M. MasSON, 


If the old copies had exhibited Junior, 1 ſhould have had no doubt 
that the ſecond word in the line was only the-, old ſpelling of ſenior, 
z in a former paſſage, | AQ I. ſc, ii.] and in one in The Comedy of 
kners quoted by Mr. Tollet; but as the text appears both in the 
quarto 1598, and the folio, Cupid is not himielf called figntor, 
or ſenior Junio, but a giant-dwarf fo | that is, attending upon] 


m5 fgnior Junio, and therefore we mult endeavour to explain the 
EX; words as they ſtand. In both theſe copies Junio's is printed in 
falls Itaicks as a proper name. 
BE For the realons already mentioned, I ſuppoſe ſignior here to have 
Tl been the Italian title of honour, and Cupid to be deſcribed as 
ov, uniting in his perſon the characters of both a giant, and a dwarf; 
** 2 giant on account of his power over mankind, and a dwarf on 
cage account of his fize; [So afterwards : „ Of his (Cupid's] almighty, 
80 dreadful, little might.” ] and as attending in this double capacity 
on youth, (perſonified under the name of Signior Junio,) the age 
in which the paſſion of love has moſt dominion over the heart. In 
ige. charaerizing youth by the name of Junio, our author may be 
countenanced by Ovid, who aſcribes to the month of June a fimilar 
etymology :; | 
no, % Junius @ juvenum nomine didlus adeſt. MALONE. 
12 | have not the ſmalleſt doubt that ſenior- junior is the true reading. 
Love among our ancient Engliſh poets, (as Dr. Farmer has ob- 
—5 ſerved on ſuch another occahon,) is always charatterized by con- 
trarieties. STEEVENS. : 


Dread prince of plackets, ] A placket is a petticoat. Dover, 


* 
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Sole imperator, and great general 


Of trotting paritors,* -—O my little heart!— 
And I to be a corporal of his field, 


And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop! * 


6 Of trotting paritors,] An afparitor or paritor, is an officer of 
the biſhop's court, who carries out citations ; as citations are mot 
frequently ifſued for fornication, the paritor is put under Cupid's 
government, JOHNSOY. | 


7 And I to br a corporal of his field, ] Corporals of the feld are 
mentioned in Carew's Survey of Cornwall; and Raleigh ſpeaks of 
them twice, Vol. I. p. 103, Vol. II. p. 367, edit. 1751. 


ToLttt, 


This oflicet is likewiſe mentioned in Ben Jonſon's New Jn; 
« As corporal of the firld, maeſtro del campo.” 

Giles Clayton, in his Martial D:/cipline, 1591, has a chapter on 
the office and duty of a corporal of the field, In one of Drake's 
Voyages, ic appears that the cap:ains Morgan and Sampſon, by this 
name, „ had commandement over the reſt of the land-captaines.” 
Brookeſby tells us, that ++ Mr. Dodwell's father was in an oflice 
thev known by the name of corpore! of the field, which he ſaid wai 
equal io that of a captain of horle,'” FARMER, 


It appears from Lord Strallord's Letters, Vol. IT. p. 199, that a 
corporal of the field was employed as an aid de-camp is now, * in 
taking aud carrying too and fro the direftions of che general, or 
other the higher oſhcers of the field.” TrRWIHIIrr. 


8 And wear his colours lite a tumbler's hoop! ] The conceit feems 
to be very forced and remote, however it be underſtood. Tie 
notion is not that the hoop wears colours, but that the colours we 
worn as a under carries his hoop, hanging on one ſhoulder aud 
falling under the oppolice arm. JOHNSON, 


Perhaps the tumblers' hoops were adorned with their maſter's c0- 
lours, or with ribbands, To wear his colours, means to wear his 
badge or cogniſance, or to be his ſervant or retainer. 80, in Holi 
fhed's Hiſt, of Scotland, p. 3or: 4 The earle of Sutrie gave io | 
ſervants this cognilance (to wear on their left arm) which was a 
white lyon, Kc. So, in Stowe's Annals, p. 274: „ All (bit 
ware the dukes {ign, or colours, were faine to hide them, couveri'g 
them from their necks into their boſome.” Again, in Sel.ews 
Duello, chap. ii: his eſquires cloathed ins his colours. ” Bron 
banters himſelf upon being a corporal of Cupid's tield, and a let- 
vant of that great geueral aud imperator. 'TOLLET, 
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What? I! Flove! * I ſue! I ſeek a wiſe! 
4 wotnan, that is i Ke a German clock, 
Still a repairing ; ? ever out of frame; 


It was once a mark of gallantry to wear a lady's colours, So, in 
(mithia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon: ** — diſpatches his lacquey to 
her chamber early, to know what ker colours are for the day, with 
purpole to apply his wear that day accordingly, * &c. I am infor- 
med by a lady who remembers morris-dancing, that the charader 
who tumbled, always cariied his koop drefſed ont with ribbands, 
and in the poſition deſcribed by Dr. Johnſon, STEEVENS, 


8 What? I I love! ] A ſecond what had been ſupplied by 
the editors. I ſhould like better to read — What? I! I love! 
: TIYRWHITT, 


Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation is ſupported by the firſt line of the 

preſent ſpeech : | 
« And J. forſooth, in love! I, that have been love's whip — 
Sir T. Hanmer ſupplied the metre by repeating the word What, 
MALONE, 


— like a German clock, | 
Still a repairing; | The ſame alluſion occurs in \ Weſlward-Hoe, 
by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : — ** no German clock, vo mathema- 

tical engine whatſoever, requires ſo much reparation, ”' &c. 
Again, in A Mad World my Maſters, 1608: | 
« L— ſhe conſiſis of a hundred pieces, 
Much like your German clock, and near allied: 
«© Both are ſo nice they cannot go for pride. 
« Befides a greater fault, but too well known, 
© They'll ſtrike to ten, when they ſhould flop at one.“ 

Ben Jonſon has the ſame thought in his Silent Woman, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in Wit without Money. 

Again, in Decker's News from Hell, &c. 1605, —— „ their wits 
[ike wheels of Brunſwick clocks) being all wound up as far as they 
could ſtreich, were all going, but not one going truly. 

The following extract is taken from a book called The Artificial 
Llock-Maker, 3d edit. 1714: — Clock-making was fuppoled to 
have had its beginning in Germany within leſs than theſe two hun- 
dred years. It is very probable that our balance-clocks or watches, 
and lome other automata, might have had their beginning there ; 
ke, Again, p. gl. —— Little worth remark is to be found till 
towards the 16th century; ; and then clockwork was revived or 
vholly invented anew in Germany, as is generally thought, becauſe 
tie ancjeut pieces are of German work.“ 


Vol. VII. R 
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And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watch'd that it may ſtill go right? 
Nay, to be perjur'd, Which is worſt of all; 
And, among three, to love the worſt of all; 
A whately wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch balls fluck in her face for eyes; 
Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed, 
Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard: 
And I to ſigh for her! to watch for her! 
To pray for her! Go to; it is a plague 
That Cupid will impoſe for my negle& 
Of his almighty dreadful little might. 
Well, I will love, write, ſigh, pray, ſue, and groan” 
Some men mull love my lady, and ſome Joan. ? 

[ Ext, 


A ſkilful watch-maker informs me, that clocks have not been 
commonly made in England much more than one hundred year 
backward. | : 

To the inartificial couſtrudion of theſe firſt pieces of mechaniſn 
executed in Germany, we may ſuppoſe Shakſpeare alludes. The 
clock at Hampton-Court, which was (et up in 1540, (as appears 
from the inſcription affixed to it) is ſaid to be the firſt ever labii- 
cated in England, See, however, Letters of The Paſton Fant, 
Vol. II 2d edit. p. 31. STEEVENS. 

„% In ſome towns in Germany, (ſays Dr. Powel, in his Hunan 
Induſtry, Svo. 1661,) there are very rare and elaborate clocks 0 
be ſeen in their town-halls, wherein a man may read aſtronomy. 
and never look up to the ſkies. — In the town-hall of Prague there 
is a clock that ſhows the annual motions of the ſun and moon, the 
names aud numbers of the months, days, and feſtivals of the whole 
year, the time of the ſun riſing and ſeiting throughout the yea!, 
the equinoxes, the length of the days and nights, the riſing and 
ſettiag of the twelve ſigns of the Zodirck, &c, — But the town of 
Straſburgh carries the bell of all other ſteeples of Germany in thus 
point.” Theſe elaborate clocks were probably often „out ol 
frame.” MALONE. 

I have heard a French proverb that compares any thing that i 
intricate and out of order, to the coq de Straſbourg that belongs (9 
the machinery of the town-clock. S. W. 

* fue, and groan; | And which is not in either of the autben- 
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ACT iv. Sc EN E I. 
Another part of the ſame. 0 


Futer the Princeſs, RosALINE, MARIA, KATHARINE, 
Boyer, Lords, Attendants, and a Foreſter. 


Prin. Was that the king, that ſpur'd his horſe 
o hard 
Againſt the ſteep upriſing of the hill? 
Boytr. I know not; but, I think, it was not he. 
Prin. Whoc'er he was, he ſhow'd a mounting 
mind. 
Well, lords, to-day we ſhall have our deſpatch; 
On faturday we will return to France, — 
Then, foreſter, my friend, where is the bnſh, 
That we mult ſtaud and play the murderer in?“ 


tic copies of this play, the quarto, 1598, and the folio, 1623, wag 
added, to ſupply the metre, by tie editor of the ſecond folio, 
MALONE. 


3 Some men muſt love my lady, and ſome Joan. ] To this line Mr, 
Theobald extends his ſecond ad, not iujudicioully, but without 
lacieut authority. JOHNSON. 


4 — where is the buſh, 

That we muſt ſland and play the murderer in?] How familiar this 
amuſement once was to ladies of quality, may be known from a 
letter addrefled by Lord Wharton to the Earl of Shrewſbury, dated 
from Alnewik, Aug. 14, 1555: J beſiche yo" Lordeſhipp to 
ayke ſome ſporte of my litell grounde there, aud to comaund the 
lame even as yo.” Loideſhippes owne. My ladye may ſhote w.th her 
croſbowe,”” &c, Lodge's {{luſtrations of Britiſh Hiflory, &c, Vol. I. 
p. 203, 

Again, in a letter from Sir Francis Leake to the Earl of Shrewſ« 
bury, Vol. III. p. 295. 

* Yo * Lordeſhype hath ſente me a verie greatte and fatte ſtagge, 
the wellcomer beynge /tryken by yo.r 1yght honorable Liit's lande, &. 
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For. Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice; 
A ſtand, where you may make the faireſt ſhoot, 


Prin. 1 thank my beauty, I am fair that ſhoot, 
And thereupon thou {peak'ſt, the faireſt ſhoot, 


For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant not to. 


Pain, What, what? firit praiſe me, and again 
| ſay, no? | 
' O ſhort-liv'd pride ! Not fair? alack for woe! 
For. Yes, madam, fair. | 
PRIN. Nav, never paint me now; 
Where fair is not, praiſe cannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glals, * take this for telling true; 
Giving him monty. 
Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 


— My balde bucke lyves ſtyll to wavte upon yo.“ L. and my Ladie'; 
comyng hyther, w.ch Il expe& whenloever {hall pleas yow to appointe; 
onelé thys, thatt my Ladie doe nott hytt Hm throgh the noſe, for 
marryng hvs whyte face; howbeitt I knoe her Ladiſhipp takes pitie 
of my buckes, fence the laſt tyme yt pleaſed her to take the travell 
to ſhote alt them,” ke, Daied July, 1605. STEEVENS. 


4 Here, good my glaſs,] To underſtand how the princeſs has her 
glaſs ſo ready at hand in a caſual converſation, it muſt be remem- 
bered that in thoſe days it was the faſhion nmong the French ladies 
to wear a looking-glaſs, as Mr. Bayle coarfely repreſents it, on er 
bellies; that is, to have a ſmall mizrour ſet in gold hanging at their 
girdle, by which they occaſionally viewed their faces or adjulted 
their hair. JOHNSON, | 


"hy 


— Dr. 2 perhaps, is miſtaken. She had no occaſion to haue 
recourſe to any other ly0king-glaſs than the Foreſter, whom be 
rewards for having ſhown her to heiſelf as in a mirror. 

| STEEVENS. 


Whatever be the interpretation of this paſſage, Dr. Johnſon 1s 
right, in the hiſtorical fac. Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſes, is 
very indignant at the ladies for it: „ They muſt have their 4% ling- 
glaſſes Arried with them, whereſoever they go: and good reaſon, 
for how elſe could they ſee the devil in them? And in Maſſingers 
City Madam, ſeveral women are introduced with looking-glaſſes at 
their girdles, FARMER. 
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For. Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 
Pz1N. See, ſee, my beauty will be ſav'd by merit, 
0 berely in fair, fit for theſe days! 
A giving hand, though foul, ſhall have fair praiſe, — 


But come, the bow :—Now mercy goes to kill, 


And ſhooting well 1s then accounted 111, 
Thus will I fave my credit in the ſhoot : 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't; 
If wounding, then it was to ſhow my (kill, 
That more for praiſe, than purpoſe, meant to kill, 
And, out of queſtion, fo it is ſometimes ; 
Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes; 
When, for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart: 
As I, for praiſe alone, now leek to ſpill 
The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill.“ 
BoyET. Do not curſt wives hold that ſelfſove- 
reignty ? 
Only for praiſe' ſake, when they ſtrive to be 
Lords o'er their lords ? 
Prin. Only for praiſe: and praiſe we may afford 
To any lady that ſubdues a lord. | 


S When, for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart: | The harmony of the 
meaſure, the ealineſs of the expreſſion, and the good lenſe in the 
thought, all concur to recommend theſe two lines to the reader's 
notice, WARBURTON. 


6 —— that my heart means no ill.] That my beart means no ill, 
is the ſame with to whom my keart means no ill. The common 
pbraſe ſuppreſſes the particle, as I mean him | not to him] no harm, 

JonxsO. 


7 — that ſelf- ſovereigntiy —] Not a ſovereignty over, but in, 
themſelves. So, ſelf-ſufficiency, ſelf-conſequence, &c. 
x MALONE. 
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Enter COSTARD. 


Prin. Here comes a member of the common. 
wealth.“ 
Cosr. God dig-you-den all!“ Pray you, whichis 
the head lady? | 
PzixN. Thou ſhalt know her, fellow, by the ref 
that have no heads. 


Cost. Which is che greateſt lady, the highell? 
Prin, The thickeſt, and the talleR. 


CosT. The thickeſt, and the talleit ! it is fo; truth 
| is truth. 
An your waiſl, miſtreſs, were as ſlender as my wit, 
One of theſe waids* gudles for your wailt ſhould be 
Oi. 
Are not you the chief woman? you are the thickeſt 
here. 


Prin, What's your will, fir? what's your will? 

Cosr,. Ihave a letter from monheur Biron, to one 
lady Rolaline. 

PRIN. O, thy letter, thy letter; he's a good friend 
of mine: 


3 — 2 member of the commonwealth.] Here, I believe. is 2 
kind of jeſt intended: a member of the common-wealth is put for 
one of the common people, one of the meaneſt. JOHNSON, 


The Princeſs calls Coſtard a member of the commonwealth, becauſe 
ſhe conſiders him as one of the attendants on the King and his aflo- 
ciates in their new-modelled ſociety ; and it was part of their original 
plan that Coſtard and Armado {hould be members of it. 

M. MASON, 

9 God dig-you-den — ] A corruption of — God give you good even. 

MALONE, 


See my note on Romeo and Juliet, AQ II. fc, iv. STEEVENS. 


u- 
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Stand aſide, good bearer. —hoyet, you can carve ; 
Break up this capon. * 

BOYLT. I am bound to ſerve, — 
This letter is miſtook, it importeth none here; 


[tis writ to Jaquenetta. 


PrIN. We will read it, I {wear: 
Break the neck of the wax,? and every one give 
car. 


BoyYET. [reads.] By heaven, that thou art fair, is moſt 
inſallible ; true, that thou art beauteous ; truth itſelf, 


2 —— Boyet, you can carve; | 
Break up this capon. | i. e. open this letter. 

Our poet uſes this metaphor, as the French do their poulet ; 
which ſignifies both a young fowl and a love-letter. Poulet, ama» 
lone liter, ſays Richelet; and quotes from Voiture, ' Repondre au 
plus obligeant poulet du monde; to reply to the moſt obliging letter in 
the world, The ltalians uſe the ſame manner of expreſhon, when 
they call a love-epiſtle, una pollicetia emoroſa. I owed the hiat of 
this equivocal uſe of the word, to my ingenious friend Mr. Biſhop. 

T HEOBALD. 


Henry IV. conſulting with Sully about his marriage, fays, 
% my niece of Guiſe would pleaſe me beſt, notwithſtanding the 
malicious reports, that ſhe loves foulets in paper, better than in a 
ſricaſte. — A mellage is called @ cold figeon, in che letter concern- 
ing the entertainments at Killiugworth Caſtle, FARMER, 


To break up was a peculiar phiaſe in carving. PERCY. 


So, in Weſtward-Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607: at „ the 
ſkirt of that ſheet, in bl ack-work, is wrought his name: break not up 
the wild- -fowl till anon.“ 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Gipfies Metamorphoſed 5 ? 

© A London cuckold hot from the ſpit, 
«© And when the carver up had broke Aim, Ke, 
STFEVENS, 


3 Break the neck of the wax, | Still alluding to the capen. 
JoHNsoON, 


So, in The True Tragedies of Marius and Sylla, 1594: 
++ LeQorius read, and break theſe letters up. STEEVENS. 


One of Lord Cheſterfield's Letters, 8vo. Vol. III. p. 114, gives 
us the reaſon why poulet meant amatoria litera. LOLLET, 
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that thou art lovely: More fairer than fair, beautiful 
than beautcous, truer* than truth itſelf, have commi. 
ſeration on thy heroical vaſſal! The magnanimous and 
moſt illuſtrate * king Cophtictua ® jt oye uhon the pernj. 
cious and tndubitate beggar Lenelophon; und he 11 was 
that might rightly ſay, veui, vidi, vici; which 40 
gnatomize in the vulgar, (O baſe and obſcure vulga; !) 
videlicet, he came, ſaw, and overcame: he came, one; 
ſaw, ? two; overcame, three. Who came? the king? 
why did he come? to ſee; Why did he ſte? to over- 
come: To whom came he? to the beggar ; What ſau 
he? the beggar; Who overcame he? the beggar : The 
concluſion 18 vittory On whoſe ſide ? the king's: the 
caßtive is enricly'd; On whoſe fade? the beggar's ; The 
cataſtrophe is a nupttal ;, On whoſe fide? the king's ?— 
no; on both in one, or onein both, I am the tue] for 
fo lands the compariſon : thou the beggar ; for ſo wit 
nefſeth thy lowlinrſs. © Shall I command thy love? I 
may: Shall I enforce thy love? I could: Shall I n- 
treat thy love? TI will. What ſhalt thou exchange for 
rags? robes; For tittles ? titles; For thyſelf * me. 
Thus, expeding thy reply, I profane my liþs on thy 
ſoot, my eyes on thy piflure, and my heart on thy cvei 
part. ; 
| Thine, in the deareſt deſign of induſtry, 
Don ADRIANO DE ARMADO. 


4 More fairer than ſair, beautiful than beauteous, truer, &c.] | 
would read, fairer that fair, more beautiful, &c. TYRWHITT. 

5 — tufirate — | for illuſtrigus. It is oſteu uſed by Chapman 
in his traufladon of Homer. STEEVENS. 

6 — king Cophetus — | 'Lhe ballad of King Cophetua and the Beg- 
gar-Maid, may be ſeen in The Reliqurs of Ancient Poetry, Vol. I. 
The beggar's name was Penclophon, here corrupted. PERCY. 

The poet alludes to this long in Romeo and Juliet, Henn IV, 
P. II. aud Rickard II. Sreevens.. ; 

7 ——— ſaw, ] The old copies here and in the preceding line have 
— ſee, Mr. Rowe made the corredion. MALONE, 
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Thus doſt thou hear * the Nemean lion roar 
'Gainſt thee, thou lamb, that ſtandeſt as his prey; 
Submitſive fall his princely feet before, 1 
And he from forage will incline to play: : 
But if thou ſtrive, poor foul, what art thou then ? 
Food for his rage, repaiture for his den. 
Pain. What plume of feathers is he, that in- 
dited this letter ? | 
What vane? what weather-cock? Did you ever 
hear better? 
BoyET. I am much deceived, but I remember 
the ſtyle. Ld 
PRIN. Elſe your memory is bad, going o'er it“ 
erewhile. ? | 
BoyeET. This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps 
here in court; 
Aphantaſm,“ a Monarcho; * and one that makes 
ſport | 


* Thus doft thuu hear, &c.] Theſe fix lines appear tor be a 
quotation from ſome ridiculous poem of that time. 

; WARBURTON, 

— going oer it —| A pun upon the word ile. 

| | WARBURTON, | 

3» —— erewhile, | Juſt now; a little while ago. So Raleagh: 

„Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd while e er. JOHNSON. 


3 A phantaſm, | On the books of the Stationers' Company, Feb. 
b, 1608, is entered, „ a book called Phantaſm, the Italian Traylor 
ond his Boy; made by Mr. Armin, ſervant to his majeſty.” It 
probably contains the hiſtory of Monarcho, of whom Dr. Farmer 
peaks in the following note, to which 1 have ſubjoined two addi- 
uoual inſtances. STEEVENS. 

' —— @ Monarcho; | Ihe alluſion is to a fantaſtical charaQer of 
the time, — „ Popular applauſe (ſays Meres) doth nouriſh ſome, 
neither to they gape after any other thing, but yaine praiſe and 
glorie, — as in our age Peter Shakerlye of Paules, and Monarcho 
that lived about the court. p. 178. FARMER, 

In Naſh's Have with you to Saffron-Walden, &c. 1595, I meet 
ith the ſame alluſion ; — © but uow he was an inſulting monarch 


* 
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To the prince, and his book-mates: 
PRIX. J hou, fellow, a word: 


above Monarchs the Italian, that ware crownes in his ſhoes, and 
quite renounced his natural Engliſh accents and geſtures, and wreſ. 
ed himſelf wholly to the Italian puntilios, Kc.“ 

Dut one of the epitaphs written by Thomas Churchyard, and 
printed in a collection called his Chance, &c. 4to. 1580, will af. 
ford the moſt ample account of this extraordinary character, I do 
not therefore apologize for the length of the following extrad: 


© The Phantaſiicall Monarkes Epitaphe. 


© Though Dart be dedde, and Marrot lies in graue, 

„% And Petrarks ſprite bee mounted paſt our vewe, 
„% Yet ſome doe hue (that poets humours haue) 

„% To keepe old courſe with vains of verſes newe: 
© Whole penns are preſt to paint out people plaine, 
„% Thatels a {leepe in ſilence ſhould remaine: 

«© Come poore old man that boare the Monarks name, 
„% Thyne Epitaphe ſhall here ſet forthe thy ſame. 


% Thy climyng mynde aſpierd beyonde the ſtarrs, 

«© Thy loftie ſtile no yearthly titell bore: 
„ Thy witts would ſeem to fee through peace and warrs, 
© Thy tauntyug tong was pleaſant ſharpe aud ſore. 
And though thy pride and pompe was ſomewhat vaine, 
„% The Monarcte had a deepe diſcourſyng braine: 
© Alone with treend he could of wonders treate, 
© In. publike place pronounce a ſentence greate. 


„% No matche for fooles, if wiſemen were in place, 

„% No mate at meale to fit with common ſort: 
Both grave of looks and fatherlike of face, 

„% Of judgement quicke, of comely forme and port. 
„% Moſte bent to words on hye and folempne Cates, 
« Of diet hue, and daintic diverſe waies : 
© And well diſpolde, if Prince did pleaſure take, 
© At any mirthe that he poore mau could make. 


* 


„ On gallant robes his greateſt glorie ſtood, 

„% Yet garments bare could never daunt his minde: 

He ſeard no ſtate, nor caerd for worldly good, 

% Held eche thyng light as ſethers in the winde. 

„ And ſtill he ſaied, the firong thruſts weake to wall, 
« When (word boie ſwaie, the Monarcke ſhould have all. 
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Who gave thee this letter ? 
COST. I told you; my lord. 


The man of might at length ſhall Monarc bee, 
And greateſt {irength ihall make the feeble flee. 


When ſtraungers came in preſence any wheare, 

© Straunge was the talke the Monartz uttred than: 
He had a voice could thonder through your care, 
« And ſpeake mutche like a merry Chriſtmas man: 
But ſure ſmall mirthe his matter harped on. 

His forme of life who liſts to looke upon, 

Did ſhewe ſome witte, though follie fedde his will: 
The man is dedde, yet Monarke liucth ſtill ” p. 7. 


A local alluhon employed by a poet like Shakſpeare, reſembles 
the mortal fieed that drew in the chariot of Achilles, But ſhort 
ſervices could be expected from either. STEEVENS. 


The ſucceeding quotations will afford ſome further intelligence 
concerning this fantaſtick being. + I could ute an incident for 
this, which though it may ſeeme of ſmall weight, yet may it have 
his miſterie with his ad, who, being of baſe condition, placed 
himſelf (without any perturbation of minde} in the royall feat of 
Alexander, which the Caldeans prognoſticated to portend the death 
of Alexander, | ; 

„The actors were, that Bergamaſco,( for his phantaſtick humors) 
named Monarchs, and two of the Spaniſh embailadors retinue, who 
being about foure and twentie yrares paſt, in Paules Church in Lon- 
don, contended who was ſoveraigne of the world: the Monarcho 
maintained himſelf to be he, and named their king to be but his 
viceroy for Spain: the other two with great fury denying it. At 
which myſelf, and ſome of good account, now dead, wondred in 
relpe& of the ſubjeR they handled, and that want of judgement we 
looked not for in the Spaniards. Yet this, moreover. we noted. that 
notwithſtanding the weight of their controverſie they kept in heir 
walk the Spaniſh turne: which is, that he which goeth at the right 
hand, ſhall at every end of the walke turne in the midit; the whach 
place the Monarcho was loth 1o yeald { but as they compelled him, 
though they gave him ſometimes that romthe} in reſpe& of his ſup- 
poled majeſtie; but I would this were the worlt of thei ceremo- 
wes; the ſame keeping ſome decorum concerning equalite.” 4 
iefe Diſcourſe of the Spaniſh State, with a Dialogue annexed, intituled 
Philobaſilis, 4to. 1590. p-. 39. | 

The reader will pardon one further notice. 

* ——icere comes a ſouldier, for my life it is a captain Swag: 


* 


- 
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Prin. To whom ſhou! dt thou give it? 
CosT, From my lord to my lady, 
PIN. From which lord, to which lady? 
Cosr. From my lord Bion, a good maſter of 
mine, 
To a lady of France, that he call'd Roſaline. 
Prin, Thou haſt miſtaken his letter. 
lords, away. 
Here, ſweet, put up this; *twill be thine another 
day. [ Exit PRINCESS and Tran, 
Boyer. Who is the ſuitor? * who is the ſuitor? 


Come, 


tis even he indeede, I do knowe him by his plume and his ſcarſſe; 
he looks like a Monarcho of a very cholericke complexion, and as 
teaſty as a gooſe that hath young goflings, &c. B. Ricke's Faults 
and Nothing but Faults, p. 12. REEV. 
5 ——- Come, lords, away.] Perhaps the Princeſs ſaid rather; 
6 Come, ladics, away. 
The reſt of the ſcene deſerves no care. JOHNSON, 


6 Who ts the ſuitor? ] The old copies read — © Who is the ſhooter?” 
but it ſhould be who is the ſuitor? and this occaſions the quibble, 
« Finely put on, Kc. ſeem only marginal obſervations, FARMER, 


It appears that ſuitor was anciently pronounced ſhooter, So, in 
The Puritan, 1605: the maid informs her miſtreſs that ſome archers 
are come to wait on her, She ſuppoſes them to be fletchers, or 
arrow-{miths: 


Enter the ſuters, &c. 
„% Why do you not ſee them before you? are not theſe archer, 
what do you call them, ſhooters? Shooters and archers are all one, 
I hope. STEEVENS. 


Wherever Shakſpeare uſes words, equivocally, as in the preſent 
inſtance, he lays his editor under ſome embarraſſment. When he 
101d Ben Jonſon he would ſtand Godfather to his child, „ and give 
him a dozen latten ſpoons,” if we write the word as we have uon 
done, the conceit, ſuch as it is, is loſt, at leaſt does not at once 
appear; if we write it Latin, it becomes abſurd. So, in Muck ads 
about nothing, Dogberry lays, „ if juſtice cannot tame you, ſhe 
ſhall ne'er weigh more rea/ons in her balance. If we write the 
word'thus, the conſtable's equivoque, poor as it is, is loſt, at lealt 
to the eye. If we write raiſins, (between which word and reaſo, 
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Ros. Shall I teach you to know? 

Bovert, Ay, my continent of beauty. 

dos. Why, the that bears the bow. 
finely. put off! _ | 


Boyer, My lady goes to kill horns; but, if thou 
marry. 
Hang me by the neck, if horns that year miſcarry. 
Finely put on! 
Ros. Well then, I aim the ſhooter. 
BOYET. - And who 1s your deer "$4 
Ros. If we chooſe by the horns, yourlelf: come 
near. 
Finely put on, indeed! 
Mar. You {till wrangle with her, Boyet, and ſhe 
ſtrikes at the brow. 
BoyET. But ſhe herſelf is hit lower: Have I hit 
her now ? 


here was, I believe, no difference at that time of pronunciation, ) 
we write nonſenſe. In the paſlage before us an equivoque was cer- 
tainly intended; the words ſhooter and ſuitor being (as Mr. Steevens 
has obſerved) pronounced alike in Shakſpeare's time, So, in Eſſays 
and Charatflers of a Priſon ond Priſoners, by G. M. 1618: The 
king's guard are counted the ſtrongeſt archers, but here are better 
futtors.”” Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, edit. 1623, (owing pro- 
bably to the tranſcriber's ear having deceived him,) — 

2a grief that ſuits 

„% My very heart at root -. 
ſtead of — a grief that ſhoots. | 

In Ireland, where, I believe, much of the pronunciation of Queen 

Elizabeth's age is yet retained, the word ſuitor is at this day pro- 
nounced by the vulgar as if it were written ſhooter. However, I 
bave followed the ſpelling of the old copy, as it is ſufficiently in- 
telligible. MASON. 


7 And who is your deer? ] Our author has the ſame play on this 
word In The Merry Wives of Windſor, Act V. Again, in his Venus 
nd Adonis: | | | 

„l be thy park, and thou ſhalt be my deer. 
MALONE, 
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Ros. -Shall I come upon thee with an old ſay- 
ing, that was a man when king Pepin of France was 
a little boy, as touching the hit it? | 

JOYET. So I may anſwer thee with one as old, 
that was a woman when queen Guinever * of Bri. 
tain was a little wench, as touching the hit it. 

Ros. Thou caift not hit it, hat it, hit it, linging, 

Thou can'ft not hat it, my good man. 

BoreT. Ar I cannot, cannot, cannot, 

Au cannot, another can. 
| Exernt Ros. and Ka, 

Cost. By my troth, moſt plealant! how both did 

fit it! 

Man. à mark marvellous well ſhot; for they 

both did hit it. 


BoytT. A mark! O, mark but that mark; A 
mark, fays wy lady! 
Let the maik have a prick in't, to mete at, if it 
may be. 
Mar. Wide o' the bow hand!“ I'faith, your 
hand 1s out. 


CosT. Indeed a'muſt ſhoot nearer, or he'll ne'er 


hit the clout. ? 


$ —— queen Guinerer-—] This was king Arthur's queen, no! 
over famous tor hbdclity to her huſband. See tlie ſong of The Boy 


and the Mantle, in Dr. Percy's Colledion. 


In Beaumont and Fleicher's Scornful Lady, the elder Lovelels 


addrefles Abigail, the old iucontiuent waitiug-woman, by this name. 
STEEVESNS, 


9 Wide o' the bow hand!] i e. a good deal to the left of the mark; 
a term {till retained in moderu archery. DoUce. 
2 the clout. ] The clout was the white mark at which arch» 


ers took their aim. The pin was the wooden nail that uphelc it. 
STEEVENS: 


bee 
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BoYET. Anif my hand be out, then, belike your 
hand 1s in, 
CosT. Then will ſhe get the upſhot by cleaving 


the pin. ? 


Man. Come, come, you talk greahly, your lips 
grow foul. 


CosT. She's too hard for you at pricks, fir; chal- 
lenge her to bowl. 


BOYET. I fear too much rubbing ; Good night, 
my good owl. | 
Exeunt BOYET and MARIA. 


Cosr. By my foul, a ſwain! a moſt imple clown! 

Lord, lord! how the ladies and I have put him 
down ! 

O' my troth, molt ſweet jeſts! moſt incony vulgar 
wit! 

When it comes ſo ſmoothly off, ſo obſcenely, as it 
were, lo fit. | 

Armatho o'the one fide, —O, a moſt dainty man! 

Toſee him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan! 

To lee him kiſs his hand! and how moſt ſweetly 
a' will wear!“ — 


3 —— by cleaving tie in.] Honeſt Coſtard would have befriended 
Dean Milles, whole note on a ſong in the Pſeudo-Rowley's ELLA 
has expoſed him to ſo much ridicule. See his book, p. 213. The 
preſent application of the word fin, might have led the Dean to 
ſuſpe& the qualities of the baſket. But what has mirth to do with 
ichzology? STEEVENS. 


* I fear too muck rubbing;] To rub is one of the terms of the 
bowling green. Boyet's further meaning veeds no comment. 
p : MALOXNE, 
| —— to bear her fan!] See a note on Romeo and Juliet, Ad II. 
ſe, iv. where Nurſe aſks Peter for her fan. STEEVENsS. 


b —0' will ſwear!) A line following this ſeems to have 
been lo, MALONE. 


* 


* 
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And his page o'r other fide, that handful of wit! 

Ah! heavens, it is a moſt pathetical nit! 0 

Sola, ſola ! [ Shouting within, 
Exit COSTARD, running, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame; 
Enter HoLorternes? , Sir NATHANIEL, and Dbti. 


NaTH. Very reverent ſport, truly; and done in 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience. 


7 Enter Holofernes,] There is very little perſonal reflexion in 
Shakſpeare. Either the virtue of thoſe times, or the candour of our 
author, has ſo effected, that his ſatire is, for the moſt part, geneal, 
and, as himſelf ſays, 

422 lis taxing like à wild-gooſe flies, 
&« Unclaim'd of any man.” 

The place before us ſeems to be an exception. For by Holofer- 

nes is deſigned a particular character, a pedant and ſchoolmaſter of 
our author's time, one John Florio, a teacher of the Italian tongue 
in London, who has given us a {mall didtionary of that language 
under the title of 4 World of Words, which in his epiſtle dedicatory 
he tells us, ts of little leſs value than Stephens's Treaſure of the Gretk 
Tongue, the moſt complete work that was ever yet compiled of its 
kind. In his preface, he calls thoſe who had criticiſed his works, 
ſca- dogs or land critics; monſters of men, if not beafts rather than mn; 
whoſe teeth are canibals, their toongs adders forks, their lips aſpes poi. 
on, their eyes baſjulijkes, their breath the breath of & grave, their words 
like ſwordts of Turks, thet flrive which ſhall dive deepeſt into a Chtiſ. 
tian lying bound before them. Well therefore might the mild 
Nathaniel deſire Holofernes to abrogate ſcurrility. His pro- 
feſſion too is the reaſon that Holoſernes deals ſo much in Italian 
ſentences. 

There is an edition of Love's Labour's Lo, printed in 1598, and 
ſaid to be preſented before her highneſs this laſt Chriſtmas, 1597. Ihe 
next year 1598, comes out our John Florio, with his World e 
Words, recenübus odiis; and in the pieſace, quoted above, falls 
upon the comic poet for bringing him on the ſtage, There is ane 
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HoL. The deer was, as you know, in ſanguis, — 
blood; * ripe as a pomewater, ? who now hangeth 


% 


ſort of leering curs, that rather ſnarle than bite, whereof I could inflance 
mn ou, who lighting on a good ſonnet of @ gentleman's, a. friend of 
mine, Ut loved beiter to be a poet than to br counted ſo, called the au- 
thor Hymer — Let Ariftiphanes aud his comedians make plaies, and 
cowre tarir mouths on Socrates; thoſe very mouths they make to vilifee, 
Here Shakſpeare is ſo 
plainly marked out as noi to be miſtaken. As to the ſonnet of the 
gntleman his friend, we may be allured it was no other than his 
own, And without doubt was parodied iu the very ſonnet begin- 
ning with The pratſeſul princeſs, Xe. in which our author makes 
Holofeines lay, He will ſomething aſſet the letter, for it argues fa- 
ality, And how mach John Florio thought this afſefation argued 
ſacility, or quicknels of wit, we fee in this preface where he falls 
upon his enemy, H. S. His name is H. S. Do not take it for the 
Riman H. S. unleſs it be as H. S. is twice as muck and an half, as 
lalf an AS, With a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe; con- 
duding his preface in theſe words, The reſolute John Florio. From 
the ferocity of this man's temper it was, that Shakſpeare choſe for 
bin the name which Rabelais gives to his pedant, of Thubal Ho- 
lolerne. WARBURTON. 


| am not of the learned commentator's opinion, that the ſatire 
of Shakſpeare is ſo ſeldom perſonal, It is of the nature of perſonal 
invedives to be ſoon unintelligible; and the author that gratifies 
private malice, animam in vulnere ponit, deſtroys the future efficacy 
of his own writings, and facrifices the eſteem of ſucceeding times 
lo the laughter of a day, It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
larcaſms, which, perhaps, in the. author's time, ſet the playhouſe 
n a far, are now loſt among general reflexions, Yet whether the 
charadter of Holofernes was pointed at any particular man, I am, 
mvithſtanding the plauſibility of Dr. Warburton's conje dure, in- 
dined to doubt. Every man adheres as long as he can to his own 
pre-conceptions. Before I read this note I conſidered the character 
df Holofernes as borrowed from the Rhombus of Sir Philip Sidney, 
vio, in a kind of paſoral entertainment, exhibited to Queen Eli- 
abeth, has introduced a ſchool-maſter ſo called, ſpeaking a leaſh of 
languages at once, and puzzling himſelf and his auditors with a jar- 
jon like that of Holoſernes in the preſent play. Sidney himſelf 
night bring the character from Italy; for, as Peacham obſerves, 
tie ſchoolmaſter has long been one of the ridiculous perſonages in 
lie farces of that country, JOUNSON. 


Vol. VII. TE 
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like a jewel in the ear of celo,*—the ſky, the 
welkin, the heaven; aud anon falleth like a crab, 


Dr. Warburton is certainly right in his ſuppoſition that Floris is 
meant by the charager of UHloloſernes. Florio had given the firf 
afllont. The plaies, ſays he, that they plaie in England, a+ 
neither right comedies, nor right tragedies; but repreſentations of %, 
tories without any decorum.”” — The ſcraps of Latin and Italian are 
tranſcribed from his works, particularly the proverb about Venice, 
which has been corrupted lo much. The aſſeclation of the letter, 
which argues facilitts, is likewiſe a copy of his manner. We mea 
with much ot 1: in the ſonnets to his patrons. © - 

% In Italie your lordſhip well hath ſeene 
© Their manners, monuments, magnilicence, 
© Their languages learnt, in found, in ſtyle, in ſeuſe, 
„% Prooving by profiting, where you have beene. 
« —— To adde to fore-learn'd faculiie, facilitie. 

We ſee then, the character of the ſchoolmaſter might be written 
with leſs learning, than Mr. Colman coujecured: nor is the uſe of 
the word thraſonical, | See this play, Act V. ic. i.] any argument 
that the author had read Terence. It was introduced to our lan» 
guage long before Shakſpeare's time. Stanyhurſt writes, in a 
tranilation of one of Sir Thomas More's epigrams : 

„% Lynckt was in wedlocke a loftye thre/onical hufsnuffe. 

It can ſcarcely be neceſſary to animadvert any further upon what 
Mr. Colman has advanced in the appendix to his Terence. If this 
gentleman, at his leiſure from modern plays, will condeſcend 10 
open a few old ones, he will ſoon be latisfhed, that Shakſpeare was 
obliged to learn and repeat in the courle of his profeſſion, ſuch 
Latin fragments, as are met with in his works. The formidable 
one, ira furor brevis eft, which is quoted from Timon, may be 
found, not in plays ouly, but in every tritical eſſay from that ol 
king James to that of dean Swift inclukve, I will only add, that 
if Mr. Colman had previouſly looked at the , panegyric on Car- 
wright, he could not fo firangely have miſreprelented my argument 
from it: but tuus it mult ever be with the moſt ingenious men, 
when they talk wtithout-book, Let me however take this opportu- 
nity of acknowledging the very geatcel language which he has been 
pleaſed to uſe ou this occaſion. 

Mr. Warton informs us in his life of Sir Thomas Pope, that there 
was an old play of Holophernes aded before the princeſs Elizabeth 
in the year 1556, FARMER, 


The verſes above cited, are prefixed to Florio's Dior. 1598. 
MALOXE. 


NE. 
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on the face of tra, — the ſoil, the land, the 
earth. | 


In ſupport of Dr. Farmer's opinion, the following paſſage from 
Orlando Furioſo, 1594, may be brought: 

« —— Knowing him to be a Thraſonical mad cap, they have 
ſent me a Gnathonical companion, " &c, 

Greene, in the dedication to his Arcadia, has the ſame ward: 

« —a2s of ſome thraſonical huffe-ſnufle,” 

Florio's neſt work is regiltered on the books of the Stationers' 
Company, under the following title, «+ Aug. 1578. Florio his firſf 
Fute, being Dialogues in Italian and Engliſh, with certen Inſtruc- 
tions, &c. to the learning the Italian Longe. In 1595, he de- 
dicated his Italian and Engllh didionary to the earl of Scuthamp- 
ton. In the year 1600, he publiſhed his tranſlation of Montaigne. 
Florio pointed his ridicule not only at dramatic performances, but 
even at performers, Thus, in his preface to this work, „ — ag 
i au ole (hould repreſent au eagle, or ſome tara-rag player ſhould 
at the princely Telephus with a voyce as rag'd as his clothes, a 
grace as bad as his voyce.” STEEVENS, 


$ in ſanguis, — blood ; ] The old copies read — ſanguis, in 
blood. The tranipokhtion was propoſed by Mr. Steevens, and is, 
I think, warranted by the following words, which are arranged in 
the lame mauuer: ** in the car of c@lo, the ſhy,” &c, The 
lame expreſſion occurs in K. Henry VT. P. I: 
« If we be Engliſh deer, be then in blood.” Maroxe, 


9 —— ripe as @ pomewater, ] A ſpecies of apple formerly much 
elleemed, Malus . Carbonaria, See Gerard's Herbal, edit. 1597. 
p. 1273. 

Again, in the old ballad of Blew Cap for Me : 

„% Whoſe cheeks did reſemble two roſting pomewaters." 
STEEVENS. 


In the firſt ad of the Puritan, Pyeboard ſays to Nicholas: „ The 
taptain loving you lo dearty, aye as the pome-water of his eye. — 
Meaning the pupil, or apple of it, as it is vulgarly called. 

M. MASON. 


2 —— in the ear of cœlo, &c.] In Florio's Italian Diftionary, 
liclo is defined *+ heaven, the ie, firwament, or weltin;" and 
tyra is explained thus: «++ The element called earth; anie ground, 
earth, countrie, — land, joile,” &c. If there was any edition of this 
Ditionary prior to the appearance of Love's Labour's Loft, this 
might add ſome little ftreugih io Dr. Warburton's conjecture, 
Pough it would by no means be decifive; but my edition is dated 
19S, {poſterior to the exhibition of this play,] and it appeais to be 
tue fiſt, MALONE. 

8 2 
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NaTH. Truly, maſter Holofernes, the epithets 
are ſweetly varied, like a ſcholar at the leaſt : But, 
ſir, I aſſure ye, it was a buck of the firſt head.“ 


Hor. Sir Nathaniel, khaud credo. 
DuLL. Twas not a haud credo, twas a pricket. 


Hor. Moſt barbarous intimation! yet a kind of 
inſinuation, as it were, in via, in way, of explica- 
tion ; facere, as it were, replication, or, rather, 
o/tentare, to ſhow, as it were, his inclination, —aſter 
his undreſſed, unpoliſhed, uneducated, unpruned, 
untrained, or rather unlettered, or, rathereſt, un. 
confirmed faſhion, — to inſert again my haud credo 
for a deer. 


DuLL. I ſaid, the deer was not a haud credo; 'twas 
a pricket. 


Hol. Twice ſod ſimplicity, bis coflus !—O thou 
monſter ignorance, how delormed doſt thou look! 


NATH. Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties 
that are bred in a book; he hath not eat paper, as 
it were; he hath not drank ink: bis intellect is not 


3 But, fir, I aſſure ye, it was @ buck of the firſt head — 

'twas @ pricket.] In a play called The Return 
from Parnaſſus, 1606, I find the following account of the diflerent 
appellatious of deer, at their different ages: 


„ Amoretio, I cauſed the keeper to ſever the raſcal deer from 
the bucks of the firſt head. Now, fir, a buck is the fir/f year, 2 
fawn; the ſecond year, a FRICKET; the third year, a SORRELL; the 
fourth- year, a ſoare; the fiſth, a buck of the FIRST HEAD 3 che it 
year, a compleat buck, Likewiſe your kart is the firft year, a calſt; 
the ſecond year, a brocket; the third year, a ſpade; the fourth year, 
a flag; the ſixth year, a hart, A r6e-buck is the firſt year, a hid; 
the ſecond year, a gird; the liird year, a hemuſe; and thele are your 
ſpecial beaſts for chaſe,” | 


Again, in A Chriftian turn d Turk, 1612: — „ 1 am but a pricket, 
a mere ſotell; wy head's not barden'd yet. STEEVENS. 
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repleniſhed ; he is only an animal, only ſenſible in 
the duller parts; 


and ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, that we 
thankful ſhould be 

(Which we of taſte and feeling are) for thoſe parts 
that do fructify in us more than he. 

For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſcreet, 
or a fool, 


$0, were there a patch ſet on learning, to ſee him 
in a ſchool: $ | 


1 And ſuch barren plants are ſet before ut, that we thankful ſhould be 
(Which we of taſte and ſeeling are) for thoſe parts that do fruflify 

in us more than he. | The length of theſe lines was no 

novelty on the Engliſh ſtage. The Moralities aflord ſcenes of the 
like meaſure, JOHNSON, | 


This ſtubborn piece of nonſenſe, as ſomebody has called it, 

wants only a particle, I think, to make it ſenſe, I would read: 

„% And ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, that we thankful 
ſhould be, : 

„% (Which we of taſte and feeling are,] for thoſe parts, that da 
frudily in us more than he. 

Whick in this paſlage has the force of as, according to an idiom 
of our language, not uncommon, though not ſtridly grammatical, 
What follows is {till more irregular; for I am afraid our poet, for 
the ſake of his rhyme, has put 4e for kim, or rather in kim. It he 
had been writing proſe, he would have exprefled his meaning, I be- 
lieve, more clearly thus — that do fruftify in us more than in him, 

T YRWHITT, 


The old copies read — which we tafte and feeling —” &c. I 
bave placed Mr, Tyrwhitt's emendation in the text, STEEVENS. 


Some examples confirming Dr. Johnſon's obſervation may be 
ound at the end of The Comedy of Errors. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's laſt obſervation is fully ſupported by a ſubſe- 
quent paſlage : 
6 and then we, 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſigu of ſhe." 


MA LONE, 
6 For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſcreet, or @ foo!, 
So, were there a patch ſet on learning, to ſee him in a ſchool: ] The 
meaning is, to be in a ſchool would as ill become a patch, or low 
lello w, as folly would become me. JOHNSON, 


. S 3 
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But, omne bene, ſay I; being of an old father's mind, 
Many can Hoof the weather, that love not the wind, 
DuLL. You two are book-men : Can you tell by 
your wit, 
What was a month old at Cain's birth, that's not 
five weeks old as yet? 
Hor. Dictynna, “ good man Dull; Dictynna, good 
man Dull. 
Dort. What is Dictynna? 
NaTH. A title to Pheebe, to Luna, to the moon, 
HouL. The moon was a month old, when Adam 
was no more ; 
And raught not to five weeks, when he came to 
fivelcore. 
The alluſion holds in the exchange.? 


DULL. * Is true indeed; the colluſion holds in 


the exchange. 


Hor. God comfort thy capacity ! I ſay, the allu- 
ſion holds in the exchange. 

DuLL. And I fay the polluſion holds in the ex- 
change; for the moon is never but a month old: 


and I lay beſide, that twas a pricket that the prin- 
ceſs kill'd. | 


7 Diflynna, ] Old Copies — Difiſima, Corredted by Mr. Rowe. 
MALONE, 
Shakſpeare might have found this uncommon title for Diana, iu 
the ſecond book of Golding's tranflation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes : 
© Ditiynna garded with her traine, and FN of killing deere.“ 
STEEVENS. 
8 And raught not — ] i. e. reack'd not. So, in The Arraignment of 
Paris, 1584: 
the fatal fruit 
% Raught from the golden tree of Proſerpine. " 
STEEVENS, 
9 The alluſion holds in the excldnge.] i. e. the riddle is 2s good 
whe I uſe the name of Adam, as when you ule the name of Cain. 
WAR BURTON. 


I 
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Hor. Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extemporal 
epitaph on the death of the deer? and, to humour 
the ignorant, I have“ call'd the deer the princeſs 
kill'd* a pricket. 

NAaTH. Perge, good maſter Holofernes, berge; fo 
it ſhall pleaſe you to abrogate ſcurrility. 

Hol. I will ſomething affec the letter;? for it 
argues facility. 

The praiſeſul princeſs * frerc'd and prick'd a pretty 
le zſing pricket ; 

Some ſay, a ſore ; but not a ſore, ull now made ſore 

with ſhooiing. 
The dogs did yell; put Lo ſore, then ſorel jumps from 
thicket, 

Or pricket, ſore, or elſe ſore! ; the feu le fall a hoot- 


ing. 
If fore be ſore, then L to ſore makes fifty ſores; 0 
ore L!“ | 


0/ one ſore Ian hundred make, by adding but one more L. 


— 1 have —}] Theſe words were inſerted by Mr. Rowe. 
MALONE, 
alle ct the letter; That is, I will practice alliteration, 
M. MASON, 
To aſſed is thus uſed by Ben Jonſon in his Diſcovers: 
„ Spenſer in affecting the ancients writ no language; vet 1 
would have him read for his matter, but as Vigil read Enuius.““ 
SI LEVENSs 
4 The praiſeful princeſs —] This emendation was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio, The quario, 1598, aud folio, 1623, 
read corruptly —prayſul. MALONE. l 
The ridicule defigned in this paliage may not be unhappily illof- 
trated by the alliteration in the following lines of Chin Frilwell, 
iu his Commemoration of qucen Anne Bullayne, which makes part 
of a collection called The Flower of Fame, printed, 1575; 
© Whoſe princely praile hach pearſt the pricke, 
% And price of cndleſs fame,” Kc. STEtYExS. 
— 0 foreL!] The old copies read —  ſorell, The necef- 
ſary change was made by Dr. Waiburion The alluſion {as he ob- 
lerves) is to L being che numeral for ity, 


5 8 4 


3 
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NaTH. Arare talent! 

Dur. If a talent be a claw, look how he claws 
him with a talent.“ 

Hol. This is a gift that I have, ſimple, ſimple; 
a fooliſh extravagant ſpirit, full of forms, figures, 
ſhapes, objects, ideas, appreheulions, motions, re- 
volutions : theſe are begot in the ventricle of me 
mory, nouriſhed in the womb of ha mater, and 
delwer'd upon the meliowing of occalion ; But the 
gift is good in thole in whom it is acute, ang I an 
thankful for it. 

NaTH. Sir, I praiſe the Lord for you; and ſo 
may my pariſhioners; tor their ſons are well tutor'd 
by you, and their daughters profit very greatly un- 
der you: you are a good member of the common- 
wealth. 

Hol. Mehercle, if their op be ingenious, they 
ſhall want no inſtruction: if their daughters be ca. 
pable, 7 I will put it to them: But, vir ſapit, qui 
pauca loquitur : a ſoul feminine ſaluteth us. 


This correction (ſays Mr. Malone) is confirmed by the rhyme: 

+ A deer (he adds) during his third year is called a /orell,” 
STEEVENS, 

1 If a talent be a claw, Cc. ] In our author's time the talon of 
a bird was frequently written talent. Hence the quibble here, and 
in Twelfth Night, ++ let them uſe their Yalents.” So, in The Fuf 
Part of the Contention between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 1600: 

% Are you the kite, Beaufort? where's your talents?" 
Again, in Marlowe's' Tomberlaine, 1590 : 
6 aud now doth ghaſtly death 
„% With greedy tallents gripe my bleeding heart.“ 
MALONF, 

6 — claws hem with a talent, ] Honeſt Dull quibbles. One 
of the ſenſes of to claw, is to flatter. So, in Muck ado about no- 
thing: „ — laugh when 1 am meriy, and claw uo man in bis 
humour. STEEVENS. 

7 if their daughters be capable, &c. ] Of this double entendre, 
deſpicable as it is, Mr, Pope and his coadjutors availed themſelves, 
in their unluccelsful comedy called Three Hours aſter Marriage 

STEL VERS, 
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Enter JAQUENETTA and COSTARD, 


Jag, God give you good morrow, maſter perſon. 


Hol. Maſter perſon, —quaſi perſ-on. 8 And if one 
ſhould be pierced, which is the one? 


CosT. Marry, -maſter {choolmaſter, he that is 
likeſt to a hogſhead. 


Hol. Of piercing a hogſhead! a good luſtre of 
conceit in a turf of earth, fire enough for a flint, 
pearl enough for a {wine : tis pretty; it is well. 


Jag. Good maſter parſon, be ſo good as read me 
this letter; it was given me by Coſtard, and ſent 
me from Don Armatho: I beleech you, read it, 


Hol. Fauſle, precor gelida? quando pecus omne ſub 
umbra 


Capable is uſed equivocally. One of its ſenſes was reaſonable; 
endowed with a ready capacity to learn. So, in King Richard IIA: 
„% O tis a parlous boy, 
„ Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable. 
The other wants no explanation. MALONE, 


z quaſe perſ-on. ] So, in Holinſhed, p. 953: 

«6 Jerom was vicar of Stepnie, and Garrard was perſon of Honie- 
lane,” Again, in The Conlentien betwyxte Ghurchyeard and Camell, 
1500: 


„ And ſend ſuch whens home to our perſon or vicar, * 
believe, however, we ſhould write the T. e gh The 
lame play on the word pierce is put into the en of Falſtaſf. 
STEEVENS, 
The words one and on were, I believe, ee nearly alike, 
at lealt in ſome counties, in our author's time ; the quibble, there- 
fore, that Mr. Steevens has noted, may have been intended as the 
text now ſtands; In the ſame ſtyle afterwards Moth ſays, „ Otter'd 
by a child to an old man, which is wit-old, MALONE. 


Perſon, as Sir William Blackſtone obſerves in his Commentarics, is 
the original and proper term; Perſona ecclefſic. MALONE, 


9 Hol. Fauſte, precor gelidd — | Though all the editions concur 
o give this ſpeech to fir Nathauiel, yet, as Dr. Thirlby ingeni- 


% 
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Ruminat,—and ſo forth. Ah, good old Mantuan 
1 may ſpeak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice; 


Vinegia, Vinegia, 
Chit non te vede, ci non te pregia. * 


only obſerved to me, it is evident it muſt belong to Holoferne,, 

The Curate is employed in reading the letter to himſelf; and while 
he is doing ſo, that the ſtage may not fNland fill, Holofernes either 
pulls out a book, or, repeating ſome verle by heart from Mantuz. 
nus, comments upon the character of that poet, Baptitta Spagnolus 
{ irnamed Mantuanus, from the place of his birth; was a writer of 
poems, who llourithed towards the latter cud of the 15th century, 
THE034Ls, 


Fauſle, precor gelidd, &c.] A note of La Monnoye's on theſe 
very words in Les Contes des Penters, Nov. 42. will explain the hu. 
mour of the quotation, and ſhew how well Shakſpeare has (ullzined 
the character of his pedant. — Il deſigne le Carme Baptijle Mantras, 
«ont au commencement du 1b ſiecle on liſoit publiquement 4 Paris le 
Pogjes ;. fe celebres alors, que, comme dit plaiſamment Farnabe, dans ſz 
preface fur Marital, les Pedans ne faiſcient nulle diſſicullè de V efera 
4 le Arma virumque cano, (e Faulte precor gelida; c:-4-irt, 6 
CEneide de Virgil ls Eclogurs de Mantuai., la premiere deſguelles con- 
mence par, Fauſte, precor gelida, WARBURTON. 


The Eclogues of Mantuanus the Carmelite were tranſlated before 
the time of Shakipeare, and the Laiin piinted on the oppolite fide 
of the page ſor the uſe of ſchools, SEEEVENS., 


From a paſſage in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1593. 
the Eclogurs of Mantuanus appear to have been a ſchocl-book in 
our author's time: „ With the fiift and ſecond leaſe he plaies very 
prettilie, and, in ordinarie terms of extenvating, verdits Pierce 
Pennilrfſe for à grammar- ſchool wit ; _ his margine is as deeply 
learned as Fauſte precor gelida. „ of Mantuanus by 
George Turberville was printed in $vo. in 156 MALONE. 


2 —— PYinegia, Vinegi 
Cli non te vede, ei wen be pregia.] Our author is applying the 


praiſes of Mantuanus io a common proverbial ſentence, ſaid of 


Venice, PVinegia, Vinegia! chi non te vede, ei non te pregia. 0 
Venice, Venice, he wha has never leen thee, bas thee uot in 
eſteem. THEOBALD. 


The proverb, as I am informed, is this; He thet ſees Venice litltt, 
values it muck; he that ſees it ninch, values it little, But J ſuppoſe 
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01d Mantuan ! old Mantuan! Who underſtandeth 
thee not, loves thee not. — Ut, re, ſol, la, ni, fa. }— 
Under pardon, fir, what are the contents? or, 
rather, as Horace ſays in his—What, my ſoul, 
verſes ? 
NaTH, Ay, fir, and very learned. 
Hol. Let me hear a ſtall, a ſlanza, a verſe; Lege 
domine. 
NaTH. If love make me forſworn, 
ſwear to love? 
Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty 
vowed! 
Though to myſelf forſworn, to thee I'II faithful 
prove; 
Thoſe thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like 
oſiers bowed. 


* how ſhall I 


Mr. Theobald is right, for the true proverb would not ſerve the 
lpeaker's purpoſe. JOHNSON, 


The proverb ſtands thus in Howell!'s Letters. B. I. ſeR. i. I. 36. 
© Venetia, Venetia, chi non te vede, non te pregia, 
„ Ma chi t ha troppo veduto te diſpregia. 
© Venice, Venice, none thee unſeen can prize; 
a „ Who thee hath ſeen too much, will thee deſpiſe." 
The players in their edition, have thus printed the hrit line. 
Femchie, vencha, que non te unde, que nun te perreche, 
M. Malone obſerves that “ the editor of the firſt folio here, as 
in many other inſtances, implicitly copied the preceding quarto. 
The text was cortreded by Mr. Theobald. STEEVENS, 


Our author, I believe, found this Italian proverb in Florio's Se- 
tend Frutes, 4to. 1591, where it ſtands thus: 
© Venetia, chi non tt vede, non ti pretia; 
© Ma chi tt vede, ben gli coſta.” MALONE, 


3 Ut, re, ſol, &c. ] He hums the notes of the gamut, as Edmund 
does in King Lear, A I. ſc. ii. where ſee Dr. Burney's note. 
DUUCE. 


* If love nale me forſworn, &c.] - Theſe verſes are printed with 


lome variations in a book entitled The Paſſtonate Pilgrim, 8v0. 1599- 
| MALONE, 


* 


Pg 
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Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine 
eyes; | 
Where all thoſe pleaſures live, that art would 
comprehend : 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee ſhall 
ſuflice; 
Well learned is that tongue, that well can thee 
commend : 
All ignorant that ſoul, that ſees thee without 
wonder ; | 
(Which is to me ſome praiſe, that I thy parts 
admire; ) | | 
Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his 
dreadful thunder, 
Which, not to anger bent, is muſick, and ſweet 
fire. 
Celeſtial, as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wrong, 
That ſings heaven's praiſe with ſuch an earthly 
tongue! | 
Hor. You find not the apoſtrophes, and ſo mils 
the accent: let me ſupervize the canzonet. Here 
are only numbers ratited; * but, for the elegancy, 
5 —— thy voice his dreadful thunder, 
Whick, not to anger bent, is muſick and ſweet fire, ] So, in 43. 
fony and Cleopatra: 
6 his voice was froperticd 
% As all the {uned ſpheres, and that to friends; 
«© But when he meant to quail, and ſhake the orb, 
« He was as ratling thunder.'” MALONE, 

6 — Here are only numbers ratified; ) Though this ſpeech has 
all along been placed to fir Nathaniel, 1 have ventured to join 1} 
to the preceding words of Holofernes; and not without reaſon. 
The ſpeaker here is impeaching the verſes; but fir Nathaniel, 3s 


it appears above, thought them learned ones: belides, As Dr. 
Thirlby obſerves, almoſt every word of this ſpeech fathers itſelf 


on the pedant. So much for the regulation of it: now, a little, 


to the contents. 
And why, indeed, Naſo; but for ſmelling out the odoriferous Hour 
of fancy? the jerks of invention imitary is nothing. 
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facility, and golden cadence of poeſy, caret, Ovi- 
dus Naſo was the man: and why, indeed, Naſo; 
but for ſmelling out the odoriferous flowers of fan- 
cy. the jerks of invention? Imztari, is nothing: ſo 
doth the hound his maſter, the ape his keeper, the 
ticed horſe 7 his rider. But, damoſella virgin, was 
this directed to you? | 

Jag, Ay, fir, from one Monſieur Biron, * one of 
the trange queen's lords. 


Sagacity with a vengeance! I ſhould be aſhamed to own myſelf 
a piece of a ſcholar, to pretend to the taſk of an editor, and to 
paſs ſuch ſtuff as this upon the world for genuine, Who ever heard 
of invention imitary? Invention and imitation have ever been ac» 
counted two diſtia@ things. The ſpeech is by a pedant, who fre- 
quently throws in a word of Latin amongſt his Engliſh: and he is 
here Houriſhing upon the merit of iavention, beyond that of imita- 
tion, or copying atter another. My correction makes the whole 
ſo plain and intelligible, that, I think, it carries conviction along 
with it. THEOBALD, 


This pedantry appears to have been common in the age of Shak- 
ſpeare. The author of Lingua, or the Combat of the Tongue and the 
Five Sen/es for Superiority, 1607, takes particular notice of it: 

« | remember about the year 1602, many uſed this ſkew kind 
of language, which. in my opinion, 1s not much unlike the man, 
whom Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, king of Egypt, brought for a 
ſpeaacle, half white half black.” STEEVIXs. 


7 —the tired horſe — | The tired horſe was the horſe adorned 
wth ribands, — The famous Bankes's horſe fo often alluded to. Lilly, 
in his Mother Bombie, briugs- in a Hacknezyman and Mr. Halſpenny 
at croſs-purpoſes with this word: „ Why didft thou boare the horſe 
through the eares?” [t was for tiring.” * He would never 
lire,” replies the other. FARMER. 


So, in Marſton's Antonio and M-//ida, Part IT. 1602 
© Slink to thy chamber then and tyre thee.” 
Again, in What you Will, by Marſton, 1607: 
„% My love hath hred ſome fidler like Albano. 
| MALONE. 


45, fir, from one Monſieur Biron, ] Shakſpeare forgot himſelf 
in this paſſage, Jaquenetta knew nothing of Biron, and had ſaid, 
juſt before, that the letter had been “ ſent to her from Don Armatho, 
«ad given to her by Coſturd,” M. Mason. 


% 
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Hor. I will overglance the ſuperſcript. 79 H. 
ſnow-whate hand of the moſt brauteous Lady Roſaline, 
Iwill look again on the intellect of the letter, for 
the nominauon of the party writing ? to the perſon 
written unto : 

Your Ladyſhif's in all defired employment, BIROx. 
Sir Nathaniel, this Biron 1s one of the votaries with 
the king; and here he hath framed a letter to a ſe- 
quent of the flranger queen's, which, accidentally, 
or by the way of progreſſion, hath miſcarried.— Trip 
and go, my ſweet;“ deliver this paper into the royal 
hand of the king; it may concern much: Stay not 
thy compliment; | forgive thy duty; adieu. 

JA, Good Coſtard, go with me.—Sir, God ſave 
your life! 

CosT. Have with thee, mv girl. 

[| Exeunt CosT. and a9, 

NAaTH. Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, 
very religioully; and, as a certain father ſaith— 

110. Sir, tell not me of the father, I do fear co- 
lourable colours.) But, to return to the verſes; 
Did they pleaſe you, Sir Nathanicl ? 

NaTH. Marvellous well for the pen. 

Hol. I do dine to-day at the father's of a certain 


9 — writing — ] Old Copies -— written. Correfted by r. Rowe, 
The firſt five lines of this ſpeech were reftored to the right owner 
by Mr. Theobald. Inſtead of Sir A atharizl, the old copies have 
Sir Holoſernes, Correted by Mr. Steevens. MALONE, 

2 Trip and go, my ſweet; ] Perhaps originally the burthen of a 
long. So, in Summer's Laſt Will and T:flament, by Naike, 1000; 

„ Trip and go, heave and hoe, | 
„% Up and down, to and fro —.* MALOXNE. 

Theſe words are certainly part of an old popular ſong. There 

is an ancient mulical medley beginning, Trip and g 4m)! 
RITSON, 

3 — colourable colours, ] That is ſpecious, or far ſeeming ap- 

Pearances. JOHNSON, 
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pupil of mine; where if, before repaſt,“ it ſhall 
pleale you to gratity the table with a grace, I will, 
on my privilege I have with the parents of the fore- 
aid child or pupil, undertake your ben venuto; where 
| will prove e to be very unlearned, nei— 
ther ſavouring of poetry, wit, nor invention: J be- 
ſeech your lociety. 

NaTH. And thank you too: for ſociety, (ſaich the 
text,) is the happinels of life. 

Hol. And, certes, * the text moſt infallibly con- 
dudes it. Sir, [ To Dull. ] I do invite you too; you 
ſhall not ſay me, nay: pauca verba. Away; the 
gentles are at their game, and we will to our recre- 
ation | Exeunt, 


S CEN E III. 
Another part of the ſame, 


Enter BIRON, with a paper. 


BixoN. The king he is hunting the deer; I am 
courſing myſelf: they have pitch d a toil, I am 
tiling in a pitch; * pitch, that defiles; defile! a 
ſoul word. Well, Set thee down, ſorrow ! for ſo, 
they ſay, the fool ſaid, and ſo ſay I, and I the fool. 
Well proved, wit! By the lord, this love is as mad 
8 Ajax: it kills ſheep; it kills me, 7Ia ſheep: Well 


before repoft,) Thus the quarto. Folio—bring repaſt. MALOxE. 

\ —certes, ] i. e. certainly, in truth, So, in Chaucer's Wif of 
Balles Tale, v. 6790: 

„And certes, fire, though non auQoritee 
„% Were in no book, &c. STEEVENS. 

5 —l am toiling in a iC; Alluding to lady Roſaline's complexion, 
vo is through the whole play repreſented as a black beauty. JOHNSON. 
lis love is as mad as Ajax: it kills ſhcep; it kills me,] This 
u given as a proverb in Fuller's Gnomologia, RITSON, 
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proved again on my fide! I will not love: if I do, 
hang me; i'faith, I will not. O, but her eye. — 
by this light, but for her eye, I would not love 
her; yes, for her two eyes. Well, do nothing 
in the world but he, and le in my throat, By 
heaven, 1 do love: and it hath taught me to rhyme, 
and to be melancholy ; and here is part of my rhyme, 
and here my melancholy. Well, ſhe hath one o' m 
ſonnets already, the clown bore it, the fool ſent it, 
and the lady hath it: ſweet clown, ſweeter fool, 
ſweeteſt lady! By the world, I would not care a 
pin if the other three were in: Here comes one 
with a paper; God give him grace to groan ! 

[ Gets up into a tree, 


Enter the King, with a paper. 


King. Ah me! 

BiroN. | aſide. | Shot, by heaven! Proceed, ſweet 
Cupid; thou halt thump'd him with thy bird-bolt 
under the left pap:—PFlaith ſecrets. — 

KING. [reads. | So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 

To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 

As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 

The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows: * 
Nor ſhines the ſilver moon one half ſo bright 

Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears? of mine giue light; 

Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do uch: 


6 The night of dew, that on my cheeks down flows: ] This phraſe 
however quaint, is the poet's own. He means, the drw that nightly 
flows down his cheeks. Shakſpeare, in one of his other pieces, ules 
night of dew for dewy night, but I cannot at preſeut recolled in 
which. STEEVENS. 

7 Nor ſhines the filver moon one half ſo bright, 

Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears —] So, in our poet's Fes! 
and Adonis © 


(nu! 
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No drop but as a coach dota carry thee, 
So rideft thou triumphing in my wor ; 
Do but behold the tears that ſwell in me, 
And they thy glory through my grief will ſhow: 
But do not love thyſelf ; then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glaſſes, and ſlill make me weep. 
0 queen of queens, how far doſt thou excel! 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell. — 
How ſhall ſhe know my griefs? I'll drop the paper; 
Sweet leaves, ſhade folly. Who is he comes here? 


[ Steps afide. 
Euter LONGAVILLE, with a paper. 


What, Longaville! and reading ! liſten, ear. 
BIgON. Now, in thy hkeneſs, one more fool, 
appear ! | Aide. 
'Lons. Ah me! I am forſworn. Aſide. 
Bixon. Why, he comes in like a perjure, * wear- 


ing papers. | Aſide. 
KING, In love, I hope;“ Sweet fellowſhip in 
ſhame !. 5 [ Afide. 
BikxonN. One drunkard loves another of the name. 


[ Afide, 


© But hers, which through the cryſtal tears gave light, 

© Shone, like the moon in water, ſeen by night. MaLoxE, . 

$ — ic comes in like a perjure,] The puniſhment of perjury is 
to wear on the breaſt a paper expreſſing the crime. JOHNSON, 

Thus Holinſhed, p. 838, ſpeaking of cardinal Wolfey, ** — he 
ſo puniſhed perjurie with open puniſhment, and open papers wears 
ng, that in his time it was leſs uſed.” - 

Again, in Leiceft-r's Commonwealth, — “ the gentlemen were all 
taken and caſt into priſon, and afterwards were ſent down to Lud- 
low, there to wear papers of perjury. "” SIEEVENS. 

9 In love, I hope, &c.] In the old copy this line is given to 
Longaville, The preſent regulation was made by Mr. Pope. 


MALONE. 
Vol. VII. T 
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Loxc. Am I the ſirſt that have been perjur'd ſo? 


L Afar, 


Binon. I could put thee in comfort; not by two, 


that I know: [ Aſide, 
Thou mak'it the triumviry, the corner-cap of ſo- 
ciety, 
The ſhape of love's 'I'yburn that hangs up ſimpli- 
city. 
Loxs. I fear, theſe ſtubborn lines lack power to 
| move : | 


O ſweet Maria, emprels of my love! 
Theſe numbers will I tear, and write in proſe. 
BiroN. O, rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid's 
hoſe: [ Aſide, 
Disfigure not his flop. * 
LoxG. N This ſame ſhall go.— 


[ He reads the ſonne!, 
Did not the heavenly rhetorick of thine eye 
(*' Gainſt whom the world cannot hold argument, 
Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury ? 
Vows, for thee broke, deſerve not puniſhment. 


2 O, rhymes are guards on wanton Cufpid's hoſe : 

D:sf:gure not his flop. ] The old copies read — ſhop. STEEVENS. 

All the editions happen to concur in this error: but what 
agreement in ſenſe is there between Cupid's hoſe and his ſhop? or 
wh.t rela/ion cau thoſe two terms have to one another? or, what, 
indeed, can be underſtood by Cupid's /kop? It muſt undoubtedly be 
_ correcte.l, as I have reformed the text. 

Slops are large and wide-knee'd breeches, the garb in faſhion in 
our author's days, as we may obſerve from old family pictures; 
but they are now worn only by boors and ſea-faring men : and we 
have dealers whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to furniſh the ſailors with 
ſhiits, jackets, &c. who are called ſlop-men, and their ſhops, op- 
hops. TreopALD. 

| ſuppoſe this alludes to the nſual tawdry dreſs of Cupid, when 
he appeared on the ſtage. In an old trauſlation of Caſa's Cala 
is this precept: „Thou muſt wear no garments, that be over much 
daubed with gerding: that men may not ſay, thou haſt Caine 
hoſen, or Cuyides doublet.” FARMIX. 
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A woman I forfwore ; but, I will prove, 
Thou being a goddeſs, I forfwore not thee: 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 
Thy grace being gain'd, cures all diſgrace in me. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour ts : 
Then thou, fair ſun, which on my earth doſt ſhine, 
ExhaPſt this vapour vow ; in thee it is: 
Tf broken then, it is no fault of mine; 
If by me broke, What fool is not ſo wiſe, 
To loſe an oath to win a paradiſe ? 
BIRON. [ Afide.] This is the liver vein* which 
makes fleſh a deity ; 
A green goole, a goddeſs: pure, pure idolatry. 
Godamend us, God amend ! we are much out o'the - 
way. 


Enter DUMAIN, with a paper. 


Lonc, By whom ſhall I ſend this? Company! 


ſtay. [ Stepping aſide. 
BIRON. Aſide.] All hid, all hid,“ an old infant 
play : 


Like a demi-god here fit I in the ſky, 

And wretched fools fecrets heedfully o'er-eye. 
More ſacks to the mill! O heavens, I have my wiſh 
Dumain transform'd : four woodcocks in a diſh ! * 


3 To loſe an oath to win a paradiſe? ] The Paſſionate Pilgrim, 
1599, in which this ſonnet is alſo found, reads — To br-ak on oath. 
But the oppoſition between loſe and win is much in our author's 
manner, MALONE. . 

N the liver vein,] The liver was anciently ſuppoſed to be 
the ſeat of love. lonuxsox. 

So, in Muck ado about nothing : 

© [I ever leve had intereſt in his liver. STEEVENS. 
3 All hid, all id,] The children's cry at Aide and ſeek. 
| MUSGRAVE. 

6 — four woodcocks in 4 eh! | Sce note on Muck ade about 

Wihing, AR V. ic. i. DouCE. | 
T 2 
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Dum. O moſt divine Kate! 

BIRON. O molt prophane coxcomb! [ Aſ4e, 

Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye! 

Bixox. By earth, the is but corporal; there you 
lie.“ ps Aſide. 

Dum. Ber amber hairs for foul have amber 
coted. * a 

BInON. An amber-colour'd raven was well noted. 


[ Afide, 


7 By earth, ſhe is but corporal; there you lic.] Old edidon: 

© By earth, ſhe is not, corporal, there you lie. 

Dumain, one of the lovers, in ſpite of his vow to the contrary, 
thinking himſelf alone here, breaks out into ſhort foliloquies of 
admiration on his miſtreſs; and Piron, who ſtands behind as an 
eves-Cropper, takes pleaſure in contradicting his amorous rapiures, 
But Dumain was a young lord: he had no fort of poſt in the army: 
whai wit, or allußon, then, can there be in Biron's calling him 
corporal? I dare warrant, I have reftored the poet's true meaning, 
which is this. Dumain calls his miſtreſs divine, aud the wonder 
of a mortal eye; and Biron in flat teims denies theſe hyperbolical 
p1-iſes. 1 ſcarce need hint, that our poet commonly uſes corporal, 
as corfporeal, THEOBALD. 


1 have no doubt that Theobald's emendation is right. 
The word corporal in Shakfpeare's time was uſed for corporeal, 
So, ia Macbeth, „ each corporal agent.” Again: 
P and what ſeem'd corporal, melted 
© As bieath into the wind: 
Again, in Fulins Ceſar : 
„His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit, ” 
his adjedive is found in Bullokar's Expoſetor, 8vo. 1616, but 
co boreal 1s not. ; 
Nut is again printed for buf in the original copy of The Comedy 
of Errors, aud in other places. MALONE, 


8 amber coted.] To cote is to ouiſtrip, to overpaſs, So, in 
Hamlet: © 
„certain players 
„% We ccied ou the way," 
Again, in Chapman s Homer: 
6 Woids her worth had prov'd with deeds, 
« Had mote ground bcen allow'd the race, and coled far 
his ſeeds.” 
The beauty of amber conſiſts in its variegated cloudineſs, which 
Dumain calls foulze/s. The hair of his miſtreſs in varied ſhadows 
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Dum. As upright as the cedar, 


BIRON. Stoop, I ſay; 

Her ſhoulder is with child, [Ajide, 
DUM. As fair as day. ; 
BtRON. Ay, as ſome days; but then no ſun muſt 

ſhine, Aſide. 
Dum. O that I had my wiſh! 
LoNxG. And I kad mine! [ Aſide. 


Kix. And I mine too, good Lord! [ Aſide. 

BiRON. Amen, ſo I had mine: ls not that a good 

word ? | Aſide. 

Dum. I would forget her; but a fever ſhe . 
Reigns in my blood, ? and will remember'd be. 

BInON. A fever in your blood! why, then inciſion 

Would let her out in ſaucers; Sweet miſpriſion ! 


Aide. 


exceeded thole of amber, Foul may be uſed (as Fair often is) 
as a ſubſtantive. STEEVENS. 


Quoted here, I think, ſignifies marked, brillen down. So, in 


All's Well that ends Well: 


„% He's quoted for a moſt perfidious knave. 

The word in the old copy is—cote4; but that (as Dr. Johnſon has 
obſerved in the laſt ſcene of this play] is ouly the old ſpelling of 
quoted, owing to the tranfcriber's truſting to his ear, and following 
the pronunciation. To cote, is elſewhere uſed by our author, with 
the fignification of over-take, , but that will by no means ſuit 
here, MALONE. 


The word here intended, though miſpelled, is quoted, which ſig- 
nifies obſerved or regarded, both here and in every place where it 
occurs in theſe plays; and the meauing is, that amber itſelf is re- 
garded as foul, when compared with her hair, M. MASON. 


9 — but à fever ſle | 
Reigns in my blood, ] So, in Hamlet: 
++ For, like the heGic, in my blood he rages, ** 
| STEEVENS., 


* — why, then incifion 
Would let her out in ſaucers;] Tt was the faltion among the young 


1 5 
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Dum. Once more I'll read the ode that I have 


Writ. | 
Bikon. Once more I'll mark how love can vary 
- Wit. / | Aſide, 


Dum. On a day, (alack the day!) 


Love, whoſe month is ever May, 


Spied a blefſom, paſſing fair, 


Playing in the wanton air: 
Tirough the velvet'leaves the wind, 
All unſ-en, gan paſſage find ; * 

Tiiat the lover, ſic to death, 

Wiſi'd him ſelf the heaven's breath, 
Air, quoth he, thy chreks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph ſo! * 
But alack, my hand is ſworn, * 

Me'er to pluck thee from thy thorn : ® 


gallants of that age, to ſtab themſelves in the arms, or elſewhere, 
in order to driak their miſtreſs's health, or write her name in their 
blood, as a proof of their paſſion. 
Ihus in The Humorous Licutenant, a gentleman gives the follow« 

ing deſcription of him, when in love with the King, — 
: © Thus he begins, thou light and life of creatures, 

+ Angel-ey'd King, vouchſafe at length thy favour; 

% And ſo proceeds to inciſion, ” 

But the cuſtom is more particularly deſcribed in Jonſon's Cynthia's, 
Revels, where Phantaſte, deſcribing the different modes of making 
love, favs — © A fourth with ſ/tabbing himſelf, and drinking khealths, 
or writing languiſhing letters in his blood.” — And in the Palinode, 
at the end of the play, Amorphus ſays, ++ From flabbing of arms, 
&c. Good Mercury deliver us!” M. MASON. 

3 — gan faſſag- find; ] The quarto, 1598, and the firſt folio, 
-have—can. Correced by Mr. Theobald. in the line next but one, 
Wi (the reading of the old copies) was correQed by the editor of 

the ſecoud folio. MALONE. 
4 Air, would I might triumph ſo!] Perbaps we may better read: 

„% Ah! would I might triumph ſo!” jouxsox. 

, my hand is ſworn, ] A copy of this ſonget is printed in 

England's Helicon, 1614, and reads: 

++ But, alas! my hand hath ſworn." 
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Vow, alack, for youth unmect ; 

Youth ſo apt do pluck a ſweet. 

Do not call it fin in me, 

That I am jorſworn for thee: 

Thou for whom even ve would ſwear, ? 
"uno but an Ethioh were; 

And Ge kumpeif for Fove, 

Turning mo1al jor thy love, — 


* 


This will I fend; and ſomething elſe more plain, 
That ſhall expreis my true love's failing pain.“ 
O, would the king, Biron, and Longaville, 
Were lovers too! Il, to example ill, 
Would from my lorchead wipe a perjur'd note; 
For none offend, where all alike do dote. 

Loxs. Dumain, | advancing. | thy love is far from 

charity, | 

That in love's grief deſir'ſt ſociety : 
You may look pale, but I ſhould bluſh, I know, 
To be o'erheard, and taken napping lo. 


It is likewiſe printed as Shakſpeare's, in Jaggard's Collection, 1599. 
STEEVE ks. 


6 from thy thorn :] So Mr. Pope. The original copy reads 
— throne, MALONE. 


7 even Jove would ſwear, ] The word enn bas been ſup- 
plied ; and the two preceding lines are wanting iu the copy pub- 
liſhed in England's Helicon, 1614. STEEVENS. 


Swear is here uſed as a diflyllable. Mr. Pope, not attending 16 
this, reads — ev'n Jove — , which has been adopted by the lublequent 
editors, MALONE. 


I would williagly abandon the adoption, if I could read the line 
vithout it, and perſuade myſelf that | was reading a verſe. But 


when was — ever uſed, as a diflyllable, at the end of a verſe? 
STEEVENS. 


2 my true love's faſting pain, ] Fafling is longing, hungry, 
wanting, JOHNSONs 
1 4 
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KING. Come, br, | advancing. ] you bluſh; as his 
your cale is ſuch ; 
You chide at him, oftending twice as much: 
You do not love Maiia; Longaville 
Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile; 
Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
Ius loving boſom, to keep down his heart. 
have been clolely ſhrouded in this buſh, 
And mark'd you both, and for you both, did bluſh, 
] heard your guilty rhymes, oblerv'd your faſhion 
Saw ſighs rcek lrom you, noted well your paſſion: 
An me! ſays one; O Jove! the other cries; 
One, her hairs * were gold, cryilal the other's eyes: 
You would lor paradiſe break faith and troth; 
| To Loxc, 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath, 
| [ To DUMAIN, 
What will Biron ſay, when that he ſhall hear 
A faith infring'd, which ſuch a zeal did ſwear ? ? 
How will he ſcorn ? how will he ſpend his wit? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it? 


8 One, her hairs The folio reads — On her hairs, &c. I 
ſome years ago conjedtured that we ſhould read — One, her hairs were 
gold, &c. i. e. the hairs of one of the ladies were of the colour of gold, 
and the eyes of the other as clear as cryſtal, The king is ſpeaking of 
the panegyricks pronounced by the two lovers on their wiſtrelles, 
On examining the lirſt quarto, 1598, I have found my conjecture 
confirmed ; for fo it reads. One and on are frequently confounded 
in the old copics of our author's plays, See a note on King John, 
AQ III. fc. iii. MALONE. 


9 A faith infring'd, which ſuck a zeal did ſwear? | The repeated 
article A { which is wanting in the oldeſt copy) appears to have been 
Judicioufly reſtored by the editor of the folio 1632. At leaſt, I 
ſhall adopt his ſupplement, till ſome hardy critick ariſes and de- 
clares bimſelt ſatistied with the following line — 

Faith inftriuged, which fuch zeal did {wear — 
in which „ ze —al” muſt be employed as a dillyllable. 
Malone's note 7, p. 279. STEEVENS. 


See Mr. 


Ir. 
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For all the wealth that ever I did ſee, 
| would not have him know {o much by me. 

BIRON. Now ſtep I forth to whip hypocriſy. — 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon me: 

| Deſcenas from the tree. 

Good heart, what grace baſt thou, thus to reprove 
Theſe worms for loving, * that art moſt in love? 
Your eyes do make no coaches ;* in your tears, 
There 1s no certain princels that appears : 
You'll not be perjur'd, 'dis a hateful thing: 
Tuſh, none but minitrels like of ſonnetzng. 
But are you not aſham'd ? nay, are you not, 
All three of you, to be thus much o'er-ſhot ? 
You found his mote ; the king your mote did ſee; 
But I a beam do find in each of three. 
O, what a ſcene of foolery I have ſeen, 
Of fighs, of groans, of ſorrow, and of teen!“ 
O me, with what ſtrict paticnce have I ſat, 
To ſee a king transforined to a gnat! * 


2 Theſe worms for loving, ] So, in The Tempeſt, Proſpero addref- 
ling Miranda, ſays — 
„ Poor worm, thou art infected. STEEVENS, 
3 Your eyes do make no coaches; | Alluding to a paſſage in the 
king's ſonnet 2 | . 

„Neo drop but as a coach doth carry thee,” STEEVENS, 
The old copy has — couckes, Mr. Pope correded it. MALONE, 
hy teen! ] i. e. grief. So, in The Tempeſt : 

« To think o' the teen that 1 have turn'd you to.“ 
STEEVENS., 

i To ſee a king transformed to a gnat! ] Mr. Theobald and the ſuc- 
ceeding editors read — to a knot, MALONE, 

knot has no ſenſe that can ſuit this place. We may read — ſof. 
The rhymes in this play are ſuch as that ſat and ſot may be well 
enough admitted. JOHNSON. 
. a is, 1 believe, a true lover's knot, meaning that the king 

J 


m— his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bofom ——— 
lo long; i, e. remained ſo long in the lover's poſture, that he ſeems» 


% 
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To ſce great Hercules whipping a gigg, And 


And profound Solomon to tune a j1gg, And 
= A 
ed aQually transformed into a knot. The word ſat is in ſome And 
counties pronounced fot This may account for the ſeeming want of And 
exact rhyme.” 
In the old comedy of Albumazer, the ſame thought occurs ; A Ct 
„% Why ſhould I twine my arms to cables? K 
So, in The Tempeſt : 
6 fitting, Are 
« His arms in this ſad not. B 
Again, in Titus Andronicus : | tl 
„% Marcus, unknit that ſorrow-wreathen Ivo: 
„% Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 10 


„% And cannot paſſionate our icu-told griet 
« With folded arms. 

Again, in The Raging Turk, 1631: Wit 
„% —— as he walk'd, 


„% Folding his arms up in a penſive bnot.” Co 
The old copy, however, reads — a gnat, and Mr. Tollet ſeems the - 
to thiuk it contains an allufon to St. Matthew, XXiii. 24. wht wiof 
the metaphorical term oi @ gnat means a thing of leait importance, flies. 
or what is proverbially ſmall. The ſmalluels of @ gre! is eee to b 
mentioned in Cynbeline, SYFEVENS. 4 
A knott is likewiſe a Lincolnſhire bird of the ſnipe kind, It i u ü 
fooliſh even to a proverb, and it is ſaid o be cahly euluared. Ray, ſex : 
in his Ornithology, obſerves, that it took its name from Canute, cure 
who was particularly fond of it. COLLINS, N 
So, in The Alchemijt : Sonn 
„% My ſoo -boy ſhall eat pheaſauts, &c. 
„ Anolts, godwits, &c. 
Again, in the 25th ſony of Dratton's Polyolb:on: ; 
© The knot that called was Canutus' bird of old, read 
Ol that great King of Danes his name that fülle oth hold, T 
© His appetite to pleaſe that far and near were ſought.” 
$1 EEVENS. 
To fee a king transformed to a gnat!] Alluding to the haging of &; 
that iuſcd, fuggelied by the poetry the king had been detected in. 
HEATH, T 
The — reading, and Mr. Heath's explanation of it, are port 


coutimed by a paſſage in Spenſer's Fatry Queerc, B. II. c. ix. 
„ As when a ſwarme of guet! at even-tide 
„% Out of the fenues of Atban doe ariſe, 


© Their murmuring (mall trompettes ſounden wide, Wo xx. 
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and Neſtor play at puſh- pin with the boys, 
And critick Timon“ laugh at idle toys! 
Where lies thy grief, O tell me, good Dumain ? 
And gentle Longaville, where lies thy pain ? 
And where my liege's? all about the breaſt ;— 
A caudle, ho! | 
KING. Too bitter is thy jeſt. 
Are we betray'd thus to thy over-view ? 

BixoN. Not you by me, but I betray'd to you; 
|, that am honeſt; I, that hold it fin | 
To break the vow 1 am engaged in; 
lam betray d, by keeping company 
Wich moon-like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy.“ 


Gnat is undoubtedly the true reading, and is that, it ſeems, of 
the old copy. Biron is abuling the King for his ſonnetting like a 
minſtrel, and compares him to à gnat, which always ſings as it 
flies. Beſides, the word gnat preſerves the rhime, which is here 
to be attended to. M. MASON. 


A critic Timon — | Critic and critical are uſed by our author 
in the ſame ſenſe as cynic and cynical, lago, ſpeaking of the fair 
lex as harſhly as is ſometimes the practice of Dr. Warburton, de- 
clares he is nothing if not critical. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens's obſervation is ſupported by our author's 112th 


Sonnet 2 
41 


my adder's ſenſe 
* To critick and to flatterer ſtopped are.“ 
' With moon-like men, of . ſtrange inconflancy. |] 
reads — **men-like men. STEEVENS. 
This is a ſtrange ſenſeleſs line, and ſhould be read thus: 
„ With vane-like men, of ſirange inconſlancy. WARBURTON. 


This is well imagined, but the poet perhaps may mean, with 
nen lite common men. JOHNSON. 


The following paſſage in K. Henry VI. P. III. adds ſome ſup- 
Port to Dr. Warburton's conjecture : 

© Look, as I blow. this feather from my face, 

And as the air blows it to me again, 

© Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

+ And yielding to another when it blows, 

© Commanded always by the greater guſt; 

& Suck is the lightneſs of your common men. 


MALONE. 
The old copy 
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When ſhall you ſee me write a thing in rhime? 
Or groan for Joan? or ſpend a minute's time 
In pruning me ? When ſhall you hear that I 
Will praile a hand, a foot, a face, an eve, 
A gait, a ſtate, ® a brow, a breaſt, a wailt, 
A leg, a limb? 
KING. Soft; Whither awav ſo fall? 
A true man, or a thief, that gallops fo? 
BiroN. I poſt from love; good lover, let me go. 


Strange, which is not in the quarto or firſt folio, was added by 
the editor of the ſecond folio, aud conſequently any other word a 
well as that may have becu the author's; for all the adaltions in 
that copy were manilelily arbitrary, and ate generally injudicious, 

MALOXNE, 


Slight at the authority of the ſecond folio is here repreſented to 
be, who will venture to diſplace firangr, aud put any other word 
in its place? STEEVENS. . 

I agree with the editors in conſidering this paſſage as erroneous, 
but not in the amendment propoled. That which | would ſuggeſt 
is, to read moon-l;ke, inſtead of men- ite, which is a more poetical 
expreſſion, and nearer to the old reading than tane-like. 

| M. Maso. 


I have not ſcrupled to place this happy emendation in the text; 
remarking at the ſame time that a vane is no where ſtyled inconflant, 
although our author beitows that epithet on the moon in Kone 
and Juliet: 

the inconſt ant moon 
„ That monthly changes — 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
6 now from head to foot 
« 1] ara marble con/tant, now the flzeting moon 
„% No planet is of mine. SFEEVENS. 

Agaiu, more appoſitely, in As you like iu: ** being but a 
moontjh youth, changeable, '' — inconjtant, &c. MALONE. 

1 In pruning me? | A bird is ſaid to prune himſelf when he picks 
and ſleeks his feathers. So, in K. Henry IV. P. I: 

„Which makes him prune himſelf, and briſtle up 
© The creſt of youth.” —— STEEVENS, 

6 — 2 gait, à ſtate,] State, | believe, ia the preſent inſtance, 
is oppoled to gait, (i. i. motioa) and higaiktes the at of ſtanding. 
So, iu Antony and Cleopatra : 

„% Her motion and her Halion are as one. SIEEVENS. 
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LOVES LABOUR'S LOST. 
Enter JAQUENETTA and CosTARD, 


Tag God bleſs the king! 
KING. What preſent haſt thou there? 
CosT. Some certain trealon. 
KING. What makes treaſon here ? 
Cosr. Nay, it makes nothing, fir, 
KING. If it mar nothing neither, 
The tieafon, and you, go in peace away together. 
Jag I beſeech your grace, let this letter be 
read; 
Our parſon? mildcubis it; 
King. Biron, read it over. 


'twas treaſon, he ſaid. 


Giving him the letier. 
Where hadſt chou it? 
Jag, Of Coſtard. | 
Kino. Where hadſt thou it? 
Cosr. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun e 
Kino. How now! what is in you? why doſt thou 
tear it? 
Binox. A toy, my liege, a toy; your grace needs 
not fear it. 
Loxd. It did move him to paſſion, and therefore 
let's hear it. 
Dum. It is Biron's writing, and here is his name. 
[ Picks up the pieces. 
Bixox. Ah, you whoreſon loggerhead, | To Cos- 
TARD. | you were born to do me ſhame. — 
Guilty, my lord, guilty; 1 confeſs, I confeſs. 
Kino. What! ? 
/ 
7 Our parſon —_— Here, as in a former inſtance, in the authen- 
tick copies of this play, this word is ſpelt perſon; but there being 


no reaſon for adhering here to the old ſpelling, the modern is pre- 
lerred, MALONK, ' 


% 
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BIRON. That you three fools lack d me fool to 
make up the meſs: 
He, be, and you, and you, my liege, wr I, 
Are pick-purles in love, and we deſerve to die. 
O, diſmiſs this audience, and I ſhall tell you more. 
Dum. Now the number is even. 


BIRON. True true; we are four:— 
Will theſe turtles be gone? 
KING. Hence, firs; away. 


CosrT. Walk aſide the true folk, andlet the traitors 
ſlay. | Exeunt COSTARD and JAQUENETTA, 
BIRON. Sweet lords, ſweet lovers, O let us em- 
brace ! 
As true we are, as fleſh and blood can be: 
The ſea will ebb and flow, heaven ſhow his face; 
Young blood will not obey an old decree: 
We cannot croſs the cauſe why we were born; 
Therefore, of all hands muſt we be foriworn. 
KING. What did theſe rent lines ſhow ſome love 
of thine? 
PiroN. Did they, quoth you? Who ſees the 
heavenly Roſaline, 
That, like a rude and ſavage man of Inde, 
At the firſt opening of the gorgeous eaſt, ? 
Bows not his vaſlal head; and ſtrucken blind, 
Kiſſes the baſe ground with obedient breaſt ? 
What peremptory cagle-lighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majeſty ? 
KING. What zeal, what fry hath inſpir'd thce 
now? 


7 — the gorgeous Eaft,) Milton has tranſplanted this into the 
third line of the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loft : 
«© Or where the gorgeous Eaſt —." STKEYSKS. 


the 


1: 


thee 


o the 
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My love, her miſtreſs, is a gracions moon ; 
She, an attending {tar, * ſcarce ſeen alight. 


BIRON. My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Birôn:“ 
O, but for my love, day would turn to night! 
Ofall complexions the cull'd fovereignty 
Do meet, as at fair, in her fair cheek; 
Where ſeveral worthies make one dignity; 
Where nothing wants, that want itſelf doth 
ſeek. 
Lend me the flouriſh of all gentle tongues, — 
Fie, painted rhetorick! O, ſhe needs it not: 
To things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs ; * 
She paſles praiſe; then praiſe too ſhort doth 
blot, 
A wither'd hermit, five-{core winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty, looking in her eye: 
Beauty doth varniſh age, as il newborn, 
And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. 


Se, an attending far,] Something like this is a ſtanza of 
Sir Henry Wotton, of which the poetical reader will forgive the 
iuſertion : 

„Tou meaner beauties of the night, 
« That poorly ſatisfy our eyes 

« More by your number than your light, 
„Tou common people of the ſhies, 

„% What are you when the ſun ſhall riſe? ] JOHNSON, 


« ——Þ--  Micat inter omnes 
„% Julium ſidus, velut inter ignes 
„% Luna minores. Hon. MALONE. 


9 My eyes are then no eyes, nor J Bir6n: ] Here, and indeed 
throughout this play, the name of Birôn is accented on the ſecond 
ſyilable. In the firſt quarto, 1598, and the folio, 1623, he is always 
called Berowne, From the line before us it appears, that in our 
zuthor's time the name was pronounced Biroon, MALONE. ' 


2 To things of ſale @ ſeller's praiſe belongs ;] So, in our author's 
21 Sonnet: 


I will not praiſe, that purpoſe not to fell. MazoxE. 


* 
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O. us the ſun, that maketh ail things ſhine ! 
KING. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. 
BI Ox. Is ebony like her? O wood divine! 

A wife of ſuch wood were felicity. 
O, who can give an oath ? where is a book? 
That I may ſwear, beauty doth beauty lack, 

If that ſhe learn not of her eye to look : 

No face is fair, that is not full ſo black.“ 
KING. O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the ſcowl of night; 

And beauty's creſt becomes the heavens well.“ 
BIRON. Devils ſooneſt tempt, reſembling ſpirits 

of light. 


3 Is ebony like her? O wood divine!] Word is the reading of all 
the editions that 1 have ſeen: but both Dr. Thirlby and Mr. War- 
burton concurr'd in reading, (as I had likewiſe conjeQured, ) 

66 O wood divine?!“ THEOBALD. 


5 beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that ſhe learn not of her eye to look: 
No face is ſair, that is not full ſo black.) So, in our poet's 132d 
Sonnet: i 
„% thoſe two mourning eyes become thy face: — 
« O, let it then as well beſcem thy heart 
„% To mourn for me ; — 
„ Then will I ſwear, beauty herſelf is black, 
„% And all they foul, that thy complexion lack." 
See alſo his 127th Sonnet, MALONE., 


5 — Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the ſcowl of night; ] In former editions: 
© ——- the ſchool of night.” 
Black being the ſchool of night, is a piece of myſtery above my 
comprehenſion, 1 had gueſſed, it ſhould be: 
| 6 the ſtole of night : 
but I have preferred the conjedture of my friend Mr, Warburton, 
who reads: 
© ———» the (cowl of night," 
as it comes nearer in pronunciation to the corrupted reading, a4 
well as agrees better with the other images. THEOBALD. 


In our author's 148th Sonnet we have 
© Who art as black as hell, as dark as night,” MALONE. 


32d 


* 
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0, if in black my lady's brows be deckt, 
It mourns, that painting, and uſurping hair,“ 
Should raviſh doters with a falſe aſpect; 
And therefore is ſhe born to make black fair, 
Her favour turns the faſhion of the days; 
For native blood is counted painting now; 
And therefore red, that would avoid diſpraiſe, 
Paints itſelf black, to imitate her brow. 


6 And beauty's creſt brcomes the heavens well.] Creſ is here pro- 
perly oppoſed to badge. Black, ſays the king, is the badge of hell, 
but that which graces the hezwen is the creſt of beauty. Black darkens 
hell, and is therefore hateful; white adorns heaven, and is there- 
fore lovely. JOHNSON. 


And beauty's creſt becomes the heavens well, i. e. the very op, 
the height of beauty, or the utmoſt degree of fairneſs, becomes the 
heavens. So the word creft is explained by the poet himſelf in 
King John : 

ce 


* 


this is the very top 
„% The keight, the creft, or creſt unto the cref 
„% Of murder's arms. 

In heraldry, a creſt is a device placed above a coat of arms, 
Shakſpeare therefore aſlumes the liberty to uſe it in a ſenſe equiva- 
lent to top or ulmoſi height, as he has uſed ſpire in Coriolanus: 

© — to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd, " 

So, in Timon of Athens: „ — the cap of all the fools alive" is 
the top of them all, becauſe cap was the uppermoſt part of a man's 
drels. TOLLET. 


Ben Jonſon, in Loves Triumph through Calipolis, a Maſque, ſays: 
„% To you that are by excellence a queen, 
„The top of beauty,” Kc, 
Again, in The Mirror of Knighthood, P. I. ch. xiv: 
© in the top end pitch of all beauty, fo that theyr matches are 
not to bee had. STEEVENS. 


7 and uſurping hair, ] And, which is wanting in the old 
copies, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. Uſurping 
dal alludes to the faſhion, which prevailed among la%es in our 
author's lime, of wearing falſe hair, or feriwigs, as they were then 
called, before that kind of covering for the head was worn by men, 
The ſentiments here uttered by Biron may be found, in ucarly 
the ſame words, in our author's 127th Sonnet, MALOXNE, 


Vol. VII. V 
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Dum. To look like her, are chimney- Aweepers 
„ 

LONG. And, ſince her time, are colliers counted 
bright. 

KING. And Ethiops of their ſweet complexion 
crack. 

Dou. Dark needs no candles now, lor dark is 
light. 

BIRON. Your miltrelies dare never come in rain, 
For fear their colours thould be wallt'd away, 
KIx G. "I were good, yours did; for, fir, to tell 

you plain, 
F'll find a fairer face not waſh'd to- day. 
BiroN, III prove her fair, or talk till dooms-day 
here. 
KING. No devil will fright . then ſo much as 
ſhe. 
Dum. I never knew man hold vile ſtuff ſo dear. 


LONG. Look, here's thy love: my foot and her 


face lee. [ Showing his ſſ:oe, 
BInox. O, if the ſtreets were paved with thine 
eyes, ; 


Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread! 
Dux. O vile! then as ſhe goes, what upward 
lies 
The ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walk'd over head. 
KixG, But what of this? Are we not all in love? 
Bizon.' O, nothing ſo ſure; and thereby all for- 
{worn. 
KinG, Then leave this chat; and, good Biron, 


now prove 
Our loving lawful, and our ſaith not torn, 


ers 


ted 
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Dum. Ay, marry, there ;—ſome flattery for this 
evil. 
Long. O, ſome dri how to proceed; 
dome tricks, ſome quillets, * how to cheat the devil. 
Dum. Some lalve for perjury. 
BIRON. (), tis more than need! 
Have at you then, affection's men at arms: ? 
Conſider, what you firſt did ſwear unto ;— 
To ſaſt. to ſtudy, and to ſee no woman 
Hat treaſon 'gainſt the kingly ſtate of youth. 
day, can you faſt? your ſtomachs are too young; 
Aud abſtinence engenders maladies. 
And where that you have vow'd to ſtudy, lords, 
In that each of vou hath fortworn * his book: 
Can you {lill dream, and pore, and thereon look ? 
For when would you, my lord, or you, or you, 
Have found the ground of ſtudy's excellence, 
Without the beauty of a woman's face ? 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They are the ground, the books, the academes, 
From whence doth ſpring the true inen lire: 
* univerſal plodding priſons up ? 


5 — ſome quillets, ] Qullet is the peculiar word apdlied to 
law-chicane. I imagine the original to be this. In the French 
pleadings, every ſeveral allegation in the plaintiff's charge, and 
every diſtin& plea in the defendant's anſwer, begau with the words 
6% ,, — from whence was formed the word grille, to lignify a 
alle charge or an evaſive anſwer. WARBURTON, 


I — affefion's men at m:] A man at arms, is a ſoldier armed 
at all points both offenſively and detenhvely. It is no more than, 
Ie ſoldiers of aſſeflion. JONNSON, 

: hath forſworn — ] Old Copies —heve, CorreQed by 
Mr, Pope. MALOXE, 

I —— priſons ½ —] The quarto, 1598, aud the folio, 1623, 
read — poiſons up. The emendation was made by Mr, Theobald, h 
A paſlage iu Krng John may add ſome ſupport to it: , 


V2 
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The nimble ſpirits 10 the arteries ; * 

As motion, and long-during action, tires 

The finewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman's face, 

You have in that forſworn the uſe of eyes; 
And ſtudy too, the cauſer of your vow: 

For where is any author in the world, 

Teaches ſuch beauty as a woman's eye? * 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourſelf, 

And where we are, our learning likewile is. 
Then, when ourſelves we fee in ladies' eyes, 
Do we not likewiſe ſee our learning there? 

O, we have made a vow to ſtudy, lords; 

And in that vow we have forſworn our books ;* 
For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
In leaden contemplation, have found out 

Such fiery numbers,“ as the prompting eyes 


„% Or, if that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, 
„% Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick, 
„% Which elſe runs lictling up and down the veins,” Kc. 
Maaroxk, 
4 The nimble ſpirits in the arteries;] In the old ſyſtems of phykc 
they gave the ſame office to the arteries as is now given to the 
nerves; as appears from the name, which is derived from pe Tupel. 


WARBURTON, 


5 Teaches ſuch beauty as @ woman's eye? ] i. e. a lady's eyes give 
a fuller notion of beauty than any author. JOHNSON. 


6 —— our books;| i. e. our true books, from which we derive 
moſt information ;z — the eyes of women. MALOXNE. 
7 In leaden contemplation, have found out 
Suck fiery numbers, ] Numbers are, in this paſſage, nothing 
more than poetical meaſures. Could you, ſays Biron, by ſolitary con- 
. templation, have attained ſuch poetical fire, ſuck ſpritely numbers, 0 
have been prompted by the ges of beauty? JOHNSON. 


In leaden contemplation, | So, in Milton's II Penſeroſo : 
« With a fad, leaden, downward caſt, " 
Again, in Gray's Hymn to Adverſity c 


„% With laden eye that loves the ground.“ STEEVENS. 
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Of beauteous tutors * have enrich'd you with? 


Other flow arts entirely keep the brain ; ? 
And therefore finding barren practiſers, 
Scarce ſhow a harveſt of their heavy toil: 
But love, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But with the motion of all elements, 
Courſes as ſwift as thought in every power; 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 

t adds a precious ſeeing to the eye; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 
Alover's ear will hear the loweſt ſound, 


When the ſuſpicious head of theft is ſtopp'd; * 


$ Of beauteous tufors — ] Old Copies — brauty's, Correded by 
Sir T. Hanmer. MALONE. 


9 Other flow arts entirely keep the brain;] As we ſay, keep the 
houſe, or teep their bed. M. MASON, ' 


2 the ſuſpicious head of theft is flopp'4;] 3. e. a lover in pur- 
ſuit of his miſtreſs bas bis ſenſe of heating quicker than a thief 
(who ſuſpeds every ſound he hears) in purſuit of his prey. 

| WARBURTON. 


« The ſuſpicious head of theft is the head ſuſpicious of theft.” He 
watches like . one that fears robbing,” ſays Speed, in The Two Gen- 
flemen of Verona. This tranſpoſition of the adjective is ſometimes 
met with, Grimme tells us, in Damon and Pythias : 

„A heavy pouch with golde makes a light hart.“ 


FARMER. 


The thief is as watchful on his part, as the perſon who fears to. 


be robbed, and Biron poetically makes theft a perſon. 
M. MASON. 


Mr. M. Maſon might have countenanced his explanation, by @ 

pallage in the third part of K. Henry VT: 

© Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind: 

© The thief doch fear each buſh au officer:" — 
and yet my opinion concurs with that of Dr. Farmer; though bi 
explanation is again controverted, by a writer who figns himſelf 
Lucius in The Fdinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. The ſuſpicious 
V 3 


% 
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Love's feeling is more ſoft, and ſenſible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled * fnails; 
Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus grols in taſte; 
For valour, 1s not love a Hercuies, 

Still-climbing trees in the Heſperides?“ 

Subtle as ſphinx; as {weet, and mulical, 

As bright Apolio's lute, rung with his hair; * 


head of theft (ſays he) is the ſuſpicious head of the thisf. There i; 
no man who liſtens ſo eagerly as a thiet, or whole ears are ſo acutely 
upon the itretch,"” STEEVENS. | 


I raicher incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. MaALoxr, 


2 cockled — | 1. e. inſhelled, like the filh called a cock, 
STEEVENS, 
3 Slill climbing trees in the Heſperides?] Our author had heard 
or read ot ++ the gaidens of the Helperides, and ſeems to have 
thought that the latter word was the name of the garden in which 
the golden apples were kept; as we ſay, the gaideus of che Tuille- 
Ties, &c. h 
Our poet's contemporaries, I have lately obſerved, are chargeal/le 
with the ſame inaccuiacy, So, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
by Robert Greene, 1598: 
| „ Shew thee the tree, leav'd with refined gold, 
«© Whereou the fearful dragon held his feat, 
„That waich'd the garden, call'd HESPERIDES. " 
The. word may have been uſed in the fame ſenſe in The Legend 
of Orpheus and Eurydice, a poem, 1597 : 
„% Aud, like the dragon of the Heſperides, 
© Shuttech the garden's gate, — . MALONE. 
4 As bright Ajolln's lute, flrung with his hair; | This expreſſion, 
like that other in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ol 
« Orpheus' harp was flirung with poets' finews, "' 
is extremely beautiſal, and highly figurative. Apollo, as the fun, 
is repreſented with golden hair; ſo that a lute ſtrung with his hair, 
means to more than ſtrung with gilded wire, WARBURTON. 


00 as ſweet and muſical 
„ As bright Apollo's late rung with his hair.” 

The author of the Rrviſal ſuppoſes this expreſſion to be allego- 
rical, p. 138. Apollo's lute ſtrung with ſuabeams, which in 
poetry are called hair.” But what idea is conveyed by Apollo's 
lute rung with ſunbeams? Undoubicdly the words are to be taken 
in their literal ſeuſe; aud in the ſtile of Italian imagery, the 
thought is highly elegant. The very {ame ſort of conception occurs 


ſte: 


n, 


15 


1 
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And, when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony.“ | 


in Lvly's Mydas, a play which moſt probably preceded Shakſpeare's. 
Ad IV. ſc. i. Pan tells Apollo: Had thy lute been of lawrell, 
and the firings of Daphne's faire, thy tunes might Fave been com- 
pared io my notes, Ke, T. WARTON, | 


Lyly's Midas, quoted by Mr. Warton, was publiſhed in 1592. 
The ſame thought occurs in How to chnſe a Good Wife from 4 
Bed, 1602 : 

„% Hath he not torn thoſe gold wires from thy hezd, 
„% Wherewith Apollo would have firung his harp, 
„ And kept them to play muſick to the gods! 

Again, in Storer's Liſe and Death 'of Cardinal Wolſey, a poem, 
1599 * 

0 « With whoſe hart-ſtrings Amphion's lute is ſtrung, 

©« And Orpheus“ harp hangs warbling at his tongue.“ 
STEEVENS. 


i And, when love ſpears, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowſy with the harmory. | This nonſenſe we 
mould read and point thus: 
„ Ang when love ſpeaks the voice of all the gods, 
© Mark, heaven drowſy with the harmony. | 
i, e. in the voice of love alone is included the voice of all the gods. 
Alluding to that ancient theogony, that Love was the parent and 
ſupport of all the gods. Hence, as Suidas tells us, Palzphaius 
* * Po / 
wrote a poem called, *Agrrd i715 © EE corn & N ©. The 
voice end ſpecch of Ierus and Love, which appears to have becua kind of 
colmogony, the harmouy of which is lo great, that it calms and allays 
all kinds of diſorders: alluding again to the ancient uſe of muſic, 
which was to compoſe monarchs, when, by reaſon of the caries of 
empire, they uſed to paſs whole niglits in feſtleſs inquietude, 
WARBURTON, 


The ancient reading is, 

„% Make 46e . — JOHNSON, 

I cannot find auy reaſon for Dr. Warburton's emendation, nor 
do I believe the poet to have been at all acquainted with that au- 
cient theogony mentioned by his critick, The former reading, with 
the flight addition of a fingle letter, was, perhaps, the true one. 
When love ſpeaks, (ſays Biron,) the afjembled gods reduce the element of 
the ſky io a calm, by their harmonious. applauſes of this favourtd orator, 

Mr. Collias obſerves, that the meaning of the pallage may be. 
this, — That the voice of all the gods united, could infpire only drowſi- 
neſs, when compared with the cheerful effects of the voice of Love, 
That ſenſe is ſa/iciently congruous to the reſt of the {pecch; and 
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Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs; 


much the ſame thought occurs in The Shepherd Arfileus' reply to 
Syrenus' Song, by Bar. Yong; publiſhed in England's Helwyn, 
1600: 

% Unleſſe mild Love poſſeſſe your amorous breaſts, 

«© If you fing not to him, your ſongs do wearie. '' 

Dr. Warburton has raiſed the idea of his author, by imputing 
to him a knowledge, of which, I believe, he was not polleſſed; 
but ſhould either of theſe explanations prove the irue one, I ſhall 
olicr no apology for having made him ſtoop from the critick's eleya- 
tion. I would, however, read, 

„% Makes heaven drowſy with its harmony. " 

Though the words mark! and behold! are alike uſed to beſpeak 
or ſummon attention, yet the former of them appears ſo harſh in 
Dr. Warbuw'ton's emendation, that I read the live ſeveral times 
over before | perceived its meaning. To ſpeak the voice of the gods, 
appears to me as defettive in the ſame way. Dr. Warburton, ina 
note on All's Well that ends Well, obſerves, that to „et a ſound is 
a barbariſm, To Jprok @ voice is, I think, no leſs reprehenfible. 

STEEVENS, 


The meaning is, whenever love ſpeaks, all the gods join their 
voices with his in hatmonious concert, HEATH. + 


Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony. ] The old copies read — 
make, The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer, More 
correct writers than Shakſpeare often fall into this inaccuracy when 
a nowun of multitude has preceded the verb. In a former part of 
this ſpeech the ſame error occurs: © ——each of you have for- 
ſworn —, " - - 

For makes, r. make, So, in Twelfth Night: „ for every 0 
of thele letters are in my name.” 

Again, in K. Henry . 

© The venom of ſuch looks, we fairly hope, 
© Have loſt their quality.” 
. in Julius Coſar : 
he poſture of your blows are yet unknown.“ 
Aba, 4 more appoſitely, in K. John 
„% How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds 
„ Mate ill deeds done.“ 
So Marlowe, in his Hero and Leander: 
© The outfide of her garments were of lawn.” 

See alſo the ſacred writings ; «+ The number of the names together 

were about an hundred and twenty.” Ads i. 15, MALONE. 


Few paſſages have been more canvaſſed than this. U believe, it 
Wants no alteiation of the words, but only of the pointing: 


wh 
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0, then his lines wodld raviſh ſavage ears, 
And plant in tyrants mild humility, | 
From women's eyes this doctrine 1 derive; $ 


And when love ſpeaks (the voice of all) the gods 
Make heaven drowſy with thy harmony. 

Love, I apprehend, is called the voice of all, as gold, in Timon, 
is ſaid to ſpeat with every tongue; and the gods (being drowly theme 
ſelves with the harmony) are ſuppoſed to make heaven drowſy, If 
one could poſhbly ſuſpea Shakſpeare of having read Pindar, one 
ſhould ſay, that the idea of muſic making the hearers drowſy, was 
borrowed from the firſt Pythian. TrawHliTrT. 


Perhaps here is an accidental tranſpoſition. We may read, as 
I think, ſome one has propoled before: 

© The voice makes all the gods 

© Of heaven drowly with the harmony. FARMER. 


That harmony had the power to make the hearers drowſy, the 
preſent commentator might infer from the etie it uſually produces 
on himſelf, In Cinthia's Revenge, 1613, however, is an inſtance 
which ſhould weigh more with the reader: 

„% Howl forth ſome ditty, that vaſt hell may ring 
„% With charms all potent, earth aſleep to bring. 
Again, in 4 Midſummer-Naight's Dream: 
©G  — — muſic call, and ſtrike more dead 
© Than common eb, of all theſe five the ſenſe." 
STELVENS. 


So alſo, in King Henry IV. P. II. 
6 ſofily pray; a 
„Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 
„% Inleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 
„ Will whiſper muſick to my wearied ſpirit.“ 
Again, in Pericles, 1609: 
6 — Moſt heavenly muſick ! 
„It nips me into liſtening, and thick ſlumber 
© Hangs on mine eyes, —Let me reſt.” MALONE. 


6 From women's eyes this doflrine I derive: ) In this ſpeech I ſuſ- 
pet a more than common inſtance of the inaccuracy of the firſt 
publiſhers : 

From women's eyes this doctrine J derive, 
and ſeveral other lines, are as unnecellarily repeated. Dr. War- 
burton was aware of this, and omitted two verſes, which Dr. Johnſon 
has fince inſerted. Perhaps the players printed from piece-meal 
parts, or retained what the author had rejeded, as well as what 
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They ſparkle ſtill the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That ſhow, contain, and nouriſh all the world; 
 Elfe, none at all in aught proves excellent: 
Then fools you were, thele women to forſwear; 
Or, keeping what is ſworn, you will prove fools, 
For wiſdom's ſake, a word that all men love; 

Or for love's ſake, a word that loves all men; 


had undergone his reviſal. It is here given according to the regu. 
lation of the old copies. STEEVENS, 


This and the two following lines, are omitted by Warburton, 
not from inadvertency, but becauſe they are repeated in a ſub- 
ſequent part of the ſpeech. There are allo ſome other lines re. 
peated iu the like manner, Put we are not to conclude from thence, 
that any of theſe lines ought to be ſtruck out. Biron repeats the 
principal iopicks of his argument, as preachers do their text, in 
order to recall the attention of the auditors to the ſubjed of their 
diſcourſe. M. MasSoxN. 


7 @ word that loves all men:] We ſhould read: 
„„ a4 word all women love. 
The following line: 
« Or for men's ſake (the authors of theſe uomen;) 
which refers to this reading, puts it out of all queſtion, 
| WARBURTON, 


Perhaps we might read thus, tranſpoſing the lines: 
Or for love's fake, a word that loves all men; 
For women's ſake, by whom we men are men; 
Of for men's ſake, the authors of theſe women. 
The antitheſis of @ word that all men love, and a word which 
loves all men, though in itſelf worth little, has much of the ſpirit 
of this play. Jonsso. | 


There will be no difficulty, if we corre& it to men's fakes, 
the authors of theſe words. FARMER, 


I think no alteration ſhould be admitted in theſe four lines, that 
deſtroys the artificial ſtrudure of them, in which, as has been ob- 
ſerved by the author of the Reviſal, the word which terminates 
every line, is prefixed to the word ſake in that immediately follow- 
ing. ToLLeT, 


—— 4a word that loves all nen ;] i. e. that is pleaſing to all men. 
So, in the language of our author's time, — it likes me well, for it 
pleaſes me. Shakſpeare uſes the word thus licentioully, meicly 10! 


ON, 


s 
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Or for men's ſake, the authois* of theſe women; 
Or women's lake, by whom we men are men; 
Let us once lole our oaths, to find ourſelves, 
Or elſe we loſe ourſelves to keep our oaths: 
It is religion, to be thus forſworn: 
For charity itſelf fulfils the law; 
And who can ſever love from charity? 
KING. Saint Cupid, then! and, ſoldiers, to the 
field! 
BInON. Advance your landards; and upon them, 
lords; ? 
Pell-mell, Jown with them ! but be firſt advis'd, 
In confli& that you get the ſun of them. * 
Loxc. Now to plain-dealing; lay theſe glozes 
by : | 
Shall we * to woo theſe girls of France? 
KING. And win them too: therefore let us de- 
vile | 
Some entertainment for them 1n their tents, 
BInON. Firſt, from the park let us conduct them 
thither; 


the fake of the antitheſis, Men in the following line are with ſuf- 
cleut propriety fajd to be authors of women, aud theſe again of 
men, the aid of both being neceſflary to the continuance of human 
kind, There is ſurely, therelore, no need ot auy of the alterations 
mat have been propoſed to be made in theſe lines. MALONE, 

i the authors — ] Old copies — autior., The emendauon 
was ſuggeſted by Dr. Johnſon. MaLoxs. 

9 Advance your ftendards, and upon them, lords; ] So, in King 
Rickard 111: 

„% Advance our ſtandards, ſet upon our foes; ' — 
STEKVENS, 


2 —— but be firſt a dvis'd, 

In c:nflift that you get the ſun of them. ] In the days of archery, 
it was of couſequence to have the ſun at the back of the bowmen, 
and in the face of the enemy. This circumſtance was of great ad- 
vautage to our Henry the Filth at the battle of Agincourt. — Our 
poet, however, I believe, hadailo au equivoque in bis thoughts. 

MALONE, 
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Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair miſtreſs: in the afternoon 
We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſolace them, 
Such as the ſhortneſs of the time can ſhape ; 
For revels, dances, maſks, and merry hours, 
Fore-run fair Love, * ſtrewing her wav with flowers, 
KING. Away, away! no time ſhall be omitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 
BIRON. Allons! Allons !--=Sow'd cockle reap'd no 
corn; ? 
And juſtice always whirls in equal mealure 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forfworn 
If ſo, our copper buys no better treaſure. * 
| Lxcunt, 


a Fore-run fair Love,] i. e. Venus. 80, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„% Now ſor the love of Love, and ker ſoft hours — 
. MaLoxt, 


3 — ſow'd cockle reap'd no corn 3] This proverbial expreſſion 
Intimates, that beginning with perjury, they can expect to reap 
nothing but falſhood, The following lines lead us to this ſenſe. 

WAKBURTON, 


Dr. Warburton's firſt interpretation of this paſſage, which is pre- 
ſerved in Mr, Theobald's edition, — if we don't take the proper 
meaſures ſor winning theſe ladies, we ſhall never achieve them, 
— is undoubtedly the true one, HEATH. 


Mr. Edwards, however, approves of Dr. Warburton's fecond 
thoughts. MALOXNE. 

4 If fo, our copper buys no better treaſure. }] Here Mr. Theobald 
*nds the third ad. JOHNSON. 


Er 


LS. 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 


Another part of the ſame, 


Euter HOLOFERNES, Sir NATHANIEL, and DULL. 


Hol. Satis quod ſuffuctt. 

NATH. I praiſe God for you, fir: yourreaſons at 
dinner have been“ ſharp and ſententious; pleaſant 
without ſcurrility, witty without affection,” audaci- 
ous without impudency, learned without opinion, 
and ſtrange without hereſy. 1 did converſe this 
quondam day with a companion of the king's, who 
is intituled, nominated, or called, Don Adriano de 
Armado. 


Salis quod ſufficit.] i. e. Enough's as good as a feaſt, 
STEEVENS, 

6 — your reaſons at dinner have been, &c,] I know not well what 
degree of reſpe& Shakſpeare intends to obtain for this vicar, but 
he has here put into his mouth a finiſhed repreſentation of collo- 
quial excellence. It is very diſticult to add any thing to his cha- 
rater of the ſchool-maſter's table-talk, and perhaps all the precepts 
of Caſtighione will ſcarcely be found to comprehend a rule for con- 
rerſation fo juſtly delincated, ſo widely dilated, and ſo nicely li- 
mited, | 

It may be proper juſt to note, that reaſon here, and in many 
other places, fignifies diſcourſe; and that audacious is uſed in a good 
ſenſe for ſpirited, animated, confident, Opinion is the ſame with ob- 
ſlinacy or opinidtrete. JOHNSON, 

So again, in this play: 

„% Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly. " 

Audacious was not always uſed by our ancient writers in a bad 
ſenſe. It means no more here, and in the following inflance from 
Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman, than liberal or commendable boldneſs : 

6 ſhe that ſhall be my vife, muſt be accompliſhed with 
courtly and audacious ornaments. ' STEEVENS. 

7 — without alteQion, | i. e. without affedation. So, in Hamlet : 
« — No matter that might indite the author of affefion.” Again, 
in Twelfth Night, Malvolio is call'd “ an effefion'd als," 

STEEVENS, 


* 
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Hor. Novi hominem tanquam te: His humour i; 
loſty, his diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue filed.“ 
his eye ambitious, his gait majeſtical, and his ge- 
neral behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thraſonical.“ 
He is too picked, * too ſpruce, too affected, too odd 
as it were, too peregrinate, as I may call it, 

NaTH. A moſt ſingular and choice epithet, 

[ T akes out his table-bogk, 

Hor. He draweth out the thread of his verboſiy 
finer than the taple of his argument. I'abhor ſuch 


8 . his tongue filed, ] Chaucer, Skelton, and Spenſer, are 
frequent in their uſe of this phraſe, Ben Jonſon has it likewiſe, 
ST EEVENS, 


9 — thraſonical.) The uſe of the word thraſonical is no argue 
ment that the author had read Terence. It was introduced to our 
language long before Shakfpeare's time. FARMER. 


It is found iv Bullokar's Exþofitor, Svo. 1616. MALONE. 


2 Heis too picked, ] To have the beard piqued or ſhorn ſo as to 
end in a point, was, in our authour's time, a mark of a traveller 
alleding foreign faſhions: ſo ſays the Ballard in K. Jokn: 

vs I cathechiſe 
©© My piqued man of countries. JOHNSON, 


See a note on K. John, Act I. and another on K. Lear, where the 
reader will find the epithet piqued diſlerently ſpelt and interpreted. 
Piqued may allude to the leagth of the ſhoes then worn. Bulwer, 
in his Artificial Changeling, ſays: — “ We weare our forked ſhoes 
almoſt as long again as our feete, not à little to the hindrance 
of the action of the foote; and not only ſo, but they prove au 
impedimeut to reverentiall devotion, for our bootes and ſhooes are 

ſo long ſnouted, that we can hardly knecle in God's houſe.” 
STEEVENS, 


I believe picked (ſor ſo it ſhould be written) fignifies nicely dre/f 
in general, without reference to any particular faſhion of dreſs. It 


is a metaphor taken from birds, who drets themſelves by picking 


out or pruning, their broken or ſuperiluous feathers. So Chauct 
uſes the word, ia his deſcription of Damian dreſting himſelf, Cart. 
Tales, ver. 9885; „ He kembeth him, he proineth him and piteth.” 
And Shakſpeare in tis very play, uſes the correſponding wor! 
Pruning for dreſſing, Ad IV. fe. iii: 

6 or ſpend a minute's tim: 

© In pruning me 


K e * 
* , a TY "IT * 
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fanatical phantaſms, 3 ſuch inſociable and point- 
deviſe * companions; ſuch rackers gf orthography, 
as to ſpeak, dout, line, wien he ſhould lay, doubt; 
det, when he ſhould pronounce, debt; d, e, b, t; 
not, d. e, t: he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; 
neighbour, vocatur, nebour; neigh, abbreviated, 
ne: This is abhominable, (which he would call 
abominable,) it inſinuateth me of inſanie; & Ne in- 
elligis domme? to make frantick, lunatick. 


The ſubſtantive pickedneſs is uſed by Ben Jonſon for nicety in dreſs. 
Diſcoveries, Vol. VII. Whalley's edit. p. 116: «+ oo much 
pickedneſs is not manly.” TrawnirT, | 

Again, in Naſhe's Apologie of Piercy Pennileſs, 1593 : „ he 
might have ſhowed a picked elleminate carpet knight, under the 
k4dionate perſon of Hermaphroditus.* Maro. 


3 —— phantaſms,] Sce AQ IV. ſc. i: 
« A phentaſm, a Monarcho —." STEEVENS. 


4 point-deviſe —] A French expreſſion for the utmoſt, or 
fnical exadneſs. So, in Twelfth Night, Malvolio ſays : 
© will be fpoint-device, the very man.” STEEVENS. 


s This is abhominable, &c. ] He has here well imitated the lau- 
guage of the moſt redoubtable pedants of that ime. On ſuch ſort 
of occaſions, Joſeph Scaliger uſed to break out, © Abominor, execror. 
dſnitas mera” eft, impietas,” &. and calls his adverſary, „ Lutum 
ftercore maceratum, demoniacum 1neerementum inſcitie, flerquilinium, 
cus diaboli, ſcarebaum, larvam, pecus poſiremum beſtiarum, infame 
jropudium. #4 02pt.” WARBURTON, 


Shakſpeare knew nothing of this language; and the reſemblance 
which Dr. Warburton finds, if it deſerves that title, is quite acei- 
dental. It is far more probable, that he means to ridicule the ſoppiſh 
manner of ſpeaking, aud afleded pronunciation, introduced at court 
by Lyly and his imitators. 

—— abhominable, | Thus the word is conſtantly ſpelt in the old 
moralities and other antiquated books, 80, in Lufly Floentus, 1561: 

„% And then I will bryag in | 
« Abhominable lyving.” STEEVENS. 


6 it inſinuatetł me of inſauie; C.] In former editions, it 


in/inuateth me of infamie: Ne intelligis, domine? to make frantick, 
luna lic t. \ 


Nath. Laus Deo, bone intelligo. 
Mel. Bome, boon for boon Priſcian; a little ſcrath, "twill 
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NaTH. Laus deo, bone intelligo. 
Hol. Bone? bone, for bene : Priſcian a little 
ſcratch'd; 'twill ſerve. 


Enter ARMA DO, Mor, and CosTaARD. 


Naru. Videſne quis venit ? 

Hor. Video, & gaudeo, 

ARM. Chirrra! [ To Morn. 
Hor. Quare Chirra, not firrah ? 

ArM. Men of peace, well encounter'd. 


ſerve. ] Why ſhould infamy be explained by making frantick, ling. 
tick? It is plain and obvious that the poet intended the pedant 
ſhould coin an uncouth afleded word here, inſanr from inania of 
the Latins. Then, what a piece of unintelligible jaigon have theſe 
learned criticks given us for Latin? I think, I may venture tio af. 
firm, I have reſtored the paſſage to its true purity. 

Nath. Lars Deo, bone, intelligo. 

The curate, addreſſing with complaiſance his brother pedant, 
ſays, bone, to him, as we frequently in Terence find bone vir; but 
the pedant, thinking he had miſtaken the adverb, thus deſcauts 
on it. 

Bone? — bone for bene. Priſcian à little ſcratched: "twill ſr, 
Alluding to the common phraſe, Dimiauis Priſciani caput, applied 
to ſuch as ſpeak falſe Latin. THEOBALD. 

There ſeems yet ſomething wanting to the integrity of this paſ- 
ſage, which Mr. Theobald has in the moſt corrupt and diflcult 
places very happily reſtored. For ne intelligis domine? to mal“ fan- 
tick, lunatick, I read (nonne intelligis, domine?) to be mad, frantich, 
lunatick. JOHNSON. g 

Inſanit appears to have been a word anciently uſed, In a book 
entitled, The Fall and evil Succeſſe of Rebellion from Time to Tine, 
Kc. written in verſe by Wilfride Holme, imprinted at London 
by Henry Bynneman ; without date, {though from the concluding 
ſtanza, it appears to have been produced in the $th year of the reign 
of Henry VIII.) I find the word uſed: 

„% In the days of fixth Henry, Jack Cade made a brag, 
% With a multitude of people; but in the conſequence, 
After a little inſanie they fled tag and rag, 
© For Alexander Iden he did his diligence,” STEEVENS. 
I ſhould rather read — “ it infiguateth men of inſanie. 
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Hol. Moſt military fir, ſalutation. 


MoTH. They have been at a great feaſl of . 
guages, and ſtolen the ſcraps. * | To COSTARD afide, 


CosT. O, they have lived long on the alms-baſket 
of words!“ I marvel, thy maſter hath not eaten thee 
for a word; for thou art notſo long by the head as 


jonorificabilitudinitatibus ; thou art eaker ſwallowed 
than a flap-dragon, ? 


MoTH. Peace; the peal begins. 
Arm. Monheur, | To Hor. ] are you not letter'd ? 


MoTH. Yes, yes, he teaches boys the horn- 
book: — 
Whatis a, b, ſpelt backward with a horn on his head? 


Hol. Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. 


b They have been at a great feaſt of languages, and flolen the ſerats. ] 
So, in Chriſt's Tears over Jeruſalem, by Thomas Naſhe, 1594: 
« The phraſe of fermons, as it ought to agree with the ſcripture, 
ſo heed muſt be taken, that their whole ſermon ſeem not à banquet 
of the broken fragments of ſcripture.” MALONE, 


7 — the alms-baſket of words 7] i. e. the refuſe of words. The 
reluſe meat of great families was formerly ſent to the priſons. 
So, in The Inner Temple Maſque, 1619, by T. Middleton: hig 
perpetual lodging in the King's Bench, and his ordinary out of the 
baſket.” Again, in If this be not 4 good Play the Devil is in Il, 
1612: «+ He muſt feed on beggary's baſket.” STEevens, 


The refuſe meat of ſamilies was put into a baſket in our author's 
time, and given to the poor. So, in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591: 
« Take away the table, ſould up the cloth, and put all thoſe pieces 
of an meat into a baſket for the poor.” MALONE. 


$ —honorificabiliindinitatibus :] This word, whenceſoever it comes, 
is often menizoned as the longeſt word known, Joussox. 


It occurs likewiſe in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 1604: 

% His difcourſe is like the long word honorificabilitudinitatibus z 
a great deal of ſound and no ſenſe,” TI meet with it likewiſe in 
Naſh's Lenten Stu, &c. 1599. STEEVENS. 


9 —— a Hap-dragon.] AA dragon is a ſmall inſtammable ſub- 
flance, which topers ſwallow in a glaſs of wine. See a note on 
K. Henry IV, P. II. Ad II. fc. ut. STEEVENS. 


VoL. VII. | | X 
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MoTH. Ba, moſt filly ſheep, with a horn :—Yoy 
hear his learning. 


Hol. Quis, quis, thou conſonant? 


MoTH. The third ofthe five vowels, if you repeat 
them; or the fifth, if 1, | 


Hol. I will repeat them, a, e, i.— 


MoTH. The iheep: the other two concludes it; 
83 | 
ARM. Now, by the ſalt wave of the. Mediterra- 
neum, a {weet touch, a quick venew of wit:? ſnip, 
ſnap, quick and home; it rejoiceth my intelleR: 
true Wit, 


MoTH. Offer'd by a child to an old man: which 
is wit-old. 
Hor. What is the figure? what is the figure ? 


* Moth. Thr third of the five vowels, &c.] In former editions: 
The laſt of the five vowels, if you repeat them; or the fifth, if J. 

Hol. I will repeat them, a, e, I, 

Moth. The ſheep: the other two conciudes it; o, u. 

Is not the laj# and the fk the ſame vowel? Though my cor- 
rection reſtores but a poor conundrum, yet if it reſtores the poet's 
meaning, it is the duty of an editor to trace him in his loweſt 
coucciis, By O, U, Moth would mean — Oh, vou — i. e. You are 
the ſheep {till, either way; no maiter which of us repeats them. 

THEOBALD. 


a quick venew of wit: ] A venew is the technical term 
for @ bout at the fenciug-ſchool. So, in The Four Prentices of Len- 


don, 1615: 
ce 


in the fencing-ſchool 
© To play a venew.” STEEVENS, , 


A venue, as has already been obſerved, is not a bout at fencing, 
but a lift. A [weet touch of wit, (ſays Armado,) a ſmart flit. 
So, in The Famous Fliſiorie of Captain Thomas Stiukely, b. I. 1605: 
„ -— for forleits, and vennyes given, upon a wager, at the ninth 
bution of your double, thirty crowns. MaALoxE, 


Notwithſlandiag the politiveneis with which my ſenſe of the word 
venue is denied, my quolatiou ſulkcieutly eſtabliſhes it; for who 
ever talked of playing a kit in a fencing ſchool? STILEVENS. 


/ 


at 


as: 
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Morn. Horns. 

Hol. Thou diſputeſt like an infant: go, whip 

thy gig. 

Morn. Lend me your horn to make one, and I 
will whip about your infamy circum circd;“ A gig 
ofa cuckold's horn! 

CosT. An I had but one penny in the world, thou 
houldſt have it to buy ginger-bread: hold, there 
is the very remuneration I had of thy maſter, thou 
haif-penny purſe of wit, thou pigeon-egg of diſcre- 
ton, O, an the heavens were fo pleaſed, that thou 
wert but my baſtard! what a joyful father wouldſt 
thou make me! Go to; thou halt it ad dunghtll, at 
the fingers' ends, as they ſay, 


Hor. O, I ſmell falſe Latin; dunghill for unguem. 


ARM. Arts-man, preambula; we will be ſingled 
from the barbarous. Do you not educate youth at 
the charge-houſeꝰ on the top of the mountain? 


Hor. Or, mons, the hill. 


Arm. At your ſweet pleaſure, for the mountain. 
Hor. I do, ſans queſtion. 


Ak. Sir, it is the king's moſt ſweet pleaſure and 
affection, to congratulate the princeſs at her pavilion, 
in the poſteriors of this day; which the rude multi- 
tude call, the afternoon, 


4 —t will whip about your infamy circum circa; ] The old 
copies read — unum cita., STEEVENS., 


Here again all the editions give us jargon inſtead of Latin. But 
Moth would certainly mean — circum circa; i. e. about and about; 
though it may be deligned he ſhould miſtake the terms. 

THEOBALD, 


3 —— the charge houſe ——] I ſuppoſe, is the free-ſchoo!. 
STEEVENS, 
XN 2 
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Hor. The poſterior of the day, moſt generous fir, 
is liable, congruent, and meaſurable for the after. 
noon: the word is well cull'd, choſe; ſweet and 
apt, I do aſſure you, fir, I do aſſure, 


ARrM. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman ; and 
my familiar, I do aſſure you, very good friend :— 
For what is inward * between us, let it paſs: I do 
beleech thee, remember thy courteſy ;—I beſeech 
thee, apparel thy head: *—and among other impor: 


5 — inward -] i. e. confidential. So, in King Rickard III. 
„Who is molt inward with the noble duke?” Srrrvkxs. 


f I do beſrech thee, remember thy courteſy; — I beſeech thee, ap- 
pare! thy hrad;] I believe the word not was inadvertently omitted 
by the traulcriber or compolitor; and that we ſhould read — I do 
belcech thee, remember not thy courteſy — Armado is boaſting of 
the familiarity with which the king treats him, and intimates ( but 
let chat pals,”) that when he and his Majeſty converſe, the king 
lays aſide all ſtate, and makes him wear his hat: „I do beſrech ther, 
(will he lay to me) remember not thy courteſy; do not obſerve any 
ceremony with me; be covered. The putting off the hat at the 
table (ſays Florio in his Second Frutes, 1591,) is a kind of courteſic 
or ceremonie rather to be avoided than otherwiſe. ” 

Theſe words may, however, be addreſſed by Armado to Holo- 
fernes, whom we may ſuppole to have ſtood uncovered from reſped 
to the Spaniard. | 

If this was the poet's intention, they ought to be included in a 
parentheſis. To whomſoever the words are ſuppoſed to be addteſ- 
ſed, the emendation appears to me equally neceſſary. It is confirmed 
by a pallage in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream: Give me your 
neif, mounheur Muſtardſced. Pray you, leave your Courteſic, 
mounſier. 

In Hamlet, the prince, when he deſires Ofrick to “ put bis bon- 
net to the right uſe,” begins his addreſs with the ſame words which 
Armado uſes: but unluckily is interrupted by the courtier, and pre- 
vented (as I believe) from uſiug the very word which I ſuppole to 
have been accidentally omitied here, | 

„ Ham. I beſeech you, remember — 

4% r. Nay, good my lord, for my eaſe, in good faith." 

In the folio copy ot this play we find in the next ſcene; 

„ O, that your face were ſo full of 0's -" 
inſtead of —were not ſo ſull, &c. Marosx. 


ö 
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tunate and moſt ſerions deſigns, —and of great im- 
port indeed, too; but let that paſs :—for I mult tell 
thee, it will pleaſe his grace (by the world) ſome- 
time to lean upon my poor ſhoulder; and with his 
royal finger, thus, dally with my excrement, ? with 
my muſtachio: but ſweet heart, let that paſs. By 
the- world, I recount no fable; ſome certain ſpe- 
cial honours it pleaſeth his greatneſs to impart to 
Armado, a ſoldier, a man of travel, that hath ſeen 
the world: but let that paſs.— The very all of all 
is, —but, ſweet heart, I do implore ſecrecy, —that 
the king would have me preſent the princeſs, ſweet 
chuck,“ with fome delightful oſtentation, or ſhow, 
or pageant, or antick, or fire-work. Now, under- 
ſtanding that the curate, and your {weet ſelf, are 
good at ſuch eruptions, and ſudden breaking out 
of mirth, as it were, I have acquainted you withal, 
to the end to crave your aſſiſtance. | 

Hol. Sir, you ſhall preſent before her the nine 
worthies. Sir Natbaniel, as concerning ſome en- 
tertainment of time, ſome ſhow in the poſterior 
of this day, to be render'd by our aſſiſtance, - the 
king's command, and this moſt gallant, illuſtrate, 
and learned gentleman.—beſore the princels; I ſay, 
none ſo fit as to preſent the nine worthies. 

Nath. Where will you find men worthy enough 
to preſent them? 


By „ remember thy courteſy '' I fuppoſe Armado means—remem- 
ber that all this time thou art flanding with thy hat off. STEEVENS. 
7 —  gally with my excrement, | The author calls the beaxd 
valour's excrement in The Merchant of Venice. Jouxsox. 

8 chuck, ] I. e. chicken; an ancient term of endearment, 
$0, in Macbeth : a 
„% Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt chuck — 

STEEVENS, 
X 3 
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Hor. Joſhua, yourſelf; myſelf, or this gallant 
gentleman, Judas Maccabzus ; this ſwain, becauſe 
of his great limb or joint, ſhall paſs Pompey the 
great; the page, Hercules. 

ARM. Pardon, lr, error: he is not quantity enough 
for that worthy's thumb: he is not ſo big as the 
end of his club. 

Hou. Shall I have audience? he ſhall preſent 
Hercules in minority: his enter and exit ſhall be 
ſtrangling a ſnake; and I will have an apology for 
that purpole. 

Morzg. An excellent device! fo, if any of the 
audience hiſs. you may cry: well done, Hercules! 
now thou cruſheſt the ſnake! that is the way to make 
an offence gracious; ? though few have the grace to 
do it. | 

ARM. For the reſt of the worthies ?— 

Hot. 1 will play three myſelf. 

Morn. Thrice-worthy gentleman ! 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing? 

Hor. We attend. * 

Anu. We will have, if this fadge not,“ an antick. 
I beleech you, follow. 


3 — myſelf, or this gallant gentleman, ] The old copy has — and 
this, &c. The corredion was made by Mr. Steevens, We oug/it, 
I believe, to read in the next dine — ſhall paſs for Pompey the great. 
If the text be right, the ſpeaker muſt mean that the ſwain ſhall, in 
repreſenting Pompey, ſurpaſs him, „ becauſe of his great limb. 

| MALONE, 


© Shall paſs Pompey the great, ſeems to mean, ſhall march in 
the proceſſion for him; walk as his repreſentative. SrEEVEVs. 


9 to make an offence gracious; |] i. e. to convert an offence 
againſt yourſelyes, into a dramatic propriety. STEEVENS. 


2 if this fadge not,] i, e. ſuit not. Several inſtances of the 
ule of this word ate given in Twelfth Night, STEEVENS. 
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Hol. Via,? goodman Dull! thou haſt ſpoken no 


word all this while. 


DULL. Nor underſtood none neither, fir. 
Hol. Allons! we will employ thee. 
Dort. Fil make one in a dance, or ſo; or J will 


play on the tabor to the worthies, and let them 


dance the hay. 


Hor. Moſt dull, honeſt Dull, to our e away. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


Another hart of the ſame. Before the Princeſs's 
Pavilion. 


Enter the Princeſs, KATHARINE, ROSALINE, 
and MARIA. 


PRIN. Sweet hearts, we ſhall be rich ere we de- 
part, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in: 
A lady wall'd about with diamonds !— 
Look you, what I have from the loving king. 


Ros. Madam, came nothing elſe along with that? 
Prin. Nothing but this? yes, as much love in 


rhyme, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all; 
That he was fain to ſeal on Cupid's name. 


3 Via, ] An Italian exclamation, agniſying, Courage! come on? 
STEEVENS. 
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Ros. That was the way to make his god-head 
wax; 


For he hath been five thoofand years a boy. 
KaTH. Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gallows too. 


Ros. You'll ne'er be friends with him, he kilb'd 
your ſiſter. 


KaTH. He made her melancholy, ſad, and heavy; 


And ſo ſhe died: had ſhe been light, like you, 
Of ſuch a merty, nimble, ſtirring ſpirit, | 

She might have been a grandam ere ſhe died: 
And ſo may you ; for a light heart lives long. 


Ros. What's your dark meaning, mouſe, of this 
light word? 


KATH. A light condition in a beauty dark. 


Ros. We need more light to find your meaning 
out. 
Karh. You'll mar the light, by taking it in 
ſnuff; ? | 
Therefore, I'll darkly end the argument. 


3 — to make his god-head wax; ] To wax anciently ſignified to 
grow, It is yet ſaid of the moon, that ſhe waxes and wanes, 
So, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 1: 
© I view thoſe wanton Brooks that waxing ſtill do wane, 
Again, in Lyly's Love's Metamorphoſes, 1601 : 
« Men's follies will ever wax, and then what reaſon can make 
them wile ? 
Again, in the Polyolbion, Song V: 
„The ſtem {hall ſtrougly wax, as ſtill the trunk doth wither." 
STEEVENS, 


4 —— mouſe, ] This was a term of endearment formerly. 50, 
in Hamlet : 


„ Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouſe." 
MALONE, 


1 —— taking it in ſnuff;] Snuff is here uſed equivocally for an- 
ger, and the fuuff of @ 3 See more inſtances of this conceit in 
K. Henry IV, P. I. Ad I. ſc, iii. STEEVENS. 
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Ros. Look, what you do, you do it ſtill i' the 
dark. 
KATH. So do not you; for you are a light wench. 
Ros. Indeed, I weigh not you; and therefore 
light, 
KaTH. You weigh me not, —O, that's you care 
not for me. 
Ros. Great reaſon; for, Paſt cure is fill paſt 
care.“ 
PRIN. Well bandied both; a ſet of wit“ well 
play'd. 
But Roſaline, you have a favour too : 
Who ſent it? and what is it? 
Ros. | I would, you knew : 
An if my face were but as fair as yours, 
My favour were as great; be witneſs this. 
Nay, 1 have verſes too, I thank Biron: 
The numbers true; and, were the obs, too. 
| were the faireſt coddeſs on the ground: 
I am compar'd to twenty thouſand fairs. 
O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter! 
Prin. Any thing like? 


—— for, Paſt cure is ill paſt care.] The old copy reads — paſt 
care is ſtill paſt cure, The tranſpoſition was propoſed by Dr. Thiclby, 
aud, it muſt be owned, is ſupported by a line in K. Rickard II: 

Things paſt redreſs are now with me paſt care. 

So alſo in a pamphlet entitled Holland's Leaguer, 4to. 1632: 
She had got this adage in her mouth, Things paſt cure, paſt care. 
—Yet the following lines in our author's 147th Sonnet ſeem rather 
in favour of the old reading: 

© Paſt cure I am, now reaſon is paſt care, 
© And frantick mad with evermore unreſt. MALONE. 


7 — a ſet of wit—] A term from tennis, So, in K. Henry V: 
— play a ſet 
* Shall date his father's crown into the hazard. 
STEEVENS, 
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Ros. Much, in che letters; nothing, in the praiſe. 
PRIN. Beauteous as ink; a good concluſion, 
KATH. Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 


Ros. Ware pencils!“ How? let me not die your 
debtor, 


My red dominical, my golden letter: 
O, that your face were not ſo full of O's!* 


KATH. A pox of that jeſt! and beſhrew all 
ſhrows ! ? 


7 Ware pencils! ] The former editions read: 
4% Were pencil! 


Sir T. Hanmer here rightly reſtored: 
% "'Wate SeRcils'; cnnimone . 
Roſaline, a black beauty, reproaches the fair Katharine for 
painting, JOHNSON. | 
Johnſon miſlakes the meaning of this ſentence; it is not a 
reproach, but a cautionary threat. Boſaline ſays chat Biron had 
drawn her picture in his letter; and afterwards playing on the word 
letter, Katharine compares her to a text B. Roſaline in reply ad- 
viſes her to beware of pencils, that is of drawing likeneſles, lelt ſbe 
ſhould retaliate; which ſhe afterwards does. by comparing her to a 
red dominical letter, and calling her marks of the ſmall pox oes. 
| M. Maso. 


s — % full of O's!] Shakſpeare talks of ++ — fiery O's aud eyes 
of light,” in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream. STEEVENS, 


9 Pox of that jeſt! and beſhrew all ſhrows re of that jeſt!” 
Mr. Theobald is ſcandalized at this language from a princeſs. But 
there needs no alarm the ſmall pox only is alluded to; with which 
it ſeems, Katharine was pitted; or, as it is quaintly exprelled, 
„her face was full of O's.” Daviſon has a canzonet on his ladys 
fickneſſe of the boxe: and Dr, Donue writes to his lifter: “ at wy 
return from Kent, I found Pegge had the Poxe — | humbly thank 
God, it hath not much disßgured her.“ FARMER, 


A pox of that jeſt ! &c.] This line which in the old copies 1s 
given to the princels, Mr. Theobald rightly attributed to Katharine. 
The metre, as well as the mode of expreſhon, ſhew that — I be- 
ſhrew,” the reading of theſe copies, was a miſtake of the mom. 

| ALONE. 
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PrIN. But what was ſent to you from fair Du— 
main? 

KaTH. Madam, this glove. 

PRIx. | Did he not ſend you twain ? 


KATH, Yes, madam ; and moreover, 
Some thouſand verſes of a faithful lover: 
A huge tranſlation of hypocriſy. 
Vilely compil'd, profound fimplicity. 
Mak. This, and theſe pearls, to me ſent Longa- 
ville; 
The letter 1s too long by half a mile. 
Prin. I think no leſs; Doſt thou not wiſh in 
heart, 
The chain were longer, and the letter ſhort ? 


Mar. Ay, or I would theſe hands might never 
part, 
Pain. We are wile girls, to mock our lovers ſo, 


Ros. They are worſe fools, to purchaſe mock- 
ing fo. 
That fame Biron I'll torture ere I go. 
O, that I knew be were but in by the week! ? 
How I would make him fawn, and beg, and ſeek; 


J 
2 But what was ſent to you from fair Dumain?] The old copies, 
alter Gut inſert Katharine, We ſhould therefore read: 
„% But, Katharine, what was ſent you from Dumain? 
RITSON, 


3 in by the week ! ] This I ſuppoſe to be an expreſſion taken 
from hiring ſervants or artilicers; meaning, I wiſh I was as ſure 
of his ſervice for any time limited, as if I had hired him. 

Nen expreſhon was a common one. So, in Vittoria Corombora, 
i612: 

„What, are you in by the week? So, I will try now whether 
thy wit be cloſe priſoner.” Again, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604: 
Since I am in by the week, let me look to the year.” 

STEEVENS. 
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And wait the ſeaſon, and obſerve the times, 

And ſpend his prodigal wits in bootleſs rhymes; 
And ſhape his ſervice wholly to my behelts; * 
And make him proud to make me proud that jeſts! * 
So portent-like ' would I o'erſway his fate, 


That he ſhould be my fool, and I his fate, 


3 ——wholly to my beheſts; ] The quarto, 1598, and the fir} 
folio, read — to my device. The emendation, which the rhyme 
confirms, was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, and is one of 
the very few corrections of any value to be found in that copy. 

MALoxe, 

Mr. Malone, however, admits three other correQions from the 

ſecond folio, in this very ſheet. STEEVENS. 


4 And make him proud to make me proud that jets!) The meaning 
of this obſcure line ſeems to be, I would make him proud to flaller 
me who make a mock of his flattery. 

Edinburgh Magazine for Nov. 1786. STEEvexs, 


5 So portent-like, &c.] In former copies: 

So pertaunt-like, would 1 o'er-ſway his Hate, 

Tat he ſhould be my fool, and 1 his fate. 

In old farces, to ſhow the inevitable approaches of death and def. 
tiny, the Fool of the farce is made to employ all his ftratagems to 
avoid Death or Fate, which very ſtratagems, as they are ordered, 
bring the Fool, at every turn, into the very jaws of Fate, To 
this Shakſpeare alludes again in Meaſure for Meaſure; 

% Merely thou art Death's Fool; 
„% For him thou labour'ft by thy flight to ſhun, 
„% And yet run ſt towards him flill ——" 

It is plain from all this, that the nonſenſe of pertaunt-like, ſhould 
be read, portent-like, i. e. I would be his fate or deſtiny, and, like 
a portent, hang over, and influence his fortunes. For portents were 
not only thought to forebode, but to influence. So the Latins called 
a perſon deſtined to bring miſchief, fatale portentum, 

WARBURTON, 


The emendation appeared firſt in the Oxford edition. MALOXNE. 


Until ſome proof be brought of the exiſtence of ſuch character 
as Death and the Fool, in old farces, (for the mere aſſertion of Dr. 
Warburton is not to be relied on,] this paſſage muſt be literally un- 
derſtood, independently of any particular alluſion. The old read- 
ing might probably mean — “ ſo ſcoffingly would I o'erſway," Kc. 
The initial letter in Stowe, mentioned by Mr. Reed in Meaſure for 
Meaſure, here cited, has been altogether miſunderſtood, It is only 
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PRIN. None are ſo“ ſurely caught, when they 
are catch'd, 

As wit turn'd fool; folly, in wiſdom hatch'd, 
Hath wiſdom's warrant, and the help-of ſchool ; 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned ſoo]. 

Ros. The blood of youth burns not with ſuch 

excels, | | 

As gravity's revolt to wantonneſs. 7 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not ſo ſtrong a note, 
As foolery in the wile, When wit doth dote 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
To prove, by wit, worth in ſimplicity. 


Enter BOYET. 


Pxix. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his 

face. 

Boy ET. O, lam ſtabb'd with laughter! Where's 

her grace? | 

Prin. Thy news, Boyet ? 

BovkEr. Prepare, madam, prepare 
Arm, wenches, arm! enconnters mounted are 
Againſt your peace : Love doth approach diſguis'd 
Armed in arguments; you'll be ſurpris'd: 

Muſter your wits; ſtand in your own defence ; 
Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 


a copy from an older letter which formed part of a Death's Dance, 
in which Death and the Fool were always repreſented. I have ſe+ 
veral of theſe alphabets. DoUCE. 


6 None are ſo, &c.] Theſe are obſervations worthy of a man 
who has ſurveyed human nature with the cloſe attention. 
JOHNSON, 


7 to wantonneſs. ] The quarto, 1598, and the firſt folio have 
— to wantons be. For this emendation we are likewiſe indebted 
to the ſecond folio, MALONE. 
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PrIN, Saint Dennis to faint Cupid!* What are 
they, 

That charge thelr breath againſt us? ſay, ſcout, lay, 

BoyeT. Under the cool ſhade of a ſycamore, | 
I thought to cloſe mine eyes ſome half an hour: 
When, lo! to interrupt my purpos'd reſt, 
Toward that ſhade I might behold addreſt 
The king and his companions : waril 
I ſtole into a neighbour thicket by, 
And overheard what you ſhall overhear; 
That, by and by, diſguis'd they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knaviſh page, 
That well by heart hath conn'd his embaſſage: 
Action, and accent, did they teach him there 
Thus muſt thou ſpeak, and thus thy body bear: 
And ever and anon they made a.doubt, 
Preſence majeſtical would put him out; 
For, quoth the king, an angel ſhalt thou ſee; 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly. 
The boy reply'd, An angel ts not evil; 
T ſhould have fear'd her, had ſhe been a devil. 
With that all laugh'd, and clapp'd him on the 

ſhoulder; 

Making the bold wag by their praiſes bolder. 
One rubb'd his elbow, thus; and fleer'd, and ſwore, 
A better ſpeech was never {poke before: 


8 Saint Dennis, to ſaint Cupid ! ] The princeſs of France in- 
vokes, with too much levity, the patron of her country, to oppoſe 
his power to that of Cupid, Johssůos. 

ohnſon cenſures the Princeſs for invoking with ſo much levity 

the patron of her country, to oppoſe his power to that of Cupid; 

but that was not her intention. Being determined to engage ihe 

King and his followers, ſhe gives for the word of battle St. Dennis, 

as the King, when he was determined to attack her, had given :or 
the word of battle St. Cupid: 

++ Saint Cupid then, and ſoldiers to the field. 
M. Mason. 


ON. 
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Another, with his finger and his thumb, 
Cry'd, Via! we will do't, come what will come: 
The third he caper'd, and cried, A! goes well : 
The fourth turn'd on the toe, and down he fell. 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 
Wich ſuch a zealous laughter, ſo profound, 
That in this ſpleen ridiculous“ appears, 
To check their folly, paſſion's ſolemn tears. * 
Paix. But what, but what, come they to viſit us? 


BoyET. They do, they do; and are apparel'd 
thus, — 


Like Muſcovites, or Ruſſians: as I guels, ? 


9 —— ſpleen ridiculous — ] Is, ja ridiculous ft of laughter. 


Jouxsox. 

The ſpleen was anciently ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of laughter. 

So, in ſome old Latin verſes already quoted on another occaſion : 
% Splen ridere facit, cogit amare jecur. STEEVENS, 


2 — paſhon's ſolemn tears. ] So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream : 
© Made mine eyes water, but more merry fears 


„% The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed.” Maroxe. 


3 Like Muſcovites, or Ruſſians : as I gueſs,] The fettling commerce 
in Ruſha was; at that time, a matter that much ingroſſed the con- 
tern and converſation of the publick. There had been ſeveral em- 
baſſies employed thither ou that occaſion; and ſeveral traits of the 
manners and ſtate of that nation written : ſo that a maſk of Muſco- 
vites was as good an entertainment to the audience of that time, as 
a coronation has been fſince. WARBURTON. 


A maſk of Muſcovites was no uncommon recreation at court long 
before our author's time. In the firſt year of King Henry the 
Eighth, at a banquet made for the foreign ambaſſadors in the par- 
lament-chamber at Weltminſter „came the lorde Henry, Earle of 
Wiliſhire, and the lorde Fitzwater, in twoo long gounes of yellowe 
ſatin travarſed with white ſatin, and in every ben of white was 2 
bend of crimoſen ſatin after the faſhion of Ruſka or Ruſlande, with 
furred hattes of grey on their hedes, either of them havying an 
hatchet in their handes, and bootes with pykes turned up. Hat! 
Hen'y VIII. p. 6. This extrat may ſerve to convey an idea of 
the dreſs uſed upon the preſent occaſion by the king and his lords 
at the performance of the play. RITSOX. 
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Their purpoſe i is, to parle, to court, and dance : 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs; which they'll know 
By favours ſeveral, which they did beſtow. 
Prin. And will they fo? the gallants ſhall be 
talk'd :— 
For, ladies, we will every one be maſk'd; 
And not a man of them ſhall have the grace, 
Deſpite of ſuit, to ſee a lady's face. — 
Hold, Non this ſavour thou ſhalt wear; 
And then the king will court thee for his dear; 
Hold, take thou this, my ſweet, and give me thine; 
So ſhall Biron take me for Roſaline.— 
And change you favours too; ſo ſhall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv'd by thele removes. 
Ros. Come on then; wear the favours moſt in 
ſight. 
KATH. But, in this changing, what is your intent; 
Prin. The effect of my intent is, to c:ofs theirs; 
They do it but in mocking merriment ; 
And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their ſeveral counſels they unboſom ſhall 
To loves miſtook ; and ſo be mock'd withal, 
Upon the next occaſion that we meet, 
With viſages diſplay'd, to talk, and greet. 
Ros. But ſhall we dance, if they defire us to't? 
PRIN. No; to the death, we will not move a foot: 
Nor to their penn'd ſpeech render we no grace: 
But, while 'tis ſpoke, each turn away her face.“ 
BoyErT. Why, that contempt will Kill the ſpeak⸗ 
er's heart, 
And quite divorce his memory ſrom his part. 


4 her face. The firſt folio, and the quarto, 1598, have — 
Fr _ CorreQed by the editor of the ſecond folio, MAros!. 
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Prin. Therefore I do i it; and. make no doubt, 
The reſt will ne'er come in, if he be out. 
There's no ſuch ſport, as ſport by ſport o'erthrown ; 
To make theirs ours, aud ours none but our own : 
So ſhall we ſlay, mocking intended game; 
And they, well mock'd, depart away with ſhame. 
| Trumpets ſound within, 
Boyer. The trumpet ſounds; be malſk'd, the 
maſkers come. [ The ladies maſh. 


Enter the King, BIRON, LONGAVILLE, and DUMAiN, 


in Ruſſian habits, and maſked; Morh, Muſicians, 
and Attendants, 


Morn. All hail, the riclieft beauties on the earth! 
BovrT. Beaaties no richer than rich taffata. $ 


MoTH. A holy parcel of the faireſt dames, 
The ladies turn their backs to him. 
That ever turn'd their bach -t mortal views ! 


BIRON. Tlieir eyes, villain, their eyes. 


MoTH. That ever turn'd their eyes to mortal views ! 
Out— | 


Bovtt. True; out, indeed. 


| —— will ne'er come in,] The quatto, 1598, and the folio, 
1623, read — will er. The correction was made in. the ſecond 
lis, MALONE. 


b Beauties no ricker than rick taffata.)] i. e. the taffata maſks they 
wore to conceal themſelves. All the editors concur to give this 


line to Biron; but, furely, very abſurdly: for he's one of the zea 
lous admirers, and hardly would make fuch an inference. Boyet 
Is ſneering at the parade of their addreſs, is in the ſecret of the la- 
dies ſtratagem, and makes himſelf ſport at che abſurdity of their 
proem, in complimentiag their beauty, when they were maſkd. It 
therefore comes from him with the utmoſt propriety. 

THEOBALD, 


Yor. VI. Y 


% 
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MoTH. Out of your favours, heavenly ſpirits, vouch. 
afe 

Not to 1 

BIRON. Once to behold, rogue. 

MoTH. Once to behold with your ſun-beamed eyes, 
with your ſun-beamed czes— 

BovytT. They will not anſwer to that epithet ; 
You were beſt call it, daughter-beamed eyes, 


MoTH. They do not mark me, and that brings 
me out. 


BiroN. Is this your perfectneſs? be gone, you 
rogue. 
Ros. What would theſe ſtrangers? know their 
minds, Boyet: | 
If they do ſpeak our language, 'tis our will 
That ſome plain man recount their purpoſes : 
Know what they would. 
BoreT. What would you with the princeſs? 
BinON. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation. 
Ros. What would they, ſay they ? 
BoyET. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation, 
Ros. Why, that they have; and bid them ſo be 
gone. 
BorET. She ſays, you have it, and you may be 
gone. 
KING. Say to her, we have meaſur d many miles, 
To tread a meaſure with her on this graſs. 
BoyET. They lay, that they have meaſur'd many 
a a mile, 
To tread a meaſure ? with you on this graſs. 


7 To tread a meaſure — ] The meaſures were dances ſolemn and 


low. They were performed at court, aud at Public entertainment of Vo 


ich. 


eur 


Mn. 


of 
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Ros. It is not fo: alk them, how many inches 
Is in one mile: if they have meaſur'd many, 
The mealure then of one is eaſily told. 
BoyeET. If, to come hither you have meaſur'd 
miles, 
And many miles; the princeſs bids you tell, 
How many inches do fill up one mile, 
BinoN, Tell her, we meaſure them by weary 
ſteps. 
BoyET. She hears herſelf. 
Ros. How many weary ſteps, 
Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile? 
BIRON. We number nothing that we ſpend for 
ou; 
Our duty 15 ſo rich, lo infinite, 


the ſocieties of law and equity, at their halls, on particular occaſions, 
It was formerly not deemed inconliſtent with propriety even for the 
graveſt perſons to join in them; and accordingly at the revels which 
were celebrated at the inns of court, it has not been unuſual for 
the firſt charaQers in the law to become performers in treading the 
meaſures, See Dugdale's me POT Sir John Davies, in 
his poem called Orch-ſtra, 1662, delcribes them in this manner: 
« But, after theſe, as men more civil grew, 
© He did more grave and ſolemn meaſures frame : 
« With fuch fair order and proportion true, 
« And correſpondence ev'ry way ihe ſame, 
« That no fault-hnding eye did ever blame, 
For every eye was moved at che fight, 
« With ſober wond'ring and with ſweet delight. 
„% Not thoſe young ſtudents of the heavenly book, 
„% Atlas the great, Prometheus the wile, 
« Which on the flars did all their life-time look, 
« Could ever find ſuch meaſure in the ſkies, 
„So full of change, and rare varieues ; 
% Yet all the feet whercon theſe meaſures go, 
% Are only ſpondces, ſolemn, grave, and ſiow, ' 


REED, 


See Beatrice's deſcription of this dauce in Muck. ad about Nothing, 
Vol. VI. p. 252. MALOXNE. | | 
12 
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That we may do it ſtill without accompt. 
Vouchſaſe to ſhow the ſunſhine of your ſace, 
That we, like ſavages, may worſhip it. 
Ros. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 
KING. Bleſſed are clouds, to do as ſuch clouds 
do! 
Vouchſaſe, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars, “ 10 
{ſhine 
( Thoſe clouds remov'd,) upon our wat'ry eyne. 
Ros. O vain petitioner! beg a greater matter; 
Thou now requeſt'it but moon-ſhine in the water, 
KING. Then, in our meaſure do but vouchſafe one 
change: 
Thou bid'ſi me beg; this begging is not ſtrange. 
Ros. Play, muſick, then: nay, yon mull do it 
_ Joon. | [ Muſick plays. 
Not yet; — no dance:—thus change I like the moon, 
KING. Will you not dance? How come you thus 
eftrang'd ? | 
Ros. You took the moon at full; but now ſhe's 
chang'd. 
KING. Yet ſtill ſhe is che moon, and I the man.“ 
The muſick plays; vouchſafe ſome motion to it. 
Ros. Our ears vouchſafe it. | 
KING. But yourlegs ſhould do it, 
Ros. Since you are ſtrangers, and come here by 
Chance, 
We'll not be nice: take hands; — we will not dance. 


8 Vouchſafe, bright moon, and theſe thy flars,] When queen Eli- 
zabeth aſked an ambaſiador how he liked her ladies, It is hard, 
ſaid he, 70 judge of ſtars in the preſence of the ſun. JOHNSON. 


9 —— the man.] 1 ſuſpeR, that a line which rbimed with this, 
has been loſt, MALONE, 
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Kixno. Why take we hands then? 
Ros. Only to part friends :— 
Court'ſy, ſweet hearts ;* and ſo the meaſure ends. 
KING. More meaſure of this meaſure; be not nice. 
Ros. We can afford no more at ſuch a price. 
KIxd. Prize you yourſelves; What buys your 
company ? 
Ros. Your ablence only. 
KING. That can never be. 
Ros Then cannot we be bought: and ſo adien; 
Twice to your viſor, and half once to you! 
KING. If you deny to dance, let's hold more chat. 
Ros. In private then. | 
KING. I am beſt pleas'd with that. 
| They converſe apart. 
BIRON. White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word 
with thee. 
Prin, Honey, and milk, and fugar; there is 
three. 
BIRON. Nay then, two treys, (an if you grow 
ſo nice, ) 
Metheglin, wort, and malmfey ;—Well run, dice!“ 
There's half a dozen {weets. | 
PRIN. | Seventh ſweet, adieu! 
Since you can cog,“ I'll play no more with you. 
Birnon. One word in lecret, 
Prin. Let it, not be ſweet. 
Bixox. Thou griev'ſt my gall. 


© Court'fied when you have and kiſs d—.”" MALONE, 


3 Slece You can cog,] To cog, fignifics to fa the dice, and to 
falfify narrative, or to lye. Jonxsox. 


2 FE ſweet hearts; ] See Tempeſt: Vol. IV. p. 40. 


Y 3 
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Prin. Gall ? bitter. 
BI RON. Therefore meet. 
[ They converſe apart. 
Dum. Will you vouchſafe with me to change a 
word ? 
Mar. Name it. 
Duu. Fair lady.— 
Mas. Say you ſo? Fair lord, — 
Take that for your fair lady. 
Dou. Pleaſe it you, 
As much in private, and I'll bid adieu. 
[ They converſe apart. 
KATH. What, was your viſor made without a 
tongue ? | 
Lonc. I know the reaſon, lady, why you aſk, 
KaTH. O, for your reaſon ! quickly, fir; I long, 
Loxc. You havea double tongue within your malk, 
And would afford my ſpeechleſs viſor half. 


KAiH. Veal, quoth the Dutchman ;*—ls notveal 


| a calf? 
Long. A calf, fair lady? 
KATH. No, a fair lord calf. 
Loxc. Let's part the word. | 
KATH. No, I'll not be your half: 
Take ail, and wean it; it may prove an 0x. 
Lons, Look, how you butt yourſelf in theſe 
ſharp mocks ! 
Will you give horns, chaſte lady? do not ſo. 
KaTH. Then die a calf, before your horns do 
grow. 


4 Veal, quotk the Dutchman;] I ſuppoſe by veal, ſhe means well, 
ſounded as foreigners uſually pronounce that word; and introduced 
merely for the ſake of the ſubſequent queſtion, MALONE, 


0 


t 
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Lonc. One word in private with you, ere I die. 


KATH. Bleat ſoftly then, the butcher hears you cry. 
| They converſe apart. 
BoyeT. The tongues of mocking wenches are as 
keen 
As is the razor's edge inviſible, 
Cutting a ſmaller hair than may be ſeen; 
Above the ſenſe of ſenſe: ſo ſenſible 
Seemeth their conference; their conceits have 


wings, 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thonght, ſwifter 
things.“ 
Ros. Not one word more, my maids ; break off, 
break off. 


BIRON. By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure ſcoff! 


KING, Farewel, mad wenches; you have imple 
wits. 


[ Exeunt King, Lords, MoTa. Muſick, and at- 
tendants. 


PRIN. Twenty adieus, my frozen Muſcovites.— 
Are theſe the breed of wits ſo wonder'd at? 
Bor ET. Tapers they are, with your ſweet breaths 
puff'd out. 
Ros. Well-liking wits* they have; groſs, groſs; 
fat, fat. 


PRIx. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout! 


7 Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, ſwiſter things, } Mr. 
Ritſfon obſerves, that, for the ſake of meaſure, the word bullets 
ſhould be omitted. STEEVENS. 


6 Well-liking wits —] Well-liking is the ſame as embonpoint. So, 
in Job, xxxix. 4. — Their young ones art in good liking. * 
STEEVENS« 


Y 4 
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Will they not, think you, hang themſelves to night? 
Or ever, but in viſors, ſhow their faces? 
This pert Birou was out of countenance quite, 
Ros. O! they were all' in lamentable caſes! 
The king was weepiug-ripe for a good word. 
Prin. Biron did wear himſelf out of all ſuit. 
Mak. Dumain was at my lervice, and his {word: 
No point, quuth I;? my ſervant ſtraight was mute, 
Kath. Lord Longaville ſaid, I came o'er his 


heart ; I 

And trow you, what he callPd me? lu 

PIN. Qualm, perhaps, 3 
KATH. Yes, in good faith. | 

Prin. Go, ſickneſs as thou art! - 

Ros. Well, better wits have worn plain ſtatute— th 

Caps. 8 ö 70 


6 O! thry were all, &c.]- O, which is not found in the firſt 
quaito or iolio, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. 

« MALONE, 

7 No point, quoth I;] Point in French is an adverb of negation; 

but, if properly ſpoken, is not {ounded like the point of a ſword. 


A quibble, however, is intended. From this and the other pailages 64 
it appears, that either our author was not well acquainted with the y 
. pronuuciation of the Fiench language, or it was different formerly I; 


from what it 1s at preſent. 
The former ſuppohiion appears to me much the more probable 
of the two. 

Inn The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606, Philomuſus ſays -— “ Tit, 
lit, tit, non poynte; non debet feri, &c. See alſo Florio's Italian 
Did. 1598, in v. „ Punto, — never a Whit; — no point, as the 
Frenchmen ſay.” MALONE. 


8 — better wits have worn plain flatute-caps. ] This line is not 
univerſally underſtood, becauſe every reader does not know that a 
ſtatute cap is part of the academical habit. Lady Roſaline declares 
that her expectation was diſappointed by theſe courtly ſtudents, and 
that better wits might be found in the common places of education. 

X ; JOHNSON, 


nl, and wc Fo wed I wet O&A 


_ 
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But will you hear? the king is my love ſworn. 

Prin. And quick Biron hath plighted faith to me, 
KATH, And Longaville was for my ſervice born, 
Man. Dumain is mine, as ſure as bark on tree. 


Woollen caps were enjoiued by act of parliament, in the year 157r, 
the 13th of queen Elizabeth. «© Belides the bills paſled into acts 
this parliament, there was one which I judge not amils to be taken 
notice of — it concerned the queen's care for einployment for her 
poor fort of ſubjedts. It was for continuance of making and wear— 
ing woollen caps, in behalf of the trade of cappers: providing, that 
all above the age of ſix years, (except the nobility and ſome othets ) 
ſhould on ſabbath days and holy days, wear caps of wool, knit, 
thicked, and dreſt in England, upon penalty of ten groats.“ 
Strype's Annals of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. II. p. 74. Grev. 


This act may account for the diflinguiſhing mark of Mother 
Red-cap. I have oblerved that mention is made of this ſign by 
ſome of our ancient pamphleteers and playwriters, as far back as 
the date of the act referred to by Dr. Grey. If that your cap be 
wool became a proverbial ſaying. So, in Hans Beerpot, a comedy, 
1618; | 
„ You ſhall not flinch; if that your cap be wool, 
„% You ſhall along.” STEEVENS. 


I think my own interpretation of this paſſage is right. JOHNSON, 


Probably the meaning is — better wits may bs found among the 
citizens, who are not in general remarkable for ſallies of imagina- 
tion. In Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 1605, Mrs. Mulligrub ſays, 
* —— though my huſband be a citizen, and his cap's made of woot, 
yet J have wit.” Again, in the Family of Love, 1608; * 'Tis a 
law enacted by the common»council of flatute-caps. 

Again, in Newes from Hell, brought by the Devil's Carrier, 1606 : 

„% in a bowling alley in a flat cap like a ſhop-kerper, " 

That theſe ſumptuary laws, which didated the form and materials 
of caps, the dimenſions of rufls, and the length of ſwords, were 
executed with great exadneſs but little difcretioa, by a ſet of people 
placed at the principal avenues of the city, may be known from the 
following curious paſlage in a letter from Lord Talbot to the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, June 1580. The French Imbahdore, Mounſwer 
Mouiſer, ridinge to take the ayer, in his returne cam thowrowe 
Smithfield ; and ther, at the bars, was Reayed by thos officers that 
litteth 40 cut ſourds, by reaſon his raper was longer than the ſtatute : 
He was in a great feaurie, and dreawe his raper. In the meane 
ſealon my Lord Heury Scamore cam, and ſo ſteayed the matt.“ Hir 
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Boyer. Madam, and pretty miſtreſſes, give ear: 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their own ſhapes; for it can never be, 
They will digeſt this harſh indignity. 

Prin, Will they return? 
> BVOYkT, They will, they will, God knows; 

And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows; 

Therefore, change favours; and, when they repair, 
Blow like {weet roles in this ſummer air. 


Pkix. How blow? how blow? ſpeak to be un- 
derſtood. 


Bovrr. Fair ladies, malk'd, are roſes in their 
bud: 


Diſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhown, 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roſes blown.“ 


Majeſtie is greatlie ofended with the ofiſers, in that they wanted juge- 
ment. See Lodge's 1!luſ{rations of Britiſh Hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 228. 
STEEVENS, 
The fiatute mentioned by Dr. Grey was repealed in the year 
1597. The epithet by which theſe ſtatute caps are deſcribed, 
& plain ſtatute caps, induces me to believe the interpretation given 
in the preceding note by Mr. Steevens, the true one. The king and 
his lords probably wore hats adorned with feathers. So they are 
repreſeuted in the print prefixed to this play in Mr. Rowe's edition, 
probably from ſome flage tradition, MALOXNE, 
9 Fair ladies, maſk'd, are roſes in their bud: 

Diſmaj#'d, their damaſu ſweet commixture ſhown, 

Are angels vailing clouds, or roſes blown. ] This firange non- 
ſenſe, made worſe by the juw.bling together aud tranſpoſing the 
lines, I direded Mr. Theobald to read thus: 

Fair ladies maſſ{'d are roſes in their bud: 

Or angels veil'd in clouds: are roſe; blown, 

Diſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhown. 

But he, willing to ſhow how well he could improve a thought, 

would print it: 

Or angel-veiling clouds 
i. e. clouds which veil angels: and by this means gave us, as the 
old proverb ſays, à cloud for a Juno. It was Shakſpeare's purpoſe 
to compare a fine lady to au angel; it was Mr, Theobald's chance 
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Prin. Avaunt, perplexity! What ſhall we do, 
If they return in their own ſhapes to woo? 


Ros. Good madam, if by me you'll be advis'd, 
Let's mock them till, as well known, as diſguis'd: 
Let us complain to them what fools were here, 
Diſguis'dlike Mulcovites, in ſhapeleſs gear;“ 


to compare her to a cloud; and perhaps the ill-bred reader will ſay 
a lucky one. However, I ſuppoſed the poet could never be ſo non- 
ſenlical as to compare @ maſked lady to a cloud, though he might 
compare her maſk to one. The Oxford editor, who had the ad- 
vantage both of this emendation and criticiſm, is a great deal more 
ſubtile and refined, and ſays it ſhould not be 

— angels veil'd in clouds, 
but 

—— angels vailing clouds, e 
i, e. capping the ſun as they go by him, juſt as a man vails his 
bonnet, WARBURTON, 


I know uot why Sir T. Hanmer's explanation ſhould be treated 
with ſo much contempt, or why vailing clouds ſhould be capping 
the ſun. Ladies unmaſk'd, ſays Boyet, are like angels vailing clouds, 
or letting thoſe clouds which obſcured their brighiueſs, ſink from 
before them. What is there in this abſurd or contemptible? 

JOHNSON. 


Holinſhed's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. gr. ſays: „The Britains be- 
gan to avale the hills where they had lodged." i. e. they began to 
deſcend the hills, or come down from them to meet their enemies. 
If Shakſpeare uſes the word vailing in this ſenſe, the meaning is — 
Angels deſcending from clouds which concealed their, beauties; but 
Dr. Johnſon's expoſition may be better. TOLLET, 


To avale comes from the Fr, aval [Terme de batelier ] Down, 
downward, down thevſtream. 80, in the French Roman? de ls 
Roſe, v. 1415: 

„% L'eaue aloit aval, faiſant 
+ Son melodieux & plaiſant. 

Again, in Lanecham's Narrative of Queen Elizabeth's Entertain= 
ment at Kenelworth-Caſtle, 1575: © —— as on a ſea-thore when 
the water is avait d. , STEEVENS, | 


2 — ſhapeleſs gear; ] Skhapeleſs, for uncouth, or what Shakſpeare 
elle where calls difſuſed, WARBURTON, 


a 
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And wonder, what they were; and to whatend 
Their ſhallow ſhows, and prologue vilely penn'd, 
And their rough carriage ſo ridiculous, 
Should be preſented at our tent to us. 

BovET. Ladies, withdraw; the gallants are at 

hand, | | 
Prin. Whip to our tents, as roes run over land, 
[ Exeunt PRINcESss,“ Ros. KATH. and Marra, 


Enter the King, BI RON, LONGAVILLE, and Dua, 
in their proper habits, 
KING. Fair fir, God fave you! Where is the prin- 
ceſs? ; 
Boyer. Gone to her tent: Pleaſe it your majeſſy, 
Command me any lervice to her thither? 
KING. That ſhe vouchſafe me audience for one 
word. | 
Boy ET. Iwill; and ſo will ſhe, I know, my lord. 
Exit. 
BIRON. This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons 
peas : * 
And utters it again when God doth pleaſe ; 


3 Excunt Princeſs, kc, ) Mr. Theobald ends the fourth ad here, 
Jonxsox. 


4 — pecks uf wit, as pigeons peas;] This expreſſion is pro- 
verbial : 
„ Children pick up words as pigeons peas, 
„% And utter them again as God ſhall pleaſe.” 
See Ray's Colledtion. STEEVENS. 


Pecks is the reading of the firſt quarto. The folio has — picks. 
That pecks is the true reading, is aſcertained by one of Naſhe's 
trads; Chriſt's Tears over Jeruſalem, 1594: „The ſower ſcattered 
ſome ſeede by the highway fide, which the foules of che ayre pect's 
up.” MALONE., 


re. 
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He is wit's pedler; and retails his wares 

At wakes, and waſſels, meetings, markets, fairs; 
And we that {ell by groſs, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow. 
This gallant pins the wenches on his fleeve; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve: 

He can carve too, and liſp: * Why, this is he, 
That kiſs'd away his hand in courteſy; 

This is the ape of form, monſieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms; nay, he can ſing 

A mean molt meanly ; “ and, in uſhering, 


| —— waſſels,] Weſſels were meetings of ruftic mirth and ig« 

temperance. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: ry 
CC —Þ Antony 
© Leave thy laſcivious waſſels"' 

See note on Macheth, AR I. ſc. vii. STEEVENS. 

Warts heal, that is, be of health, was a ſalutation firſt uſed by the 
lady Rowena to King Vortiger, Afterwards it became a cuſtom in 
villages, on new year's eve and twelith-night, to carry a Waſſe! or 
Waiſſail bowl from houſe to houſe, which was preſented with the 
Saxon words above mentioned. Hence in procels of time waſſel 
ſignified intemperance in drinking, and alſo a meeting for the pur- 
poſe of feſtivity. MALONE. 

6 He can carve too, and liſp: ] The charaQer of Boyet, as drawn 
by Biron, repreſents an accompliſhed ſquire of the days of Chivalry, 
particulary in the inſtances here noted. — Le jeune Ecuyer ap- 
prenoit long-temps dans le ſilence cet art de bien parler, lorſqu'en 
qualité d'Ecuyer TRANCHANT, il étoit debout dans les repas & 
dans les ſeſtins, occupe a couper les viandes avec la proprete, Laddreſſe 
& I'flegance convenables, & à les faire diſtribuer aux nobles con- 
vives dont il étoit environné. Joinville, dans ſa jeuneſſe, avoit 
rempli a la cour de Saint Louis cet office, qui, dans les maiſons des 
Souverains, Etoit quelquefois exerce par leurs propres enfans. 
Memoires ſur Uancienne Chevalerie, Tom. I. p. 16, HExLgy. 

I cannot cog, (ſays Falſtaff in The Merry Wives of Windſor,) and 
ſay, thou art this and that, like à many of theſe liſping hawthorn 
buds, that come like women in men's apparel —.” On the ſubje& 
of carving ſee Vol. V. p. 39, n. 5. MALONE, 

7 4A mean moſt meanly; &c.] The mean, in mulic, is the tenor. 


So, Bacon; 4 The weble cuttech the air fo ſharp, as it returnetl 
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Mend him who can: the ladies call lim, ſweet ; 
The ſtairs, as he treads on them, kils his feet: 
Jhis is the flower thatimiles on every one, 

To ſhow his teeth as white as whales bone : * 


too ſwift to make the ſound equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 
the ſweeteſt, ” 
Again, in Herod and Antipater, 1622: 
© Thus ſing we deſcant on one plain-ſong, kill; 
«« Four parts in one; the mean excluded quite. 
Again, in Drayton's Baron's Wars. Cant. iii. 
«© The baſe and treble married to the mean. STEEvVENs. 


Þ — , ulile as whales one:] As white as whale's bone is a 
proverbial comparilon 1 in the old poets, In The Faery Queen, B. III. 
6. „ Ne 258 

„% Whoſe face did ſeem as clear as cryſtal None, 

« And eke, through feare, as white as whales bone. 
And in L. Surrey, fol. 14, edit. 1567: 

„might perceive a wolf, as white as whales lone, 

© A fairer beatt of freſher hue, beheld I never none." 

Skelton joins the whales bone with the brighteſt precious Rones, 

in deſcribing che polition of Pallas: 
© A hundred ſteppes mouating to the halle, 
„% One of jalper, another of whales bone; 
« Of diamautes, pointed by the r1okky walle, 
Crowne of Lawrell, p. 24. edit. 1736. T. WARTON, 


— es whales bore: | The Saxon genitive caſe, So, in A Mid- 
Summer- Night s Dream : 

„ Swifter than the moones ſphere,” 

It ſhould be remember'd that ſome of our ancient writers ſup- 
poſed ivory to be part of the bones of a whale. The ſame fimile 
occurs in the old black letter romance of r Eglamoure of Artoys, 
no date: 

© The eile had no chylde but one, 
« A mayden as white as whales bone. 
Again, in the ancient metrical romance of PIO Tſembras, bl. I. 
no date: 
„ His wyfe as white as whales bone.“ 
Again, in The Squir of Low Degree, bl. I. no date: 
„% Lady as white as whales bone. 
Again, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599: 
++ —his herrings which were as white as whales bone, &c. 
| STEEVENS. 


This white whale his bone, now ſuperſeded by ivory, was the 
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And conſciences, that will not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 


KinG. A bliſter on his ſweet tongue, with my 
heart, 


That put Armado's page out of his part! 


Enter the Princeſs, herd by BoytET; RosALIXE, 
MARIA, KATHARINE, and attendants. 


/ 1 i 
BIRON. See where it comes !—Behaviour, what 
wert thou, 
Till this man ſhow'd thee? and whatart thou now ?? 


Kixnc. All hail, ſweet madam, and fair time of 
day! 

Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive. 

KING. Conſtrue my ſpeeches better, if you may. 

Pkin. Then with me better, I will give you leave. 


tooth of the Horſe-whale, Morſe, or Walrus, as appears by King 
Alfred's preface to his Saxon tranſlation of Oraſius. 
HotT Wurrx. 


9 —— Bchaviour, what wert thou, 

Till this man ſhow'd thee? and what art thou now? ] Theſe are 
two wonderfully fine lines, intimating that what courts call man- 
ners, and value themſelves ſo much upon teaching, as a thing no 
where elſe to be learnt, is a modeſt filent accompliſhment under the 
diretion of nature and common ſenſe, which does its othce in 
promoting ſocial life without being taken notice of. But that when 
it degenerates into ſhow and parade, it becomes an unmanly con- 
temptible quality. WARBURTON. 


What is told in this note is undoubtedly true, but is not com- 
prized in the quotation. JOHNSON, 


Till this man ſhow'd thee? ] The old copies read — © Till this 
mad man, kc. STEEVENS. 


An error of the preſs. The word med muſt be ſtruck out. 
M. Maso. 
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Kinc. We came to viſit you; and purpoſe now 


Tolead you to our court : vouchſafe it then, 


PRIN. This field ſhall hold me; and ſo hold 


your VOW: 


Nor God, nor I, delight in perjur'd men. 


KinG. Rebuke me not for that which you pro- 


voke; 
The virtue of your eye muſt break my oath, * 


Prin. You nickname virtue: vice you ſhould 


have ſpoke; | 
For virtue's office never breaks men's troth, 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 
As the unſullied lily, I proteſt, „ 
A world of torments though I ſhould endure, 
I would not yield to be your houſe's gueſt : 
So much I hate a breaking-caule to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow'd with integrity. 
KING. O, you have liv'd in defolation here, 
Unſeen, unviſited, much to our ſhame. 
PRIN. Not fo, my lord; it is not fo, I ſwear; 


We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſant game; 


A meſs of Ruſſians left us but of late. 
King. How, madam? Ruſſians? 


PRIN. Ay, in truth, my lord; 


Trim gallants, full of courtſhip, and of ſtate. 
Ros. Madam, ſpeak true: Alt is not ſo my lord; 

My lady, (to the manner of the days.) 

In courteſy, gives undeſerving praiſe.“ 


® The virtue of your eye muſt break my oath. | I believe our author 
means that the virtue, in which word goodneſs and power are both 
compriſed, muſt diſſolve the obligation of the oath. The princeſs, 


#n her anſwer, takes the moſt invidious part of the ambiguity. 


JOHNSON, 


3 My lady, (ts the manner of the days,) 
In courteſy, gives undeſerving praiſe, ] To the manner of the 


— < 


id 
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We four, indeed, confronted were with four 

In Ruſhan habit: here they ſtay'd an hour, 

And talk'd apace; and in that hour, my lord, 

They did not bleſs us with one happy word. 

dare not call them fools ; but this I think, 

When they are thirſty, fools would fain have drink. 
BIRON. This jeſt is dry to me. — Fair, gentle 

ſweet, | 
Your wit makes wiſe things fooliſh : when we greet' 
With eyes beſt ſeeing heaven's fiery eye, 


By light we loſe light: Your capacity 


Is of that nature, that to your huge ſtore 
Wile things ſeem fooliſh, and rich things but poor, 


Ros. This proves you wiſe and rich; for in my 
eye, — 
BitoN. I am a fool, and full of poverty. 


day, means according to the manner of the times, — Gives un de- 
ſerving praiſe, means praiſe to what does not deſerve it. 
* M. MASON. 


4 Fair, gentle ſweet, | The word ſair, which is wanting in the. 
two elder copies, was reſtored by the ſecond folio, Mr. Malone 
reads — My geutle ſweet.” | 

% My fair, ſweet honey monarch” occurs in this very ſcene, 
p. 349. STEEVENS. 


Sweet is generally uſed as a ſubſtantive by our author, in bis 
addreſſes to ladies. So, in The Winter's Tale: 
25 When you ſpeak, ſweet, 
„ [I'd have you do it ever. 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice : by” 
„% And now, good ſweet, fay thy epinion. 
Again, in Othello : 
40 O, my ſweet, 
„% T prattle out of tune. 7 | 
The editor of the ſecond folio, with leſs probability, (as it ap- 
pears to me, ) reads — fair, gentle, ſweet. MALONE. 


6. 


s ———— when we greet, &c.] This is a very lofty and elegant 
compliment. JOHNSON. 


Vol. VII. < 
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Ros. But that you take what doth to you belong, 1 
j It were a fault to ſnatch words from my tongue. 
= BiRON. O, I am yours, and all that I poſſeſs. J 
Ros. All the fool mine? | 
BI RON. I cannot give you leſs. 1 
Ros. Which of the viſors was it, that you wore? 
Binox. Where? when? what viſor? why demand 
you this? 6 
Ros. There, then, that viſor; that ſuperfluous 
cale, „ A 
That hid the worſe, and ſhow'd the better face. * 
Kix. We are deſcried: they'll mock us now 
| downright. 
Dum. Let us confeſs, and turn it to a jeſt. 0 
Prin. Amaz'd, my lord? Why looks your high- 1 
neſs ſad? | * 
Ros. Help, hold his brows! he'll ſwoon! Why 
look you pale? 
Sea - ſick, I think, coming from Muſcovy. 5 
Binox. Thus pour the flars down plagues for 
perjury. | 
Can any face of braſs hold longer out | 
Here ſtand I, lady; dart thy {kill at me; bay 
Bruiſe me with ſcorn, confound me with a flout; an 
Thruſt thy ſharp wit quite through my ignorance; 8 
Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit; 4 
And ] will wiſh thee never more to dance, No 
Nor never more in Ruſſian habit wait. | 
O! never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, | thi 
Nor to the motion of a {chool-boy's tongue : wri 
Nor never come in viſor to my friend; bo 
Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper's ſong: ter 


— my friend; ] i. e. miſtreſs. . So, in Meaſure for Meaſurt : 
„ he hath got his friend with child. STEEVENS., * 


Or 
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Taffata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, | 
Three-pil'd hyperboles, “ ſpruce affectation,“ 
Figures pedantical; theſe ſummer-flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 
I do forſwear them: and J here proteſt, 
By this white glove, (how white the hand, 
God knows!) | 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſs'd 
In ruſlet yeas, and honeſt kerſey noes: 
And, to begin, wench, —ſo God help me, la! 
My love to thee 1s ſound, ſans crack or flaw. 
Ros. Sans SANS, I pray you.“ 
BIRON. Yet I have a trick 
Of the old rage: bear with me, 1 am fick ; 
I'll leave it by degrees. Soft, let us fee ;— 
Write, Lord have mercy on us,“ on thoſe three; 


6 Three-pil'd kyperboles,] A metaphor from the file of velvet. 
So, in The Winter's Tale, Autolycus ſays : 
« I have worn three-pile.* STEEVENS. 


7 — ſpruce alketation, | The old copies read — aſſedlion. 
STEEVENS. 


The modern editors read — aſſefation, There is no need of 
change, We already in this play have had aſſection ſor afettation ; 
— * witty without affefion.” The word was uſed by our author 
and his contemporaries, as a quadriſyllable; and the rhyme ſuch 
as they thought ſufficient, MALONE. 


In The Merry Wives of Windſor the word afefation occurs, and 
was moſt certainly deſigned to occur-again in the preſeat inſtance. 
No ear can be ſatisfied with fuch rhymes as effefion and oftentations 

TY STEEVENS. 


' Þ Sans SANS, I Pray you. ] It is ſcarce worth remarking, that, 
he conceit here is obſcured by the punQuatica, It ſhould be 
written Sans SANS, i. e. without SANS; without French words: an 
ale dation of which Biron had been guilty in the laſt line of his 
ſpeech, though juſt before he had forſworn all affefation in phraſes, 
terms, &c. TyYRWHITT, 


9 Write, Lord have mercy on us,] This was the inſcription put 
upon the door of the houſes infeded with the plague, to which Bi- 
ron compares the love of himſelf and his companions; and purſuing 
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They are infected, in their hearts it lies; 

They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes: 
T helſe lords are viſited; you are not free, 

For the Lord's tokens on you do I ſee. 


Prin. No, they are free, that gave theſe tokens 
to Us. 


BIRON. Our ſtates are forfeit, ſeek not to undo 
us. h 


Ros. Itis not ſo; For how can this be true, 
That you ſtand forfeit, being thoſe that ſue? ? 


BiroN. Peace; for I will not have to do with you, 
Ros. Nor ſhall not, if I do as I intend. 


BIRON. Speak for yourſelves, my wit is at an end, 


the metaphor finds the tokens likewiſe on the ladies. The tokens of 
the plague are the firſt ſpots or diſcoloratious, by which the infec- 
tion is known to be received. JOHNSON. 
So, in Hiſtriomaſitx, 1610: 
© It is as dangerous to read his name on a play-door, a3 a krint- 
ed bill on a plague-door. 
Again, in The Whore of Babylon, 1607 : 
„% Have tokens ſtamp'd on them to make them known, 
«© More dreadful than the bills that preach the plague." 
Again, in More Fools Yet, a colledion of Epigrams by R. S. 1610: 
© To declare the inſedtion for his fin, 
„ A croſſe is ſet without, there's none within.“ 
Again, ibid: 0 
„% But by the way he ſaw and much reſpeded 
„% A doore belonging to a houſe jafeced, 
© Whereon was plac'd (as tis the cuſtom ſtill) 
„% The Lord have merey on us: this ſad bill 
©« The fot perus'd —." STEEVENS. 


So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Charatters, 1632: 

© Lord have mercy on us may well ſtand over their doors, for 
debt is a moſt dangerous city peftilence.” MALONE. 

9 —— how can this be true, 

That you Hand forfeit, being thoſe that ſue; ] That is, how can 
thoſe be liable to forfeiture that begin the proceſs, The jeſt lies 
in the ambiguity of ſue, which ſignifies to proſecute by law, or tis 
offer a petition, JOHNSON, } | 
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KinNG. Teach us, ſweet madam, for our rude 
tranſgreſſion 
Some fair excuſe. 
PIN. ; The faireſt is confeſſion. 
Were you not here, but even now, diſguis'd? 
KING. Madam, I was. 


PRIN. And were you well advis'd ?* * 
KING. I was, fair madam. : 
Prin. When you then were here, 


What did you whiſper in your lady's ear? 
KING, That more than all the world I did reſpect 
Nr. ; RE: 
Prin. When ſhe ſhall challenge this, you will 
reject her. | 
KING, Upon mine honour, no. 
PRIN. Peace, peace, forbear; 
Your oath once broke, you force not to forſwear.“ 
KING. Deſpiſe me, when Ibreak this oath of mine, 
Prin. Iwill; and therefore keep it: Kofaline, 
What did the Ruſſian whiſper in your ear? 
Ros. Madam, he ſwore, that he did hold me dear 
As precious eye- ſight; and did value me 
Above this world: adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elle die my lover. 
PRIN. God give thee joy of him! the noble lord 
Moſt honourably doth uphold his word, 


* — well advis'd?] ji. e. ading with ſufficient. deliberation, 
So, in The Comedy of Errors: | | 
«© My liege I am advis'd in what I ſay.” STrxzvens. 

3 — you force not to forfwear. ] You force, not is the ſame with 
you mate no difficulty. This is a very juſt obſervation, The crime 
which has been once committed, is committed again with leſs re- 
luctance. JOHNSON. 

D S0, Fin Warner's Albion's England, B. X. ch. 59: 
© he forged not to hide how he did err. „ S$TLLVENG, 


2 3 


/ 
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_ KinG, What mean you madam? by my life, my T 
troth, 1 
I never ſwore this lady ſuch an oath, 

Ros. By heaven, you did; and to confirm itplain, 

You gave me this: but take it, fir, again. 
KING. My faith, and this, the princeſs I did give; Ji 
I knew her by this jewel on her ſleeve. 
PRIN. Pardon, me, fir, this jewel did ſhe wear; 


And lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear:.— fa 
What; will you have me, or your pearl again? | 
Bixox. Neither of either; ? Iremit both twain, — h 


I ſee the trick on't ;—Here was a conſent, * 

(Knowing aforehand of our merriment, ) 

To daſh i like a Chriſtmas comedy: 

Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſe-man, ſome {light 
zany, * 

Some mumble-n2ws, ſome rrencher-knight, : ſome 
Dick, 

That ſmiles his cheek in years; 7 and knows the 
trick | 


=_ 


= SN 


3 Neither of either; ] This ſeems to have been a common expref. 
ſion in our author's time. It occurs in The London Prodigal, 1605, 
and other comedies. MALONE., 

Y 4 a conſent, ] i. e. @ conſfiracy. So, in King Henry Vl. 
art I: | 


jd SY 0 — 6 _ & = - 


© —— the ſtars 
„% That have conſented to king Henry's death, 
; STEEVENS, 
F —— zany, ] A zany is a buffoon, a merry Andrew, a grofs 
mimic. So, in Marſton's 1nſatiate Counteſs, 1613: 
V [ung — 
© To every ſeuerall zanie's inſtrument. 
Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602: 
% Laughs them to ſcorn, as man doth buſy apes, 
„When they will zany men. STEEVENS, 
„eine trencher-knight,] See the followigg page: 
% And ſtand between her back, fir, and the fire, 
* Holding a trencher, ' — Kc. MALONE, 
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To make my lady laugh, when ſhe's diſpos'd, 
Told our intents before: which once diſclos'd, | 


9 —— ſome Dick, — | 
That ſmiles his cheek in years; ] Mr. Theobald ſays, he cannot 
or his heart, comprehend the' meaning of this phraſe. It was not his 
heart but his head that ſtood in his way. In years, ſignifies, into 
wrinkles, So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
« With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.“ 
See the note on that line — -But the Oxford editor was in the 
fame caſe, and ſo alters it to flcers. WARBURTON, 


Webſter, in his Dutcheſs of Mal, makes Caſtruchio declare of 
his lady: „She cannot endure merry company, for ſhe ſays much 
Jaughing fills her too full of the wrinkle.” Farm. | 


Again, in Lingua, or the Combat of the Tongue, &c. 1607: 
- +%+ That light and quick, with wrinkled laughter painted.“ 
Again, in Twelfth Night: « — he doth ſmile his cheek into more 
lines than is in the new map,” &c. STIEEVENS. 


The old _ read — in yeeres, Jeers, the preſent emendation, 
which I propoſed ſome time ago, I have fince obſerved, was made 
by Mr. Theobald. Dr. Warburton endeavours to ſupport the old 
reading, by explaining years to mean wrinkles, which belong alike 
to laughter and old age. But allowing the word to be uſed in that 
licentious ſenſe, ſurely our author would have written, not in, 
but into, years—1. e. into wrinkles, as in a paſſage quoted by Mr. 
Steevens from Twelfth-Night :- he does ſmile his cheek into more 
lines than is in the new map, &c, The change being only that of 
a ſingle letter for another nearly reſembling it, 1 have placed jrers 
(formerly ſpelt jeeres) in my text. The words — jeer, out, and 
mock, were much more in uſe in our author's time than at preſent, 
In Othello, 1622, the former word is uſed exadlly as here: 

„ And mark the jeers, the gibes, and notable ſcorus, 

„ That dwell in every, region of his face. | 

Out-roaring Dick was a celebrated finger, who, with William 
Wimbars, is ſaid by Henry Chettle, in his KIND HArTS DREAME, 
to have got twenty ſhillings a day by ſinging at Braintree fair, in 
Efſex, Perhaps this itinerant droll was here in our author's thoughts, 
This circumſtance adds ſome ſupport to the emendation now made. 
From the following paſſage in Sir Joln Oldcaftle, 1600, it ſeems 
to have been a common term for a noiſy ſwaggerer: 
„O he, fir, he's a deſperate Dick indeed; 

© Bar him your houſe.” 
Again, in Kemp's Nine daies Wonder, &c. 4to. 1600: 

„% A boy arm'd with a poking flick 

+ Will dare to challenge cutting Dick. " 


Z4 
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The ladies did change favours; and then we, 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of ſhe. 
Nov, to our perjury to add more terror, 
We are again forſworn ; in will, and error. 
Much upon this it is:—And might not you,“ 
| [ To Bovxx, 
Foreſtal our ſport, to make us thus untrue ? 
Do not you know my lady's ſoot by the ſquire,“ 
And laugh upon the apple of ber eye? 
And itand between her back, fir, and the fire, 
Holding a trencher, jeſting merrily ? 


Again, in The Epifile Dedicatorie to Nalbe's Have with you t9 


Saffron Walden, 1596: „ nor Dick Swaſh, or Deſperate Dick, 
that's ſuch a terrible cutter at a chine of beef, and devoures more 
meat at ordinaries in diſcourſing of his fraies, and deep acting of 
his flaſhing and hewing, than would ſerve half a dozen brewers 
draymen. MALONE. 


As the aptitude of my quotation from Twelftk#® Night is queſ- 
tioned, I ſhall defend it, and without much effort; for Mr. Malone 
himſelf muſt, on recolleQion, allow that in, throughout the plays 
of Shakſpeare, is often uſed for into. Thus, in K. Richard III: 

„But firſt, I'll turn yon fellow in his grave.“ 
I really conceived this uſage of the prepoſition zn, to have been 
too frequent to need exemplitication. STEEVENS. 


$ in will, and error. 


Muck upon this it is: — And might not you, ] I believe this paſſage 
ſhould be read thus: 


in will and error, 
Boyet. Muck upon this it is, 825 
Biron. And might not you, &c. JOHNSON. 

In will, and error. i. e. firſt in will, and afterwards in error. 
| MUSGRAVE. 


9 - by the ſquire,] From eſquierre, French, a rule, or ſquare. 


The ſenſe is nearly the ſame as that of the proverbial expreſſion iu 
our own language, ke hath got the length of her foot; i. e. he hath 
humoured her ſo long that he cau perſuade her to what he pleaſes. 
| HEATH, 
Squire in our author's time was the common term for a rule, See 
Minſbeu's Dif. in v. The word occurs again in The Winter's Tale. 
MALONE 


9 wo 
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You put our page out: Go, you are allow'd;“ 
Die when you will, a ſmock ſhall be your ſhrowd. 
You leer upon me, do you? there's an eye, 
Wounds like a leaden {word. 
BOYET., Full merrily 
Hath this brave manage, this career, been run, 
BIRON. Lo, he is tilting ſtraight ! Peace; I have 
| done. 


Enter CosrARD. 


Welcome, pure wit! thou parteſt a fair fray. 
CosT. O Lord, fir, they would know, 

Whether three worthies ſhall come in, or no. 
Bixon. What, are there but three? 


Cost. No, fir; but it is vara fine, 
For every one purſents three. 
BIRON, And three times thrice is nine. 


CosT. Not ſo, fir; under correction, fir; I hope, 
it is not ſo: 
You cannot beg us,“ fir, I. can aſſure you, fir; we 
know what we Andr: - 


— 


2 — Go, you are allow'd;] 1. e. you may ſay what you will; 
you are a licenſed fool, a common jeſter. So, in Twelfth Nights 
© There is no Lander in an allow'd fool. WARBURTON, 


3 Rath this brave manage, | The old copy has manager. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Theobald. MALONE, 


4 You cannot beg us,] That is, we are not fools; ; our next rela- 
tions cannot beg the wardſhip of our perſons and fortunes. One of 
the legal teſts of a natural is to try whether he cau number, 

Jonxsox. 

It is the wardſhip of Lunatic is not Tdeots that devolves upon the 
next relations, Shakſpeare, perhaps, as well as Dr. Johaſon, was 
not aware of the diſtindion. Douce. 


It was not the next relation only who begg'd the wardſhip of an 
ideot. A rich fool was begg'd by a lord of the king; and the 
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I hope, fir, three times thrice, fir, — 

BIRON. Is not nine. 

CosrT. Under correction, fir, we know whereuntil 
it doth amount. 

BIRON. By Jove, I always took three threes for 

nine. 

CosT. O Lord, fir, it were pity you ſhould get 
your living by reckoning, ſir. 

BI RON. How much is it? 

Cosr. O Lord, fir, the parties themſelves, the 


actors, fir, will ſhow whereuntil it doth amount: 


for my own part, I am, as they ſay, but to par- 
fect one man,—c'en one poor man; Pompion the 
great, fir. 


BIRON. Art thou one of the worthies ? 


Cost. It pleaſed them, to think me worthy of 
Pompion the great: for mine own part, I know 
not the degree of the worthy; but I am to ſtand 
for him. 


BiroN. Go, bid them prepare. 


lord coming to another nobleman's houſe, the fool ſaw the picture 

of a fool in the hangings, which he cut out; and being chidden for 

it, anſwered, you have more cauſe to love me for it; for if my lord 

had ſeen the picture of the fool in the hangings, he would certainly 
have begg'd them of the king, as he did my lands. 

Cabinet of Mirth, 1674. 

RITSON, 

4 — one man, — een one poor man;] The old copies read — in 
one poor man. For the emendation I am anſwerable, The ſame 
miſtake has happened in ſeyeral places in our author's plays. See my 
note on All's Well that ends Vell, Ad I. ſc. iii. —+< You are ſhal- 
low, madam,” &c. MALONE, 

I Enow not the degree of the worthy ; 15. This is a ſtroke of 
fatire which, to this hour, has loſt nothing of its force, Few per- 
formers are ſolicitous about the hiſtory of the character they are to 
x-preſent. STEEVENS., 
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Cosr. We will turn it finely off, fir; we will take 


ſome care. Exit COSTARD. 
KING. Biron, they will ſhame us, let them not 
approach. 


BInON. We are ſhame-proof, my lord: and 'tis 
ſome policy 


To have one ſhow worle than the king's and his 
company. 
KiNG. I ſay, they ſhall not come. | 
PRIN. Nay, my good lord, let me o'er-rule you 
now; 
That ſport belt pleaſes, that doth leaſt know how: 
Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 
Die in the zeal of them which it preſents, 
Their form confounded makes moſt form in mirth ; * 


When great things labouring periſh in their birth,” 


6 That ſport beſt pleaſes, which doth leaſt know how 7 
Where zeal ſtrives to conlent, and the contents 
Die in the zeal of them which it preſents, 
Their form, &c.) The old copies read — of that which it pre- 
ſents. STEE VERS. 


The third line may be read better thus: 
— the contents 
Die in the zeal of him which them preſents. 

This ſentiment of the Princeſs is very natural, but leſs generous 
than that of the Amazonian Queen, who ſays, on a like occaſion, 
iu The Midſummer-Night's Dream: 

„% love not to ſee wretchednrſs o'ercharg'd, 
& Nor duty in his ſervice periſhin g. JOHNSON. 


This paſſage, as it ſtands, is unintelligible, — Johnſon's amend- 
ment makes it grammatical, but does not make it ſenſe. What 
does he mean by the contents which die in the zeal of him who 
preſents them? The word content, when ſignifying an allegion of 
the mind, has no plural. Perhaps we ſhould read thus: — 

Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the content 
Lies in the zeal of thoſe which it preſent — 

A ſimilar ſentiment, and on a fimilar occaſion, occurs in 4 
Midſummer Night's Dream, when Philoſtrate ſays of the play they 
vere about to exhibit : 
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BiroN. A right deſcription of our ſport, my lord, 


It is nothing, | 

Unleſs you can find ſport. in their intents 
Exiremely trete d, and conn'd with cruel pain, 
To do you ſervice. M. Maso. 


The quarto, 1598, and the ſolio, 1623, read — of thet which it 
preſents. The context, I think, clearly ſhows that them (which, az 
the pallage is unintelligible in its original form, I have ventured to 
ſubſtitute, ) was the poet's word, Which for who is common in our 


author; So, (to give one inſtance out of many,) in The Merchant - 


of Venice, 

“% — A Civil doQor, 

„Mich did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me. 

and y® and y* were eaſily confounded : nor is the falſe concord in. 
troduced by this reading | of them who preſents it,] any objedtion 
to it; for every page of theſe plays furniſhes us with examples of 
the ſame kind. So dies in the preſent line, for thus the old copy 
reads; though here, and in almoſt every other paſlage where a 
fmilar corruption occurs, I have followed the example of my pre- 
decellors, and corrected the error, Where rhymes or metre, how- 
ever, are concerned, it is impoſſible. Thus we muſt ſtill read in 
Cymbeline, lies, as in the line before us, preſents; 

© And Phcebus 'gins to riſe. 

„% His ſteeds to water at thoſe ſprings 

«© On chalic'd flowers that lies. 
Again, in the play before us: 

© That in this ſpleen ridiculous appears, 

„ To check their folly, paſſion's ſolemn fears. 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice : 

„% Whole own hard dealings teaches them ſuſpect. 
Dr, Johnſon would read — 

Die in the zeal of him which them preſents. 

But him was not, I believe, abbreviated in old Mſs. and therefore 
not likely to have been confounded with that. 

The word it, I believe, refers. to ſport. That ſport, ſays the 
princeſs, pleaſes beſt, where the aftors are leaft ſkilful; where tal 
ſtrives to pleaſe, and the contents, or, (as theſe exhibitions are imme- 
diately afterwards called) great things, great attempts, periſh in the 
very att of being produced, from the ardent zeal of thoſe who preſent 
the fportive entertainment, To *« prejent a play” is {till the phraſe 
of the theatre. It however may refer to contents, and that word 
may mean tie moſt material part of the exhibition. MALONE. 


7 —— labouring periſh in their birth. ] Labouring here means, in 
#he aft of parturition, So Roſcommon: 
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Enter ARMADO.“ 


Anu. Anointed, I implore ſo much expence of 
thy royal ſweet breath as will utter a brace of 
words. 

[ ARMADO converſes with the KING, and delivers 
him a paper. | 

Prin. Doth this man ſerve God? 

BixoN. Why aſk you? 

PrIN. He ſpeaks not like a man of God's mak- 

ing. 

An. That's all one, my fair, ſweet, honey mo- 
narch: for, I proteſt, the ſchookmatter 3 is exceed- 
ing fantaſtical; too, too vain; too, too vain: But 
we will put it, as they ſay, to fortuna della guerra. 

I wiſh you the peace of mind, moſt royal couple- 
ment !? | [ Exit ARMADO. 

KING. Here is like to be a good preſence of wor- 
thies: He preſents Hector of Troy; the ſwain, 

Pompey the great; the pariſh curate, Alexander; 

Armado's page, Hercules; the pedant, Judas Mac- 

chabzus. 

And if theſe four worthies * in their firſt ſhow 
thrive, 

Theſe four will change habits, and preſent the 
other five. 


* 


ore 


the : 
tal „ The mountain labour'd, and a mouſe was born. 

ne- MALONB. 
the 8 Enter Armado.] The old copies read — Enter Braggart. 

ent STEEVENS. 
rale 9 I wiſh you the peace of mind, moſt royal couplement! ] This fin- 
ord gular word is again uſed by our author in his 21ſt Sonnet: 


„% Making a couplement of proud compare — MALONE. 


And if theſe four worthies, &c.] Theſe two lines might have 
been deſigned as a ridicule on the concluſion of Selimus, à tragedy, 
1394 : 


— 
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Biron. There is five in the firſt ſhow. 

KING. You are deceiv'd, 'tis not lo. 

BinON. The pedant, the braggart, the hedge. 
prieſt, the fool, and the boy:— 
Abate a throw-at novum; and the whole world 


again, 
Cannot prick out five ſuch, take each one in his 
vein. * | 
KING. The ſhip is under ſail, and here ſhe comes 
amain. | 


¶ Seats brought for the Kine, PrINCtss, C. 


re Tf this firſt part, gentles, do like you well, 
«© The ſecond part ſhall greater murders tell.“ 
STEEVEXS, 


I rather think Shakſpeare alludes to the ſhifts to which the afors 
were reduced in the old theatres, one perſon often performing two 
or three parts. MALONE. 


3 Abate a throw at novum;] Novum (or novem) appears from the 
following paſlage in Green's Art of Legerdemain, 1612, to have 
been ſome game at dice: „ The principal uſe of them (the dice) 
is at novum, &c, Again, in The Bell-man of London, by Decker, 
5th edit. 1640: „The principal uſe of langrets is at nooum ; for 
ſo long as a payre of bard cater treas be walking, ſo long can you 
caſt neither 5 nor g for without cater treay, 5 or g, you can never 
come. Again, in A Woman never Vex'd: © What ware deal you 
in? cards, dice, bowls, or pigeon-holes; ſort them yourſelves, either 
pallage, novum, or mum-chance.' STEEVENS. 


Abate throw — is the reading of the original and authentick co- 
Pies; the quarto, 1598, and the folio, 1623. 


A bare throw, Kc. was an arbitrary alteration made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. I have added only the article, which 
ſeems to have been inadvertently omitted. I ſuppoſe the meaning 
is, Except or put the chance of the dice out of the queſtion, and 
the world cannot produce five ſuch as theſe. Abate, from the Fr. 
abatre, is uſed again by our author, in the ſame ſenſe, in All's wel 
that ends well : 

„  ÞD thoſe 'bated, that inherit but the fall 
„ Of the laſt monarchy, " 
* A bare throw at novum is to me unintelligible, MALONF. 


A Cannot prick out, &c.] Dr. Grey propoſes to read — ict out. 


NI. 
out. 
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Pageant of the Nine Worthies. 
Enter CoSTARD arm'd, for Pompey. 


Cosr. 1 Pompey am, 


BoYET. You lie, you are not he. 
Cosr. I Pompey am,—— 
BOYET. With libbard's head on knee.“ 


So, in King Henry IF. P. I: „ Could the world pick thee out three 
ſuch enemies again?“ The old reading, however, may be right. 
To prick out, is a phraſe ſtill in uſe among gardeners. To prick 
may likewiſe have reference to vein. STEEVENS. 


Pick is the reading of the quarto, 1598: Cannot prick out, - that 
of the folio, 1623. Our author uſes the ſame phraſe in his 20th 
Sonnet, in the ſame ſenſe; — cannot point out by a funflure or mark. 
Again, in Julius Ceſar: : 

„% Will you be frick'd in number of our friends?“ 
MALONE. 


To prick out, means to chooſe out, or to mark as choſen. The 
word in this ſenſe, frequently occurs in the Second Part of King 
Henry IV. where Falſtaff receives his recruits from Juſtice Shallow: 

% Here's Wart —Shall I prick him, Sir John? 
« A woman's tailor, Sir — ſhall I prick him? 
„ Shadow will ſerve for ſummer. Prick him.” 
M, MASON. 


Pageant of the Nine Worthies.] In MS. Harl. 2057, p. 31. is 
„ The order of a ſhowe intended to be made Aug. f, 1621. 

„% Firſt, 2 woodmen, K&c. 

© St. George fighting with the dragon. 

% The q worthies in compleat armor with crownes of gould on 
their heads, every one having his eſquires to beare before him his 
ſhield and penon of armes, dreſſed according as theſe lords were 
accuſtomed to be: 3 Aſſaralits, 3 Inſidels, 3 Chriſtians. 

« Aſter them, a Fame, to declare the rare virtues and noble 
deedes of the 9 worthye women. 

Such a pageant as this, we may ſuppoſe it was the deſign of 
Shakſpeare to ridicule. STEEVENS. 


© This ſort of proceſſion was the uſual recreation of our anceſtors 
at Chriſtmas and other feſtive ſeaſons. Such things, being chielly 
plotted and compoſed by ignorant people, were ſeldom committed 
to writing, at leaſt with the view of preſervation, aad are of courſe 
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BIRON. Well ſaid, old mocker; I muſt needs he 
friends with the. 

Cosr. I Pompey am, Pompey ſurnam'd the big, — 

Dum. The great. 

Cost. It is great, fir ;,—Pompey ſurnam'd the great; 
That oft in field, with targe and ſhield, did make my 

foe to ſweat : 

And, travelling along this coaſt, I here am come by 


chance ; 

And lay my arms before the legs of this ſweet laſs of 
France. 

If your ladyſhip would ſay Thanks Pompey, I had 
done, 


Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 
Cosr. Tis not fo much worth; but, I hope, I 
was perfect: I made a little fault in, great. 


rarely diſcovered in the reſearches of even the moſt induſtrious au- 
tiquaries. And it is certain that nothing of the kind ( except the 
ſpeeches in this ſcene, which were intended to burleſque them) ever 
appeared in print. This obſervation belongs to Mr. Riiſon, who 
has printed a genuine ſpecimen of the poetry and manner of this 
rude and ancient drama, from an original manuſcript of Edward 
the Fourth's time. { Tanner's MSS. 407.) REtD. 


6 With libbard's heat on wy This alludes to the old heroic 
habits, which on the knees and ſhoulders had uſually, by way of 
ornament, the reſemblance of a leopard's or lion's head, 
WARBURTON, 

The libbard, as ſome of the old Rog gloſſaties inſorm us, i 
the male of the panther. 

This ornament is mentioned in Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606: 

„ —pollſet cuppes carved with libbard's faces, and lyon's heads 


with ſpouts in their mouths, to let out the pollet-ale molt artiſts, 


cially.” 
Again, in the metrical chronicle of Robert de Brunne : 
„Upon his ſhoulders a ſhelde of ſtele. 
© With the 4 libbards painted wele.” STEEVENS. 
See Maſquine in Cotgrave's Diftionary: „ The repreſentation of 


« lyou's head, &c. upon the elbow, or kuee of ſome old falhioned 
garments. TOLLEST. 


E 


ned 
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Box. My hat to a half, penny, Fonper proves 
the bell Worthy. 


Enter NATHANIEL arm'd, ſor Alexander. 


NaTH. When in the world I liv'd, T was the world's 
commander ; 
By eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, I ſpread my conquering 
might : 
My *ſcutcheon plain declares, that I am Aliſander, 
BoyeET, Your nole ſays, no, you are not; for it 
ſtands too right.“ 
BIRON. Your nole ſmells, no, in this, moſt ten- 
der-Imelling knight. 
Prin. 'Theconqueroris dilmay'd; 3 good 
Alexander. 
NATH. When in the world I liv'd, Twas the world's 
commander: 
Bovrr. Moſt true, 'tis right; you were ſo, Ali— 
ſander, 
BIRON. Pompey the great, 
CosT. Your ſervant, and Coſtard, 
Binox. Take away the conqueror, take away 
Aliſander. 
Cos. O, fir, [ To NATH. ] you have overthrown 
Aliſander the conqueror! You will be ſcraped out 
of the painted cloth for this: your hon, that holds 
his poll-ax fitting on a cloſe-{tool, * will be given 


7 it ſtands too right.] It ſhould be remembered, to reliſh 
this joke, that the head of Alexauder was obliquely placed on his 
moulders. STEEVENS. 


8 lion, that holds his poll-ax filling on @ cloſe-ſiool, | This 


alludes to the arms given in the old hiſtory of The Nine Werthzes, 
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to Ajax: he will be the ninth worthy. A con- 
queror, and afeard to ſpeak! run away for ſhame, 
Aliſander. | NATH. retzres.] There, an't ſhall pleaſe 

ou; a fooliſh mild man; an honeſt man, look you, 
and ſoon daſh'd! He is a marvellous good neigh- 
bour, inſooth: and a very good bowler : but, for 
Aliſander, alas, you fee, how 'tis; —a little o'er: 
parted :* —But there are worthies a coming will 
{peak their mind in ſome other fort. 


PRIN. Stand aſide, good Pompey. 


to „ Alexander, the which did beare geules, a lion or, ſeiante in « 


ckayer, holding a battle-ax argent. Leigh's Accidence of Armory, 
1579, Pp. 23. TOLLET. 


9 — A-jax:] There is a conceit of Ajax and & jakes, Jonxsox. 


This conceit, paltry as it is, was uſed by Ben Jonſon, and 
Camden tbe antiquary. Ben, among his Epigrams, has theſe two 
lines : 

« And I could wiſh, for their cternis'd ſakes, 
„% My muſe had plough'd with his that ſung A-jax.”" 

So, Camden, in his Remains, having mentioned the French word 
pet, ſays, „ Enquire, if you underſtand it not, of Cloacina's chap- 
lains, or ſuch as are well rcad in A-jax. " 

Again, in The Maſlive, &c. a collection of epigrams aud fatires: 
no date: 

© To thee, brave John, my book I dedicate, 
© That wilt from A-jax with thy force defend it.“ 

See alſo Sir John Harrington's New Diſcourſe of a ſtale Subje?, 
called, the Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596; his Anatomie of the Me- 
lamorphoſed Ajax, no date; and Ulyſſes upon Ajax, 1596. All 
theſe performances are founded on the ſame conceit of Ajax and 
A jakes. To the firſt of them a licenſe was refuſed, and the author 
was forbid the court for writing it. His own copy of it, with 
MSS. notes and illuſtrations, and a MS. dedication to Thomas 
Markham, Eſq. is now before me. STEEVENS, 


See alſo Dodſley's Collectien of Old Plays, Vol. IX. p. 133. 
edition 1780. REED. 


2 — @ liftle o'cr-parted: } That is, the part or character allotted 
go him in this piece is too conſiderable. MALOXE. 
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Enter HOLOFERNES arm'd, for Judas, and MoTH 
arm'd, for Hercules. 


Hor. Great Hercules is preſented by this imp, 
Whoſe club kil'd Cerberus, that three-headed 
canus ; 
And, when he was a babe, a child, a ſhrimp, 
Thus did he flrangle ſerpents in his manus: 
Quoniam, he ſeemeth in minority; 
Ergo, I come with this apology. — 
Keep ſome ſtate in thy exit, and vaniſh, 4 
Exit Morx. 
Hol. Judas I am, — 
Dum. A Judas ! 
Hor. Not Iſcariot, fir. 
Judas Iam, ycleped Machabeus. 
Dum. Judas Machabzus clipt, is plain Jadas. 
Bino. A kiſling traitor :—How art thou prov'd 
Judas ? 
Hol. Judas I am,— 
Dum. The more ſhame for you, Judas. 
Hor. What mean you, fir? 
BoyeT. To make Judas hang himſelf. 
Hor. Begin, fir; you are my elder. 
BIRON. Well follow'd: Judas was hang'd on au 
elder. 
Hor. I will not be put out of countenance, 
BIRON. Becauſe thou halt no face. 
Hol. What is this? 
Boyer. A cittern head.“ 


A cittern head.] So, in Fancies Cate and Noble, 1638: 
© A cittern-beaded gew = gaw.” Again, in Decker's Match 
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Dum. The head of a bodkin. 
BikoN. A death's face in a ring. 


Loxs. The face of an old Roman coin, ſcarce 
ſeen. 


Bovrr. The pummel of Czſar's faulchion, 
Dum. The carv'd-bone face on a flaſk. * 
BikON. St. George's half-cheek in a brooch. 
Dum. Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 
BIRON. Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth- 
| drawer: 

And now, forward; for we have put thee in coun— 

tenance. 

Hor. You have put me out of countenance. 
BiroN. Falſe; we have given thee faces. 
Hol. But you have out-fac'd them all. 
BIR ON. An thou werta lion, we would do ſo, 


BovET. Therefore, as he is, an aſs, let him go. 
And ſo adien, ſweet Jude! nay, why doſt thou ſlay? 


Dum. For the latter end of his name. 


BIRON. For the aſs to the Jude; give it him :— 
Judas, away. 


me in London, 1631: „ Fiddling on a cittern with a man's broken 
head at it.” Again, in Ford's Lover's Melancholy, 1629: hope 
the chronicles will rear me one day for a head-piece — 

© Of woodcock without brains in it; barbers ſhall wear thee on 
their citterns, &c. STEEVENS. 


4 


and Juliet: 
ce 


like powder in a ſrilleſs ſoldier's faſt, 
„ Is fet on fire. 
Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1609 : 
«© Keep a light match in cock; wear flaſk and touch-box.“ 
| | STIIVIXS. 


on @ flaſk. ] i. e. a ſoldier's powder-horn. So, in Rome 


fa 
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Hor. This is not generous, not gentle, not hum- 
ble. | 

BoyET. A light for monſieur Judas: it grows 
dark, he may ſtumble. 

PRIN. Alas poor Machabzus, how hath he been 
baited ! | 


Enter ARMADO arm'd, for HeQor. 


Binox. Hide thy head, Achilles, here comes 
Hector in arms. 

Dum. Though my mocks come home by me, I 
will now be merry, hy 

KING. Hector was but a Trojan“ in reſpect of 

this. 

Bor ET. But is this Hector? 

Dum. I think, Hector was not fo clean-timber'd. 

Lons. His leg is too big for Hector. 

Dum. More calf, certain. - 

BoyET. No; he is beſt indued in the ſmall. 

BIRON. This cannot be Hector. 

Dou. He's a god or a painter; for he makes 
faces. 

ARM. The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, —— 

Dux. A gilt nutmeg. 

BIRON. A lemon. 


S Heflor was but @ Trojan —] A Trojan, I believe, was in the 
time of Shakſpeare, a cant term ſor a thief. So, in K. Henry IV. 
P. I: „ Tut there are other Trojans that thou dream'ſt not of, a 
ke. Again, in this ſcene, ++ — unleſs you play the 40% Trojan, 
ke, STEEVERS. | 

6 —— of lances ] i. e. of lance-men. 80, in another of our 
author's plays: 

« And turn our impreſt lances in our eyes. STEEVENS. 
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Loxs. Stuck with cloves. $ 

Dum. No, cloven.“ 

ARM. Peace! 

The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, the heir of Ilton ; 

A man ſo breail'd, that certain he would. fight, yea,? 
From morn till night, out of his pavilion 

J am that flower, — | 

Dou. That mint. 

LONG. That columbine. 

ARM. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue, 

Loxs. I mult rather give it the rein; for it runs 
againſt Hector. 

Dum. Ay, and HeQor's a greyhound, 

Arm. The ſweet war-man is dead and rotten ; 
ſweet chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: 
when he breath'd, he was a man—But I will for- 
ward with my device: Sweet royalty, [% the Prin- 
cels. | beitow on me the ſenſe of hearing. 

[ BiRON whiſpers COSTARD. 


6 Stuck with cloves. ] An orange uch with cloves appears to 
have been a common new-year's gift. So, Ben Jonſon, in his 
Chrifimas Maſque: „ he has an orange and roſemary, but not a 
clove to ſtick in it.” A gilt nutmeg is meutioned in the ſame piece, 
and on the fame occalion. 

The uſe, however, of an orange, &c. may be aſcertained from 
The Second Boote of Notable Thinges by Thomas Lupton, 4to. bl. I: 
„ Wyne wyll be pleaſant in taſte and ſavour, if an orange or a Lymon 
(ſtickt round about with Cloavrs) be hanged within the vefſell that 
it touche not the wyne. And ſo the wyne wyil be preſerved from 
ſoyſtines and evyll ſavor.” SrEEVERS. | 

The quarto, 1598, reads — A gift nutmeg; and if a gilt nutmeg 
had not been mcutioned by Ben Joaſon, I ſhould have thought it 
right. So we ſay, a gift-horſe, &c. MALONE, 

7 he would fight, yea, ] Thus all the old copies. Theobald 
very plauſibly reads — he would fight ye; a common vulgariſin. 

| 2. STEEVENS- 


tl 
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Prin. Speak, brave Hector; we are much de- 


lighted. 
ARM. I do adore thy ſweet grace's ſlipper. 
Bor. Loves her by the foot. 
Dou. He may not by the yard. 
ArM. This Hedlor far ſurmounted Hannibal, — 


Cosr. The party is gone, fellow Hector, ſhe is 
gone ; ſhe is two months on her way. 


ARM. What meaneſt thou? 


Cosr. Faith, unleſs you play the honeſt Trojan, 
the poor wench is caſt away: ſhe's quick; the child 
brags in her belly already; tis yours. 

Ax. Doſt thou infamonize me among poten- 
tates? thou ſhalt die. 


Cosr. Then ſhall Hector be whipp'd, for Jaque- 
netta thatis quick by him ; and hang'd, for Pompey 
thatis dead by him. 

Dum. Moſt rare Pompey ! 

BoyET. Renowned Pompey! 

BIRON. Greater than great, great, great, great 
Pompey! Pompey the huge ! 

Dum. Hector trembles. 


BIRON. Pompey is mov'd :— More Ates, more 
Ates; “ ſtir them on! ſtir them on! 


Dum. Hector will challenge him. 


BIRON. Ay, if he have no more man's blood in's 
belly than will lan a flea. 


9 more * That i is, more inftigation, Ate was the 
miſchievous goddeſs that incited bloodſhed. JOHNSON, 
So, in K. John: 
+ An Ate, ſtirring him to war and ſtrife. STEEVENS, 
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ARM. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 

Cos. Iwill not fight with a pole, hke anorthern 
man; I'll flaſh; VII do it by the word: I pray 
you, let me borrow my arms ? again. 

Dum. Room for the incenſed worthies. 

Cost. Til do it in my ſhirt, 

Dun. Moſt relolute Pompey ! 

Mora. Maſter, let me take you a batton-hole 
lower. Do you not lee, Pompey is uncaſing for the 
combat? What mean you? you will loſe your re- 
putation. | 

ARM. Gentlemen, and ſoldiers, pardon me; I 
will not combat in my ſhirt. 

Dou. You may not deny it; Pompey hath made 
the challenge. 

ARM. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 

BIRON. What reaſon have you fort? 

AR. The naked truth of it is, 1 have no ſhirt; 
I go woolward for penance. 

BovEr. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome 

for want of linen: * fince when, Fil be ſworn, he 


2 — Uk: a northern man; | Vir Borealis, a clown. See Gloſlary 
to Urry's Chaucer. FARMER, 


3 my arms — ] The weapons and armour which he wore in 
the character of Pompey. JOHNSON, | 

4 it was enjoin'd him in Rome for want of linens &c, ] This 
may polhbly allude to a ſtory well known iu our author's time, to 
this etſet. A Spaniard at Rome falling in a duel, as he lay expiring, 
an intimate friend, by chance, came by, and offered him his beſt 
ſervices. The dying man told him he had but one requeſt to make 
him, but conjured him, by the memory of their paſt frieudſhip, 
Punctually to comply with it, which was not to ſuffer him to be 
ſtript, but to bury him as he lay, in the habit he then had on. 
When this was promiſed, the Spaniard cloſed his eyes, aud expired 
With great compoſure and reſignation. But his friend's curiolity 
Prevailing over his good fiith, he had him ftript, and found, tie 
his great ſurpriſe, that he was without a ſhirt. WARBURTON. 
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wore none, but a diſh-clont of Jaquenetta's; and 
that 'a wears next his heart, for a favour. 


Boyet. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome for want of linen: 
&c.] This is a plain reference to the following ſtory in Stowe's 
Annals, p. 98. (in the time of Edward the Coufeſlor.] ++ Next after 
this (king Edward's firſt cure of the king's evil) mine authors affirm, 
that a certain man, named Vifunius Spileorne, the ſon of Ulmore 
of Nutgarſhall, who, when he hewed timber in the wood of Bru- 
theullena, laying him down to ſleep after his ſore labour, the blood 
and humours of his head ſo congealed about his eyes, that he wag 
thereof blind, for the ſpace of ninetcen years; but then (as he had 
been moved in his {leep) he went woolward and bare-footed to many 
churches, in every of them to pray to God for help in his blind. 
neſs.” DR. GREY. | 

The ſame cuſtom is alluded to in an old colle&ion of Satyres, 
Epigrams, Kc. | 

© And when his ſhirt's a waſhing, then he muſt 

© Go woolward for the time; he ſcorns it, he, 

© That worth two {ſhirts his laundreſs ſhould him fee.® 
Again, in A Mrry Geſle of Robyn Hoode, bl. Il. no date: 

„% Barefoot, woolward have 1 hight, 

«© Thether for to go.“ | 

Again, in Powell's Hiſtory of Wales, 1584: „The Angles and 
Saxons ſlew 1000 prieſts and monks of Bangor, with a great number 
of lav-brethren, &c. who were come bare-footed and woolward to 
crave mercy, &c. STEEVENS. 


In Lodge's Incarnate Devils, 1596, we have the charafter of 4 
frwa/hbuckler: «++ His common courſe is to go always untruſt; ex- 
cept when his ſhirt is @ waſhing, and then he goes woolward, ” 

| FARMER, 


| Woolward — ] f have no ſhirt: IT go-woolward for penance.” 
The learned Dr. Grey, whoſe accurate knowledge of our old hifſ- 
torians has often thrown much light on Shakſpeare, ſuppoſes that 
this paſſage is a plain reference to a ſtory in Stowe's Annals, p. 98. 
But where is the conneGion or reſemblance between this monkiſh 
tale and the paſſage before us? There is nothing in the ſtory, as 
here related by Stowe, that would even put us in mind of this dia- 
logue between Boyet and Armado, except the fingular expreſſion 
go woolward; which, at the ſame time is not explained by the an- 
notator, nor illuſtrated by his quotation, To go woolward, I be- 
lieve, was a phraſe appropriated to pilgrims and penitentiaries. In 
this ſenſe it ſeems to be uſed in Pieret Plowman's Viſcons, Pall. xviii. 
fol. 96. b. edit. 1530: 
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Enter MERCADE. 

Mr. God ſave you, madam ! 

Prin. Welcome, Mercade ; 
But that thou interrupt'ſt our merriment. 
MR. I am ſorry, madam; for the news J bring, 
Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father. 

Prin. Dead, for my life. 

Mek. Even ſo; my tale is told. 

Biron. Worthies, away; the ſcene begins to 
cloud. 

Anu. For mine own part, I breathe free breath: 
J have ſeen the day of wrong through the little 
hole of diſcretion, ' and I will right myſelf like a 
ſoldier. [ Exeunt Worthies, 


«© Wolward and wetſhod went I forth after 
„ As a rechleſs reuke, that of no wo retcheth, 
© And yedeforth like a lorell,” &c. 

Skinner derives woo{ward from the Saxon wol, plague, ſecondarily 
any great diſireſs, and weard, toward. Thus, ſays he, it ſignifies, 
„ in magno diſcrimine & expeflatione magni mali conftitutus,” | rather 
think it! ſhould be written woolward, and that it means cloathed in 
wool, and not in linen. This appears, not only from Shakſpeare's 
context, but more particularly from a hiſtorian who relates the 
legend before cited, and whoſe words Stowe has evidently tranſlated. 
This is Ailred abbot of Rievaulx, who ſays, that dur blind man 
was admoniſhed, „ Ecclefias numero oftoginta nudis pedibus & 
ebſque linteis circumire. Dec. Scriptor. 392. 50. The ſame ſtory 
is told by William of Malmſbury, G. Reg. Angl. lib. ii. p. 91, 
edit. 1601. And in Caxton's Legenda Aurea, fol. 307. edit. 1493. 
By the way it appears, that Stowe's Vifunius Spileorne, ſou of 
Ulmore of Nutgarſhall, ought to be Wulwin, ſurnamed de Spilli- 
cote, fon of Wulmar de Lutegarſhelle, now Ludgerſhall: and the 
wood of Brutheullena is the toreſt of Bruelle, now called Brill, in 
Buckinghamſhice, T. WARTON. 

To this ſpeech in the old copy Boy. is preſixed, by which deſig- 
nation moſt of Moth's ſpeeches are marked. The name of Bachel 
is generally printed at length. It ſeems better ſuited to Armado's 
page than to Boyet, to whom it has been given in the modern cdi- 
tions. MALONE. Wt 

T I have ſeen the day of wrong through the little hole of diſcretion, ] 
This has no meaning. We ſhould read, the day of right, i. e. | 


of 
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KING. How fares your majeſty? 
Prin, Boyet, prepare; I will away to-night. 
KING. Madam, not ſo; I do belecch you, ſtay. 


PkIN. Prepare, I ſay.— I thank you, gracious lords, 
For all your fair endeavours; and entreat, 
Out of a new-{ad foul, that you vouchſafe 
In your rich wiſdom, to excule, or hide, 
The liberal“ oppoſition of our ſpirits ; 
If over-boldly we have borne ourſelves 
In the converſe of breath,“ your gentleneſs 


have ſeen that a day will come when I ſhall have juſtice done me, 
aud therefore I prudently reſerve myſelf for that time. 
WARBURTON, 


I believe it rather means, I have hitherto looked on the indignitircs 1 


have received, with the eyes of diſcretion, (i. e. not been too forward 
to reſent them) and ſhall inſiſt on ſuch ſatisfaflion as will not diſgrace 
my charatler, which is that of @ ſoldier. To have decided the 
quarrel in the manner propoſed by his autagonilt, would have been 
at once a derogation from the honour of a ſoldier, and the pride of 
a Spaniard. | | 

+ One may ſee day at a little hole,” 
tion: „ Day-light will peep through a liule hole, 

Again, in Churchyard's Charge, 1590. p. 9: 

« At little hoales the date is ſeen.” STEEVENS. 

The pallage is faulty; but Warburton has miſtaken the meaning 
of it, and the place in which the error lies. 

Armado means to ſay, in his affected ſtyle, that „ he had diſco- 
vered that he was wronged, and was determined to right himſelf 
as a ſoldier; ” and this meaning will be clearly exprelled it we read 
it thus, with a very flight alteration: © I have ſeen the day of 
wrong, through the little hole of diſcretion. M. Maso. 


6 — liberal — ] Free to exceſs. So, iu The Merchant of Venice: 
8 there they ſhow | 
„% Something too lileral. STEEVENS. 

7 In the converſe of breath, | Perhaps converſe may, in this line, 
mean interchange, JOHNSON, 

Converſe of breath means no more than converſatiou “ made up 
of breath,” as our author exprefles himſelf in Othellv, Thus allo 
in The Merchant of Venice : 

+ Therefore 1 ſcant this breathing court. STEEVENS. 


is a proverb in Ray's Collec- 
' 1a Kelly's. 
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Was guilty of it. —Farewell, worthy lord! 
A beavy heart bears not an humble tongue: * 
Excuſe me ſo, coming ſo ſhort of thanks 
For my great ſuit ſo ealily obtain'd. 
Kix. The extreme parts of time extremely form 
All cauſes to the purpoſe of his ſpeed; 
And often, at his very looſe, decides ? 
That which long procels could not arbitrate: 
And though the mourmng brow of progeny 
F orbid the ſmiling courtety of love, 
The holy ſuit which fain ir would convince; * 


® A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue: ] Thus all the edi. 
tions; but, ſurely. without either ſenſe or truth. None are more 
humble in ſpeech, than they who inner under any oppreſſion, The 
Priaceſs is deſiring her grief may apologize for her 1164 expreliin 
her obligations at large; and my corre tion is conformable to that 
ſentiment. Belldes, there is am antitheſis between lat) and nimble; 
but between keary and humble, there is none. THLOBALD., 


The following paſſage in King John, inclines me to diſpute the 
propriety of Mr. Theobald's emendatiou: 
© —— grief is proud, and makes his owner Hout.“ 
By humble, the princeſs ſcems to mean obſequiouſly thankful. 
STEEVENS. 


So, in The Merchant of Venice: 

4% Shall I bead low, and in a bondman's key 

© With bated breath, and whiſpering humbleneſs," &c 
A hcavy heart, ſays the princeſs, does not admit of that verbal 
obeiſauce which is paid by the huwble to thoſe whom they addieſs. 
Farewell therefore at once. MALONE. 


9 And often, at bis very looſe, decides, &c.] At his ven looſe, 
may mean, at the moment of his parting, i. e. of his getting looſe, or 
away from us. 

So in ſome ancient poem, of which I forgot to preſerve eicher 
the date or title: 

„% Envy diſcharging all her pois'nous darts, 
© The valiant mind is temper'd with that fire, 
« At her herce lobſe that weakly never parts, 
„But in deſpight Goth force her to reite. STEEVENS. 

2 w—— which fain it would convince; | We muſt read: 
which ſain would it convince; 
that is, the entreaties of love Which would fain een grief. 
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Yet, ſince love's argument was firſt on ſoot, 
Let not the cloud oi forrow Juille it 
From what it purpos'd ; fince, to wail friends loſt 
Is not by much {o wholeſome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 
Prin. Il underitaud you not; my gric!s are don- 
ble. ? 
BIRON. Honeſt plain words“ beſt pierce the ear 
01 griel;— 


so lady Macheth declares, „ That fhe will convince the clamber- 
lains with wine. JOHNSON. 

If Johnſon was right with reſpect to the meaning of this paſſage, 
I ſhould think that the words, as they now Rand, would expreſs it 
without the tranſpolition which he propoſes to make. Place a 
comma after the woid it, and fain it would convince, will hgaily 
the ſame as fain world convince it, — In reading, it is certain that a 
proper emphaſis will ſupply tlie place of that tranſpoſition, - But I 
believe. that the words which fain it would convince, mean only 
what it would with to ſucceed in obtaining, To concince is to 
overcome; and to prevail in a ſuit which was ftrongly denied, is a 
kind of conqueſt, M. Maso. 

3 1 underſtand you not; my grieſs are double. ] I ſuppoſe, ſhe 
means, 1. on account of the death of her father; 2. on account of 
not underſtanding the king's meaning, — A modern editor, | Mr. 
Capel!, | inſtead of dee, reads deaf; but the former is not at all 
likely to have been miſtaken, either by the eye or the ear, ſor the 
latter. MALONE. 

4 Honeft plain words, &c.] As it ſeems not very proper for Bi- 
ron to court the princeſs for the king in the king's preſence at this. 
critical moment, I believe the ſpeech is given to a wrong perſon. 
I read thus: 

Prin. I underfland you not, my griefs are double: 
Honeſt plain words beff pierce the ear of grief. 
King. And by theſe badges, &c. JOHNSON. 

Too many authors ſacrifice propriety to the conſequence of their 
principal character, into whoſe mouth they are willing to put more 
than juſtly belongs to him, or at leaſt the beſt things they have to 
ſay. The original ador of Biron, however, like Bottom in Ile 
Midſummer Night's Dream, might have wreſted this ſpeech from an 
inferior performer. 1 have been aſſured, that Mercutio's rhapſody 
concerning the tricks of Queen Mab, was put into the mouth of 
Romeo by the late Mr. Sheridan, as often as he himſelf performed 
that charaQer in Ireland. STESVENS. 
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For your fair ſakes have we neglect time, 
Play'd foul play with our oaths; your 
Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our hu 
Even to the oppoſed end of our intents: 
And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous, — 
As love is full of unbefitting ſtrains ; 

All wenton as a child, ſkipping, and vain ; 
Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye 
Full of itrange ſhapes, of habits, and of forms, ! 
Varving in ſubjects as the eye doth roll 

Jo every varied object in his glance: 

Which party-coated preſence of looſe love 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 

Have miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 


„ladies, 
urs 


Thoſe heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults, Br 
Wi 

In a former part of this ſcene Biron ſpeaks for the king and the Ta 
other lords, and being at length exhauſted, tells them, they muſt woo gi 
for themſelves. I believe, therefore, the old copies are right in this pr 
reſpect; but think with Dr. Johnſon that the line “ Honeſt,” &: bo 
belongs to the princeſs. MALONE. W 


5 Full of ſtrange ſhapes, of habits, and of forms, ] The old copies 
read — Full of ffraying ſhapes. Both the ſenſe and the metre appear 
to me to require the emendation which I ſuggeſted ſome time ago. 
« ſtrange ſhapes” might have been eaſily confounded by the car 
with the words that have been ſubſtituted in their room. In Cori— 
olanus we meet with a corruption of the ſame kind, which could 
only have ariſen in this way: 
6 Better to ſtarve 
„% Than crave the higher [hire] which firſt we do deſerve.” 
The following paſſages of our author will, I apprehend, fully 
lupport the correction that has been made: 
„% In him a plenitude of ſubtle matter, p 
« Applied io cautels, all ffrange forms receives. | 
Lover's Complaint, 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 1 
„che impreſſion of ſtrange kinds 
© Is form'd in them, by torce, by frahd, or kill.” 
In K. Henry V. 4to. 1600, we have — Forraging blood of French 1 
nobility, inſtead of Forrage in blood, &c. Mr. Capell, I Hud, has 
made the ſame emendaüon. Marox. 


a, 
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Suggeſted us © to make: Therefore, ladies, 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewiſe yours: we to ourſelves prove falſe, 
By being once falſe for ever to be true 
To thoſe that make us both, —fair ladies, yon: 
And even that falſehood, in itſelf a fin, 
Thus purifies itſelf, and turns to grace. 

Prin. We have receiv'd your letters, full of love; 
Your favours, the embaſſadors of love; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and array, 
As bombaſt, and as lining to the time: 


6 Suggeſted us —] That is, fempled us. JOHNSON, 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
„% Knowing that tender youth i is ſoon ſuggeſied.” Srrxvxxs. 
7 As bombaſt, and as lining to the time: | This line is obſcure. 
Bombaſt was a kind of looſe texture not unlike what is now called 
wadding, uſed to give the drefles of that time bulk and protube- 
rance, without much increaſe of weight; whence the ſame name is 
given to a tumour of words unſupported by ſolid ſentiment. The 
princeſs, therefore, ſays, that they conſidered this courtſhip as but 
bombaſt, as ſomething to fill out life, which not beiug cloſely united 
with it, might be thrown-away at pleaſure. JOHNSON. 
Prince Henry calls Falftall, — my ſweet creature of bomba. 
STFEVENS, 
We have receiv'd your letters full of love; 
Your favours the ambaſſadors of love; 
And in our maiden council rated them 
At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 
As bombaſt and as lining to the time: 
But more devout than theſe in our reſpedis, 
Have we not been, and therejore met your loves 
In their own faſhion, like à merriment. 
The fixth verſe being evidently corrupted, Dr, Warburton pro- 
poles to read: 
But more devout than this (ſave our reſpedts) 
Have we not bein; —— 
Dr. Johnſon prefers the conjecture of Sir Thomas Hanmer: 
But more devout than this, in our reſpetls. 
I would read, with leſs violence, I think, to the text, though 
with the alteration of two words : 
But more devout than theſe are your reſpeds 
Have we not ſecn, ws JYREWHITT, 
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But more devout than this, in our reſpects, 


Have we not been; and therefore met your loves 


In their own faſhion, like a merriment. 
Dum. Our letters, madam, ſhow'd much more 
than jeſt. 
Lo NG. So did our looks.“ 
Ros. We did not quote them ſo.“ 
KING. Now, at the lateſt minute of the hour, 
Grant us your loves. 
PRIN. A time, methinks, too ſhort 
To make a world-without-end bargain in : ? 
No, no, my lord, your grace is perjur'd much, 


The difficulty I believe ariſes only from Shakſpeare's remarkable 
poſition of his words, which my be thus conſtrued. — But we here 
not been more devout, or made a more ſerious matter of your letters 
and favours than theſe our r-ſpefs, or conſiderations and reckonings 
of them, are, and as we have juſt before ſaid, we rated them in eur 
maiden council at courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy. TOLLET, 

The quarto, 1598, reads, 

© But more devout than this our reſpects.“ 

There can be no doubt therefore that Sir T. Hanmer's conjec- 
ture is right. The word in, which the compoſitor inadvertently 
omitted, completes both the ſenſe and metre, MALONE. 

> We did not quote them ſo. ] The old copies read — coat. 

STFEVENS, 

We ſhould read -— quote, efteem, reckon ; though our old writers 

ſpelling by the ear, probably wrote — cole, as it was pronounced, 
JOHNSON, 

Cote is only the old ſpelling of quote. So again, in our poets 

Rage of Lucrece, 1594: 
„% Yea, the illiterate — 
„ Will cote my loathed treſpaſs in my looks.” MALONE. 

We did not quote em ſo, is, we did.not regard them as ſuch. So, 
in Hamlet: \ 

+ I'm ſorry that with better heed and judgement 
© I had not quoted him. See AR II. fc. i. SCEEVENS. 

9 To mate @ world-without-end bargain in:] This ſingular phraſe, 
which Shakſpeare borrowed probably from our liturgy, occuts 
again in his 57th Sonnet: 

% Nor dare I chide the worid-without-ond hour. 


MALOXE. 


fra has? , Gee SS bh Com 


My hu 2 
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. 
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Full of dear guiltineſs; and, therefore, this, — 
If for my love (as there is no ſuch cauſe) 
You will do aught, this thall you do for me: 
Your oath I will n6ttrufl; but go with ſpeed 
To ſome forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleaſures of the world; 
There ttay, until the twelve celeſtial ſigns 

Have brought about their annual reckoning : 
If this auſtere inſociable life 4 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood: 
If froits, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin weeds,® 
Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms of your love, 

But that it bear this trial, and laſt love; ? 
Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge, challenge me* by theſe deſerts, 
And, by this virgin palm, now kiſhng thine, 

I will be thine; and, till that inflant, ſlut 

My woeful! ſelf up in a mourning houle ; 
Raining the tears of lamentation, 

For the remembrance of my father's death. 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part; 
Neither intitled in the other's heart.“ 


2 — and thin weeds, ] i. e. cloathing. MALONE. 

3 and laſt love; I ſuſped that. the compoſitor caught this 
word from the preceding line, and that Shakſpeare wrote —— laſt 
ill. If che preſent reading be right, it muſt mean, —“ if it contigue 
fill to deſerve the name of love. MALONE. 

Laſt is a verb. If it laft love, means, if it continue to be love. 

STFEEVENS, 

4 Come clallenge, challenge me — ] The old copies read (probably 
by the compoſitor's eye glancing on a wrong part of the line) Come 
challenge me, challenge me, &c. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. MALoNE. 

S Neither intiiled in the other's hrart. | The quarto, 1598, reads — 
Neither intiled —; which may be right: neither of us having 2 
ewelling in the heart of the other. 

Our author has the ſame kind of imagery in many other places, 
Thus, in The Comedy of Errors: | 

„Shall love in building grow ſo ruinate? 


You. VII. B b 
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KING. If this, or more than this, I would deny, 
To flatter up theſe powers of mine with reſt,* 
The ſudden hand of death cloſe up mine eye! 
Hence ever then my heart 1s in thy breaſt. 


BInON. And what to me, my love? and what 
to me? | 


Ros. You muſt be purged too, your fins are 
rank; 7 

Lou are attaint with faults and perjury; 

Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 


Again, in his Lover's Complaint : | 
% Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place. 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
«© O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
© Leave not the manſon ſo long tenantleſs, 
© Left growing ruinous the building fall. MALOXNE, 


We may certainly ſpeak, in general terms, of building a manſon 
for Love to dwell in, or, of that manſion when it is become a Ruin, 
without departure from elegance; but when we deſcend to ſuch 
particulars as filing- in Love, a ſuſpicion will ariſe, that the techni- 
cals of the bricklayer have debaſed the imagery of the poet. [I 
hope, therefore, that the ſecond t in the word intifled was an un- 
deſigned omiſhon in the quarto, 1598, and, conſequently, that 
intiled was not the original reading. STEEVENS. 


6 To flatter up theſe powers of mine with reft, ] Dr. Warburton 
would read fetter, but flatter or ſooth is, in my opinion, more ap- 
Polite to the king's purpoſe than ſetter. Perhaps we may read: 

To flatter ou theſe hours of time with reſt; 

That is, I would not deny to live in the hermitage, to make the 

year of delay paſs in quiet. JOHNSON. 


7 are rank; | The folio and quarto, 1598, read—are rack ds 
STEEVENS. 


—— your ſins are rack'd,] I. e. extended „ to the top of their 

bent. So, in Muck ado about nothing : 

„% Why, then we rack the value.” 
Mr. Rowe and the ſubſequent editors read — are rank. MALONE. 
Rowe's emendation is every way juſtifiable, Things rank (not 
thole which are racked) need purging. Beſides, Shakſpeare has uſed 
the ſame epithet on the ſame occaſion in Hamlet : 

O! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heaven. STEEVENS. 
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A twelvemonth ſhall you ſpend, and never reſt, 
But ſeek the weary beds of people ſick. * 
Duw. But * to me, my love? but what to 
me! SA 
KaTH. A wife !—A beard, fair health, and ho- 
neſly ; | 
With three-foid love I wiſh you all theſe three. 
Dun. O, ſhall I fay, I thank yon, gentle wife? 
KATH. Not ſo, my lord ;—a twelvemonth and a 
da 
Fil mark . that ſmooth-fac'd woers ſay: 
Come when the king doth to my lady come, 
Then if I have much love, Fl give you ſome. 
Dou. Fll ſerve thee true and faithfully till then. 
KATH. Yet, ſwear not, leſtyou be forſworn again. 
Loxc. What ſays Maria? 
Mar. At the twelvemonth's end, 
Pl change my black gown for a faithful friend. 
Long. Fl ſtay with patience ; but the time is 
long. 
Man. The liker you; ſew taller are ſo young. 


8 Biron. And what to me, thy love? and what to me? 

Roſ. You muſt be purged too, your fins are rank; 

You are attaint with faults and perjury : 

Therefore, if you my favour mean to gel, 

A twelvemonth ſhall you ſpend, and never reft, 

But ſeek the weary beds of jeojle fick, ] Theſe fix verſes both 
Dr. Thirlby and Mr. Warburton concur to think ſhould be expun- 
ged; and therefore I have put them between croichets: not that 
they were an interpolation, but as the author's draught, which be 
afterwards rejected, and executed the fame thought a little lower 
with much more ſpirit and elegance. Shakſpeare is not to anſwer 
for the preſent abſurd repetition, but his a&or-editors 3 who, thinks 
ing Roſaline's ſpeech too long in the ſecond plan, had abridg'd it to 
the lines above quoted; but, in publilkiug the play, flupid:y print- 
cd both the original ſpeech of Shakſpeare, aud their own abridge- 
ment of it, THEOBALD. 

B b 2 
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Binox. Studies my lady? miſtreſs, look on me, 
Bchold the window of my heart, mine eve, 

What humble ſuit attends thy an{wer there; 
Impoſe ſome lervice on me for thy love. 

Ros. Oft have I heard of you, my lord Biron, 
Before I ſaw you: and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a maypreplete with mocks; 
Full of compariſons, and wounding floats ; 
Which you on all eſtates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit: 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain; 
And, therewithal, to win me, if you pleaſe, 
(Without the which T am not to be won, ) 
You ſhall this twetvemonth term from day to day 
Viſit the ſpeechleſs tick, and ſtill converſe 
With groaning wretches; and your taſk ſhall be, 
With all the fierce endeavonr ? of your wit, 
To enforce the pained impotent to ſmile. 

BIxON. To move wild laughter in the throat of 

death? 

It cannot be; it is impoſſible: 
Mirch cannot move a ſoul in agony. 

Ros. Why, that's the way to choke a gibing 

ſpirit, | 

Whoſe influence 1s begot of that looſe grace, 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools: 
A jell's proſperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue | 
Of him that makes it: then, if fickly ears, 
Deaf d with the clamoirs of their own dear groans,* 


9 — herce endeavour —] Fierce is vehement, rapid. So, in K. 


John «© | 
6 fierce extremes of ſickneſs. Srzvxxs. 


* —— dear groans,] Dear ſhould here, as in many other places, 
be dere, ſad, odious. JOHNSON, 
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Will hear your idle ſcorns, continne then, 
And I will bave you, and that fault withal ; 
But, if they will not, throw away that ſpirit, 
And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation. 
BilrzoN. A twelvemonth ? well, befal what will 


befal, 
[il jeſt a twelvemonth in an hoſpital. ? ' 
PrIN. Ay, ſweet my lord; and ſo I take my 
leave. | To the KING. 
KixnG. No, madam : we will bring you on your 
way. 
BIRON. Our wooing doth not end like an old 
play; 


Jack hath not Jill: theſe ladies“ courteſy 


Might well have made our ſport a comedy, 
KING. Come fir, it wants a twelvemonth and a 
day, 

And then 'twill end, 
BIRON. That's too long for a play. 


Enter AnMapo. 


ARM. Sweet majeſty, vouchſafe me,-— 
Prin. Was not that HeQtor ? 
Dum. The worthy knight of Troy. 


I believe dear in this place, as in many othets, means only thme- 

diate, conſequential, So, already in this ſcene : 
— full of dear guiltineſs. STEEVENS. 

3 The charaQers of Biron and Roſaline ſuffer much by compari- 
fon with thoſe, of Benedict and Beatrice. We know that Love's 
Labour's Loſt was the elder performance; and as our author grew 
more experienced in dramatic writing, he might have ſeen how 
much he could improve on his own originals. To this circumſtance, 
perhaps, we are indebted for the more perfect comedy of Much ads 
about Nothing. STELVERS. 

Bb $ 
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ARM. I will kiſs thy royal finger, and take leave; 
Jam a votary; I have vowed to Jaquenetta to hold 
the plough for her ſweet love three years. But, moſt 
elteemed greatnels, will you hear the dialogue that 
the bo learned men have compiled, in orkile of 
the owl and the cuckoo? it ſhould have followed 
in the end of our ſhow. 

KING. Call them forth quickly, we will do ſo. 


AkM, Holla! approach. 


Enter HOLOFERNES, NATHANIEL, MoTH, 
COSTARD, and others. 


This fide is Hiems, winter; this Ver, the ſpring; 
the one maintain'd by the owl, the other by the 
cuckoo, Ver, begin. 


S O NG. 


Spring. When daiſies pied,“ and violets blue, 
And lady-ſmocks all filver-white, 
And cuckoo- buds * of yellow hue, 
Do painit the meadows with delight, 


4 When daiſies tied, &e,) The firſt lines of this ſong that were 
tranſpoſed, have been replaced by Mr. Theobald. Jonxso. 

$ cuc o- -buds — } Gerard in his Herbal, 1597, ſays, that 
the flos cuculi cardamine, &c. are called ** in Engliſh cuckoo-flowers, 
in Norfolk Cane bury-bells, and at Namptwick in Cheſhire ladie- 
mocks.” S$Shakſpeare, however, might not have been ſufficiently 
ſkilled in botany to be aware of this particular, 

Mr. Tollet has obſerved that Lyte in his H-rbal, 1578 and 1579, 
remarks, that cowſlips are in French, of ſome called coquu, prime 
vere, and brayes de coquu. This he thinks will ſuihciently account 
for our author's cuckoo-buds, by which he ſuppoſes cowſlip- buds to 
be meant; and further direds the reader to Cotgrave's Diftionary, 
under the ariicles — Cocu, and herbe @ coqu. STEEVENS, 

Cuckoo=buds muſt be wrong. I beheve cowſlip-buds, the true 
reading, FARMER. 
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The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus ſings he, 
Cuckoo; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, —O word of ſear, 

Unpleaſing io a married ear! 


II. 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, 

When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleack their ſummer ſmocks, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus ings he, 

Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo, ethos —0 word of fear, 
Unpleaſeng to a married ear! 


III. 


Winter, When icicles hang by the wall, * 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail,“ 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in Hail, 


{ 


Mr. Whalley, the learned editor of Ben Jonſon's Works, many 
years ago propoſed to read crocus buds, The cuckoo-tiower, he 
obſerved, could not be called yellow, it rather approaching to the 
colour of white, by which epithet, Cowley, who was himſelf no 
mean botaniſt, has diſtinguiſhed it: 

Albaque cardamine, &c. MALONE. 


Crocus buds is a phraſe unknown to naturaliſts and gardeners. , 


| STEEVENS. 
6 When icicles kang by the wall,] i. e. from the eaves of the 
thatch or other roofing, from which in 15 morning icicles are 
found dependivg in great abundance, after a night of froſt. So, in 
K. Henry IV: | 
Let us not hang like roping icicles, 
„% Upon our houſes' thatch.” 
B b 4 
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When blood is niþp'd, and ways be foul, 

Then wightly fings the ſtaring owl, 
To-who f 

Tu-whit, to-who,* a merry note, 


While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot.“ 


Our author ( whoſe images are all taken from nature) has alluded 
in Thr Tempeſt, wo the drops of water that after 1aia flow from ſuch 
coveriags, in their natural uufrozen lace: 

++ His tears run down his beard, like winter's drops 
„% From eves of needs." MALONE. 
7 And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, ] So, in King Henn FI, 
g. Al. 
„% What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 
„ Can neither call it perfe& day or night.” MALOXE, 
$ — rightly ſongs the flaring owl, | 
To-who; tu-whit, to who, | So, in Lyly's Mother Bombie + 
„ To-whit, to-whoo the owle does cry. HOLY WHITE. 

9 —— doth keel the pot. This word is yet uſed in helaud, and 
ſignifies to ſcum the pot. GOLDSMITH. 

So, ia Maifton's Vi hat you Hin, 1607: „ Faith, Doticus, 
thy brain boils, Keel it, Keel it, or all the ſat's in the hre.“ 

| STEEVENS, 


To keel the pot is certainly to cool it, but in a particular manner: 
It is to flir the pouage with the ladle 30 pievent the boultng over. 
FARMER, 


— keel the pot. ] i. e. cool the pot. „ The thing is, they mix 
their thicking of oatmeal and water, which they call blending the 
litting | or lithing ], and put it in the pot, when they ſet on, becaule 
when the meat, pudding and turnips are all in, they cannot (o well 
mix it, but tis apt to go into lumps; yet this method of theirs 
renders the pot Lable to boil over at the firſt riſing, and every ſubs 
ſequent increaſe of the fire; to prevent which it becomes ueceflary 
for one to auend to cool it occalioually, by lading it up frequendy 
with a ladle, which they call kecling the pot, and is indeed a grealy 
othce.” Gent, Mag. 1760, This account ſeems to be accurate. 

R1TSON. 


To keel ſignifies to cool in general, without any reference io the 


kitchen. So, in Gower De Con feſſione Amantis, lib. v. fol. 121. b 


„The cote he found, and eke he feleth 
© The mace, and then his herte keleth 
% That there durſt he not abide. * 
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IV. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw, * 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 

And Marian's noſe looks red and raw, 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl, ? 
Then nightly ſings the flaring owl, 

To-who ; 

Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 


While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 


Again, fol. 137. b: 
© With water on his finger ende 
© Thyne hote tonge to Mele. " 

Mr. Lambe obleives in his notes on the ancient metrical Hiftory 
of The battle of Floddon, that it is a common thing in the North 
« for a maid ſervant to take out of a boiling pot a wheen, i. e. a 
ſmall quaniity, viz. a porringer or two of broth, and then to fill 


up the pot with cold water. The broth thus taken out, is called 


the keeling uten. In this manner greaſy Joan keeled the pot.“ 
„ Gie me beer, and gie me grots, 
„% And lumps of beef to ſwum abeen; 
„% And ilka time that I ſtir the pot, 
% He's hae frae me the keeling wheen,” 


2 — the parſon's ſaw, ] Saw ſeems anciently to have meant, 
not as at preſent, a proverb, a ſentence, but the whole tenor of any 
inſtructive diſcourſe. So, in the fourth chapter of the firſt book 
of the Tragedies of Jen Bockas, trauſlated by Lidgate: 

„% Theſe old poetes in their ſawes ſweie 
„% Full covertly in their verſes do fayne, K&c. 
£ STEEVENS, 


Yet in As you like it, our author uſes this word in the ſenſe of 
a ſentence, or maxim: „ Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of 
might,“ &c. It is, 1 believe, ſo uſed here. MALONE. 


| '3 When roa ſled crabs, &c. | i. e. the wild apples ſo called, Thus, 
in The Midſummer-Night's Dream 

+ And ſometimes lurk I in à goſſip's bowl, 

© In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab.” 
Again, in Like will to Like, quoth the Devil to the Collier, 1587 : 

© Now @ crab in the fire were worth a good groat: 

« That I might quaffe with my captain Jom Toſs-pot,®: - 


—  — — 
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Arm. The words of Mercury are harſh after the 
ſongs of Apollo. You, that way; we, this way, 
| [ Exeunt, * 


Again, in Summer's laſt Will and Teſtament, 1600: 

© Sitting in a corner, turning crabs, 

„% Or conghing o'er a warmed pot of ale.“ Srkxvxxs. 

The bowl muſt be ſuppoſed to be filled with ale; a toaſt and 

ſome ſpice and ſugar being added, what is called Lamb's wool is 
produced. So, in K. Henry J. 1598 (not our author's play): 

„ Yet we will have in ſtore a crab in the fire, 

« With nut- brown ale, that is full ſtale, &. MarLoxy, 


4 In this play, which all the editors have concurred to cenſure, 
and ſome have rejected as unworthy of our poet, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed that there are many pallages mean, childith, and vulgar; and 
ſome which ought not to have been exhibited, as we are told they 
were, to a maiden queen. But there ate ſcattered through the 
whole many ſparks of genius; nor is there any play that has more 
evident maiks of the hand of Shakſpeare. JOHNSON, 


ACT I. SCENE I. Page 191. 


This child of fancy, that Armado hight, &c.] This, as I have 
fhown in the note in its place, relates to the ſtories in the books of 


chivalry. A few words, therefore, concerning their origin and. 


nature, may not be unacceptable to the reader. As I don't know 
of auy writer, who has given any tolerable account of this matter: 
and eſpecially as monſieur Huet, the biſhop of Avrauches, who 
wrote a formal treatiſe of the Origin of Romances, has ſaid little 
or nothing of theſe in that ſuperlicial work. For having brought 
down the account of Romances to the later Greeks, and entered 
upon thoſe compoſed by the barbarous weſtern writers, which have 
now the name of Romances almoſt appropriated to them, he puts 
the change apon his reader, and inſtea4 of giving us an account of 
theſe books of chivalry, one of the moſt curious and intereſting 
parts of the ſubjed he promiſed to treat of, he contents himſelf with 
a long account of the poems of the Provincial writers, called like- 
wile romances; aud ſo, under the equivoque of a common term, 
drops his proper lubjedt, and enteriains us with another, that had 
no relatioa to it more than in the name.“ 

The Spaniards were of all others the fondeſt of theſe fables, as 
ſuiting beſt their extravagant turn to gallantry and bravery; which 
in me grew ſo exceſſive, as to need all the efficacy of Cervantess 
incomparable ſatire to bring them back to their ſenſes. The Freuch 
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ſuflered an eaſier cure from their doctor Rabelais, who enough diſ- 
credited the books of chivalry, by only uſing the extravagant ſtories 
of its gianis, &c. 2s a cover for another kind of ſatire againſt the 
refined politicks of his countrymen; of which they were as much 
polleſſed as the Spaniards of their romantick bravery: a bravery our 
Suaklpeare makes their charaderiſtic in this deſcription of a Spaniſh 
gentleman : | | 

4 man of complements, whom right and wrong 

Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny : 

This child of fancy, that Armado hight, 

For interim to our ſfiudies, hall relate, 

In high-born words, tha worth of many a knight, 

From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate.“ \ 

The ſeuſe of which is to this ette&; This gentleman, ſays the 
ſpeaker, hall relate to us the celebrated flories recorded in the old ra— 
marces, and in their very ſtile, Why he ſays from tawny Spain, is 
becauſe theſe romances, being of the Spanith original, the heroes 
and the ſcene were generally of that country, He ſays, 4% in the 
world's debate, becauſe the ſubjeas of thoſe romances were ihe 
cruſades of the European Chriſtians againſt the Saracens of Alia 
aud Africa. 

Indeed, the wars of the Chriſtians againſt the Pagans were the 
general ſubje@ of the romances of chivalry. They all ſeem to have 
had their ground-work in two fabulous monkiſh hiſtorians: the 
one, who under the name of Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, wrote 
the Hiſtory and Atchievements of Charlewague and his Twelve 
Peers; to whom, inltead of his father, they aſſigned the taſk of 
driving the Saracens out of Frauce and the ſouth parts of Spain: 
the other, our Geoffry of Monmouth, 

Two of thoſe peers, whom the old romances have rendered moſt 
famous, were Oliver and Rowland. Hence Shakſpeare makes 
Alengon, in the firſt part of Henry VI. ſay; ** Froyflard, a coun- 
tryman of ours, records, Eugland all Olivers and Rowlands bred, 
Curing the time Edward the third did reign. Iu the Spaniſh ro- 


From tawny Spain, &c.] This paſſage may, as Dr. Warburton 
imagines, be in alluſion to the Spanish Romances, of which ſeveral 
were extant in English, and very popular at the time this play was 
written. Such, for inſtance, as Amadis de Gaule, Don Bellianis, Palmerin 
4 Oliva, Palmerin of England, the Mirrour of Knighthood, &c. But he is 
egregiouſly miſtaken in aſſerting that the heroes and the ſcene were 
generally of that country,” which, in fat, (except in an inſtance or 
two nothing at all to the preſent purpole ) is never the caſe. If the 
words loſt in the world's debate will bear the editor's conſtrudtion, there 
are certainly many books of chivalry on the ſubjedt. I cannot, however, 
think that Shakipeare was particularly converiant in works of this det- 
cription: But, indeed, the alternately rhyming parts, at leaſt, of the 
preient play are apparently by an inferior hand; the remains, no doubt, 
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mance of Bernardo del Capie, and in that of Ronceſvalles, the feats 
of Roland are recorded under the vame of Roldan el encantador ; 
and in that of Palmerin de Oltva, * or imply Oliva, thoſe of Oli. 
ver: for Oliva is the fame in Spaniſh as Olivier is in French. le 
account of their exploits is in he higheſt degree monttrous aud ex. 
tiavacant, as appears from the judgement paſled upon them by the 
priekt | in Don Quixoie, when he delivers the kmig'its library 10 ihe 
ſecular arm of the houſekeeper, © Exceptuando à un Beruaiilo vel 
Carpio que anda, por ay, y 4 otro llamado Ronce'valles; gue citing 
en llegando a mis manos, hau de elltar en las del ama, y dellas en 
las de! fuego ſin remiſhon alguna. 1 And of Oliver he lays, eta 
Oliva fe baga luego raxas, y ſe queme, que aun no queden della las 
cenizas. j The reiſonablencſs of this ſentence mas be partly ſeen 
from one ſtory in the Bernardo del Carfto, which tells us, chat the 
cleft called Roldan, to be ſeen in the ſummit of an gh mount in 
in the kingdom of Valencia, near the town of Alicant, Was made 
with a ſingle back-ſtroke of that hero's broad-ſword. Henre caue 
the proverbiai expreſhon of our plain and fenhble ance'iors, who 
were much cooler readers of theſe extravagancies thau the Spaniards, 
of giving one a Rowland for his Oliver, that is of maichiag one 
impoſſible lye with another; as, in Freuch, faire le Roland means, 
to ſwagger, This driving che Saracens out of France ani Spain, 
was, as we ſay, the ſubje& of the elder romances. Aud the lirk 
that was printed in Spain was the famous Amadis de Gala, of which 
the inquiſitor prieſt ſays: „ ſegun he oydo dezir, eſte libro fue el 
primero de Cavallerias que ſe imprimio en Eſpana, y todo los 
de mas han tomado principio y origen deſte;“ and for which he 
humourouſly condemns it to the fire, cn d Dogmat«zador deu, 
fefla tan mala. When this ſubjet was well exhauſted, the affairs 
of Europe afforded them another of the ſame nature. For alter 
that the weſtern parts had pretty well cleared themielves ot theſe 
inhoſpitable gueſts, by the excitements of the popes, they carried 
their arms againſt them into Greece and Alia, to ſupport the By- 
zantine ewpire, and recover the holy ſepulchre. This gave birth 
to a new tribe of romances, which we may call of tie ſecond race 
or claſs. And as Amadis de Gaula was at the head of the firſt, ſo, 
correſpondenily to the ſubje&, Amadis de Gracia was at the head 


* Dr. Warburton is quite miſtaken in deriving Oliver from (Palmerin 
de) Oliva, which is utterly incompatible with the genins of the 
Spanish language. The old romance, of which Oliver was the hero, 
is entitled in Spanish, „ Hiſtorias de los nobles Cavalleros Oliveros de 
Caſtilla, y Artus de Algarbe, in fol. en Valladolid, 1501, in fol. en 
Sevilla, 1507; and in French thus, ** Hiſtoire d' Olivier de Caſtille, 
& Artus d' Algarbe ſon loyal compagnon, & de Heleine, Fille au Roy 
d'Angleterre, &c. tranſlatee du Latin par Phil. Kamus, in fol. Gothique.“ 
It has alſo appeared in English. See Ames's Typograpn. p. 94, 47- 
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of the latter. Hence it is, we find, that Trebizonde is as celebrated 
in theſe romances as Ronceſvalles is in the other. It may be worth 
obſerving, that the two famous Italian epic poets, Ariofto and 
Tallo, have borrowed, from each of theſe clafles of old romances, 
the ſcenes and ſubjeds of their feveral ſtories: Arioflo choohng 
the firſt, he Saracens in Trance and Spain; and Taſſo, the latter, 
the Cruſades ogain tem in Aſia: Arioſto's hero being Orlando or 
the French Roland: for as the Spaniards, by one way of tranſpoſing 
the letters, had made it Koldan, ſo the Italians, by another, make 
it Orland. | 

The main ſubje(t of theſe fooleries, as we have ſaid, had its ori- 
ginal in Turpin's lamous Hiltory of Charlemagne and his Twelve 
Peers. Nor weie the monſtrous embelliſhments of enchantments, 
&c. the invention of the romancers, but formed upon eaſtern tales, 
brought thence by travellers from their crufades and pilgrimages; 
which indeed have a caſt peculiar tos the wild imaginations of the 
eaſtern people. We have a proof of this in the travels of Sir John 
Maundeville, whoſe excelhve ſuperſtition and cre ſulity, together 
with an impudent monk iſh addition to his genuine work, have made 
his veracity thought much worſe of than it deſerved. This voyager, 
ſpeaking of the iile of Cos in the Archipelago, tells the following 
ſtory of an enchanied dragon. And allo a zonge man, that wiſt 
not of the dragoun, went out of the ſchipp, and went through the 
ile, til! that he cam to the caſtelle, and cam into the cave; and 
went ſo longe till that he fond a chambre, and mere he ſaughe a 
damyſelle, that kembed hire hede, and lokede in a myrour: and 
ſche hadde moche tceſoure abouten hire: and he trowed that ſche 
badde ben a comoun woman, that dwelled there to reccive men to 
folye. And he abode till the damyſelle faughe the ſchadowe of 
him in the myrour. And ſche turned hire toward him, and aſked 
him what he wolde. And he ſeyde, he wolde ben hire limman or 
paramour, And ſche aſked him, if that he were a knyghie. And 
he ſayde, nay. And then ſche ſayde, that he might not ben hire 
limman. But ſche bad him gon azen unto his felowes, and make 
him knyghte, and come azen upon the morwe, and ſche ſcholde 
come out of her cave before him; and thanne come and kyfle hire on 
the mowth and have no drede. For I ſ{challe do the no mauer harm, 
alle be it that thou ſee me in lykeneſs of a dragoun. For thoughe 
thou ſee me hideouſe and horrible to loken onne, I do the to wytene 
that it is made be enchauntement. For. withouten doubte, I am 
none other than thou ſeeſt now, a woman; and herefore drede the 


'noughte. And zyf thou kyſſe me, thou ſchalt have all this treloure, 


and by my lord, aud lord alfo of all that ile. And he departed,” 
Kc. p. 29, 30, ed. 1725, Here we ſee the very ſpirit of a romance |, 
adventure. This honeſt traveller believed it all, and fo, it ſeems 
did the people of the iſle. ++ And ſome men ſeyne (ſays he) that 
in the iſle of Lango is zit the doughtre of Ypocras in forme and 
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lykenefſe of a gret dragoun, that is an hundred fadme in lengthe, 
as men ſeyn: for I have not ſeen hire. And they of the ifles callen 
hire, lady of the land We are not to think then, theſe kind of 
ſtories, believed by pilgrims and travellers, would have leſs credit 
either wich the writers or readers of romances: which humour of 
the times therefore may well account for their birth and favourable 
reception in the world. | 

The other monkiſh hiſtorian, who ſupplied the romancers with 
materials, was our Geotti:y of Monmouth. For it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that theſe children of fancy (as Shakſpeare in the place 
quoted above, finely calls them, inſinuating that fancy hath its in- 
fancy as well as menho-d,) ſhould flop * in the midſt of ſo extraordi. 
nary a career, or confine themſelves within the lilts of the terra firma, 
From him therefore the Spaniſh romances took the ſtory of the Britiſh 
Arthur, and the knights of his round table, his wife Gueniver, 
and his conjurer Merlin. But ſtill it was the ſame ſubjeR, ( eflen. 
tial to books of chivalry,) the wars of Chriſtians againſt Infidels, 
And, - whether it was by blunder or delign, they changed ihe Saxons 
into Saracens, I ſuſpe&t by deſign; for chivalry without a Saracen 
was ſo very lame and impetfed a thing, that even the wooden image, 
which turned round on an axis, and ſerved the knights to try their 
ſwords, and break their lances upon, was called by the ltalians and 
Spaniards, Saricino and Sarazino; lo clolely were theſe two ideas 
connected. 

In theſe old romances there was much religious ſuperſtition mixed 
with their other extravagancies; as appears even from their very 
names and titles, The tirit romance of Lauacelot of the Lake and 
King Arthur and his Kuights, is called the Hiſtory of Saint Greaal, 
This faint Greaal was the famous relick oi the holy blood pretend- 
ed to be collected into a vellel by Jolepia of Arimathea. So auother 
is called Kyrie Eleiſon of Montauban. For in thoſe days Deute- 
ronomy and Paralipomenon were ſuppoſed to be the names of holy 
men. And as they made ſaints of the knights-errant, ſo they made 
' knights-errant of their tutelary ſaiuts; and each nation advanced its 
own into the order of chivalry. Thus every thing in thoſe times 


being either a faint or a devil, they never wanted for the marve/lous. + 


8 
In the old romance of Launcelot of the Lake, we have the doctrine 


and diſcipline of the church as formally delivered as in Bellarmine 
himſelf. La confeſlion (ſays the preacher) ne vaut rien ſi le cur 


* © For it is not to be ſuppoſed, that theſe Children of Fancy, 28 
Shakſpeare calls them, in/inuating thereby that fancy hath its injancy 45 
well as manhood, $houid ſtop, ** Kc. J 

I cannot conceive how Shakipeare, by calling Armado the Child of 
Fancy, inſinuates that fancy hath its infancy as well as manhood. The 
showing that a woman had a child, would be a firange way of proving 
her in her infancy.—By calling Armado the Child of Fancy, Shaxipeure 
means only to deſcribe him as fantaſtical, M. Maso. 
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n'eſt repentant; & fi tu es moult & eloigne de l'amour de noftre 
Seigneur, tu ne peus eftre recorde fi non par trois choſes: premi- 
erement par la confeſhon de bouche; ſecondement par une contrition 
de cœutr; tiercement par peine de cœur, & par ocuvre d'aumone & 
charite. Telle eſt la droite voye d'aimer Dieu. Or va & ſi te 
conſeſſe en cette maniere & regois la diſcipline des mains de tes 


confeſleurs, car c'elt le ſigne de merite. — Or mande le roy ſes eveſ- 


ques, dont grande partie avoit en Voſt, & vinrent tous en ſa chapelle. 
Le roy viat devant eux tout nud en pleurant, & tenant ſon plein 
point de vint menués verges, ſi les jetta devaut eux, & leur dit en 
ſoupirant, qu ils priflent de luy vengeance, car J< ſuis le plus vil 
pecheur, &c. — Apres prinſt diſcipliue & d' eux & moult dgoucement 
la receut. Hence we find the divinity ledures of Don Quixote 
and the penance of his ſquite, are both of them in the ritual of 
chivalry. Laſtly, we hnd the knight-errant, after much turmoil 
to himſelf, and diſturbance to the world, frequently ended his 
courſe, like Charles V. of Spain, in a monaſtery; or turned her- 
mit, and became a faint in good earneſt. And this again will let 
us iato the ſpirit of thoſe dialogues between Sancho and his maſter, 
where it is gravely debated whether he ſhould not turn ſaint or 
archbiſhop. 

There were ſeveral cauſes of this ſtrange jumble of nonſenſe and 
religion. As firſt, the nature of the ſubject, which was a religious 
war or cruſade: ſecondly, the quality of the firſt writers, who were 
religious men; and thirdly, the end of writing many of them, which 
was to carry on a religious purpoſe. We learn, that Clement V. 
interdiced juſts and tournaments, becauſe he underftood they had 
much hindered the cruſade decreed in the council of Vienna, 
% Torneamenta ipſa & haſtiludia five juxtas in regnis Franciz, 
Angliæ, & Almanaiz, & aliis nounullis proviaciis, in quibus ea 
conſuevere frequentius exerceri, ſpecialiter interdixit.” Extrav, . 
de Torneamentis C. unic. temp. Ed. 1. Religious men, I conceive, 
therefore, might think to forward the deſign of the cruſades by 
turning the fondneſs for tilts and tournaments into that channel. 
Hence we ſee the books of knight-errantry ſo full of ſolemn juſis 
aud torneaments held at Trebizonde, Bizance, Tripoly, &c, Which 
wiſe proje&, I apprehend, it was Cervantes's intention to ridicule, 
where he makes his knight propoſe it as the beſt means of ſubduing 
the Turk, to aflemble all the knights-errant together by proclama- 
tion, ® WARBURTON. 


It is generally agreed, I believe, that this long note of Dr, War- 
burton's is, at leaſt, very much miſplaced. There is not a ſingle 
paſſage in the character of Armado, that has the leaſt relation to any 
hory in any romance of chivalry. With what propriety therefore = 


P See Part II. I. 5. e. 1. 
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diſſertation on the origin and nature of thoſe romances is here intro. 
duced, I cannot ſee; and I ſhould humbly adviſe the next editor 
of Shakſpeare to omit it. That he may have the lefs ſcruple 
upon that head, I ſhall take this opportunity of throwing out a few 
Temarks, which, | think, will be ſufhcient to {Low, that the learn. 
ed writer's hypotheſis was formed upon a very haſty and imperſed 
view of the ſubjed, | | 

At ſetting out, in order to give a greater value to the infor. 
mation which is to follow, he tells us, that no bther writer has 
given any tolerable account of this matter; and particularly, — that 
„% Monſieur Huet, the biſhop of Avranches, who wrote a formal treatiſe 
of the Origin of Romances, has ſaid little or nothing of theſe | books of 
chivalry ] in that ſuperficial work.” — The faQ is true, that Monſieur 
Hutt has ſaid very little of Romances of chivalry; but the impu— 
tation, with which Dr. W. proceeds to load him, of — % in 
the change upon his reader, and * dropping his proper ſubjefA" ſor 
another, that had no relation to it more than in the name,” js 
untounded, 4755 | 

It appears plainly from FHuzt's introduRQory, addreſs to D/ Segrais, 
that his object was to give ſome account of thoſe romances which 
were then popular in France, ſuch as the / Aftre- of D'Urſe, the 
Grand Cyrus of De Scuderi, &c. He defines the Romances of 
which he. means to treat, to be fiftions des avanturers amoureuſes ; " 
and he excludes epic poems from the number, becauſe — Enfin les 
goem:es ont pour ſujet une action militaire ou politique, & ne trait da- 
mour que par occaſion; les Romans au contraire ont amour pour ſujet 
principal, & ne traitent la politique & la guerre que par incident. Je 
parle des Romans regu/iers; car la plüpart des vieux Romans Frangns, 
Italiens, & Eſpagno's ſont bien moins amoureux que militaires” After 
this declaration, ſurely no one has a right to complain of the author 
for not treating more at large of the old romances of chivalry, or 
to ſtigmatiſe his work as ſuperlicial, upon account of that omiſion. 
I ſhall have occaſion to remark below, that Dr. W who, in 
turning over this ſuperficial work, (as he is pleaſed to call it,) 
ſeems to have ſhut his eyes againſt every ray of good ſenſe and 
juk obſervation, has condeſcended to borrow from it a very grols 
miſtake. WT 

Dr. W's own poſitions, to the ſupport of which his ſubſequent 
facts and arguments might be expected to apply, are two; 1 That 
Romances of chivalry being of Spaniſh original, the heroes and the ſcene 
were generally of that county; 2. That the ſubjefA of theſe romances 
were the cruſades of the European Chriſtians againfl the Saracens of 
Ae and Africa, The firſt poſition, being complicated, ſhould be 
divided 1nto the two following; 1. That romances of chivalry were 
_ of Spaniſh original; 2. That the heroes and the ſcene of them werd 
„ K&enerally of that country. | 
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Here are therefore three poſitions, to which 1 all ſay a few 
words in their order; but I think it proper to premile a ſort of 


definition of a, Komauce of Chivairy, If Dr. W. had done the 
ſawe, he muſt have cen the. Hazard of ſyllematiziug iu a tubjea * 


1 luch extent, upon a curſory perulal of a few modern books, 
hich indeed ought not to have been quoted in the diſcuſhon of a 
re dos on aniiquity. | 


A romance of chivalry therefore, according to my notion, is 
any ſabulons narration, in veiſe or proſe, in which the principal 
chara&ers are knights, conducting themſelves in their ſeveral ficua- 
tioas and adventures, agreeably to the inflitutions aud cuſtoms of 
Chivalry. Whatever names the charaders may bear, whether 
hiftorical or fiditious, and in whatever country, or age, the ſcene 
of the adion may be laid. if the actors are repreſented as knights, 
I ſhould call 'ſuch a fable a Romauce of Chivalcy. 


I am not aware that this definition is more comprehenſive than 
it ought to be: bat, let it be narrowed ever fo much; let any 
other be ſubſtituted in its room; Dr. W's firſt pofition, that ro- 
mances of chivairy were of Spaniſh original, caunot be maiutaiued. 

Monfieur Huet would, have taught him better. He ſays very iruly, 
that „ les plus vieux, of the Spaniſtz romances, * ſont poftericurs a 
nos Triſtans & & nos Lanceloss, de quelques centaines d'annees,” In- 


deed the fact is indiſputable. * Cervar tes, in à paſſage quoted by 


Dr. W. ſpeaks of Amadis de Gaula (the firſt four books) as the rt 
book of chivalry printed in Spain, Thouyh be fays ouly printed, it 
is plain that he means writien. And indeed there is no good reaſon 
to believe that Amadis was written long before it was printed. It 
is unneceſſary to enlarge upon a ſyſtem, which places the original of 
romances of chivalry iu a nation, Which hus zone to produce older 
than the art of printing, 


Dr. W.'s ſecond poſition, that the heroes 5 the ſcene of theſe ro- 


mances were generally of the country of Spain, is as unfortunate as 


the former, Whoever will take the ſecond volume of Du - 
heva- 
lerie, will ſee that not one of the celebrated heroes of the old ro- 
mances was a Spaniard. With refped to the general ſcene of (uch 
irregular and capvicious fidions, the writers of which were uſed, 
literally, to *+ give to airy nothing, a loca! habiiation and a name, 
I am ſenfible of the impropriety of allertzag auy thing * 
Without au accurate examination of mauy more of them than have 
fallen in my way. I thick, however, I might veutute to aflert, in 
direct conttadidion to Dr. W. thai the ſcene of them was not gene- 
rally in Spain. My own notion is, that it was very rarely there; 
except in thoſe few romances which treat exprelily of the affair at 
Ronceſvalles. 


His laſt poſition, that the ub ect of ae romances were lie cru- 
Jades of the European Chriſtians, againſt the Saracens of Ajfia and 
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Africa, might be admittel with a fmall amenlment. If it flood 
thus: the ub j eit of ſome, or a few. of theſe romances were the cru 
Jades, &c. the pohtiou would have been iacoutroveriiblez but then 
it would not have beca eicher new, or he to fupport a ſyſtem. 


After this ſtate of Dr. TW.'s hypotheſis, one malt be curious to 
ſee what he himſelf has offered in proof 01 it. Upon the % ½/ 
POatious he lays wot vac word: I [ippoie be intended that they 
ſhould be received as axioms, He begins his illuttration of his Aird 
potion, by repeatiny it ( with a little change of terms, for a reaſon 
Whicu will appeat.; ** Idea the Was of the Gilifhans againſt tlie 
Pagans were {ie grntral ſubjeft of the romances of chivalry. They 
all ſeem to have had tri} ground-work in two fabulous mont ifo- 
riaus, «he one, who, under the name of Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
wrote the His ry a d Achievements of Charlemagae and his 
twelve Peers; — the oer, our Geolfry of Monmouth.” Here we fee 
the reaſon-for changing the terms of cruſaders and Saracens into wars 
and Pace for, though the expedition of Charles into Spain. as 
related by the Pſeudn-Tvrpin, might be called a eruface againit 
the Saracens, vet, unjuckily, our Geoilry has nothing like a cru- 
lade, nor a finvle Saracen in his whole hiſtory; which iadeed ends 
before Mahomet was born, I muſt obſerve tod, that the ſpeaking 
ot Tur5i4's hiſtorv under the title of ++ the Hiſtory of the {tchicue- 
W of CGhartemaone and his twelve Peers, is inaccurate and un- 
{cholarlike, as the lution of 2. lumnited number 0: twelve pecrs is ul 
a wact later date thau that hiitery, 


However, the ground-weork of the romances of chivalry being 
thus marked out and detertnined, one might naturally expect lome 
account of the firſt builders and their edifices; but inſtead of that 
we have a digreſhon upon Oliver and Roland, in which an attempt 
is male to ſay fome hing f thoſe two famous characters, not trom 
the old romances. but N Shak{peare, aud Don ()vix0te, and fome 
motern Spanith romances. My learued inend, the dean of Carline, 


has taken notice of che ſtrange mittake of Dr. W. in ſuppohug 


tuat the feats of Oliver were recorded under the uame of Paincmrin 
d. Oliva; a miſtake, ivto which no one could have fallen, who 
had read the hrft page of the book. And | very much fulpect that 
there is a miſtake, though of lets magnitude, in the aſſertion, that 
ia the Spanijh 10mance of Becuardo del Carpio, aid in that of 
R onceſvalles, the feats of Roland are recorded under the name of 
Rollin el Encautudor.' Dr. W.'s authority for this aſſertion was, 
I apprehend, the following paſſage of Cervantes, in the firſt chapter 
of Don Quixote. Mor ejtave con Bernardo del Carpio, porgue 
en Ronc:ſualles avia muerto 4 Roldan el Encantado, wvalirndoſe de la 
induſcria de Hercules, quando akogo & Anteon el hijo de la Tierra entre 
los bragos.” Where it is obſervable, that Cervautes does not appear 
LO ſpeak of more than one romance; he calls Roldan el encantado, 


aud ot cl eacantadorg and moreover the word encentado is not to 
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be a as an addition to Noldan's name, but merely as a 
participle, expreſſing that he was enchanted, or mode invulnerable 


| by en Han en. 


But this is a ſmall matter. And perhaps encanlador may be an 
error of une preſs for encantadn. From this Cigrefion Dr. W. returns 
to the lubjt d of the old romances in the fo.lowing manner. This 
driving (ie Saiucens out of France ani pair, was, as we Jay, the 
ſulject of the elder romances, And the firſt that was printed in Spain 
was the ſumous Amadis de Gaula." Acc ording to all common rules 
of confirucion, I think the latter ſentence maſt be underſtood to 
imply, hat Ames a Gavla was one of the e/ cr romances, and that 
the fubje& of it was the driving of the Saracens out of France and 
Spain; whereas, for the ricalons already viveu, 4madiz, in com- 
pariſon with many other romances, muſt be conſidered as @ very 
modern one; and the ſubjed of it has not the leaſt connection with 
any driving of the Saracens whatſoever. — But what foijows is It 
more extraordiaaty, * Vin tits ſubj,t was "well exhaufled, the 
affairs of Europe afforded them onoth:r of the ſame rette. For after 
that the weſtern parts had pretty well cleared therjelocs of theſe inhoſs 
priable gueſts; by the exciteinents of the popes, they carried their arms 
againſt them into Greece and , tn ert the Byzantine empire, 
and recover the holy ſepulchre. This gave birth to @ new tribe of ro- 


* Mances, which wr wmicz Cail of the ſecond race or claſs. And as Amadis 


ce Gaula was a! the head of the firſt, ſo, correſpondently to the ſubjett, 
Amadis de Grecia was at the hea: of the latter.” — It is impotbble 
I apprehend, to refer this ſubjr# to anv antecedent but that in the 
paragraph Jaſt quoted, viz. the driving of the Saracens out of France 
and Spain. So that, accord ing to one part of the hypothe?: $ nere 
laid down, the ſubjc % the diving the Saracens ait of trace and 
Spain, was well exhauſtcd by the old romances (with Amadts d 
Gaula at the head of them b-fore the Cranes; the rd of Which 
is generally placed in the year 10G5: and, according (o the latter 
part, the cruſades happened in the interval between Amadis de 
Carla, aud Amn dis de (cia; a ipace of twenty, thirty, ort mot 
fifty years. to be reckoned backwards from the vear 1522, im which 
v*ar an edition of Amis d- Grecia is mentioned by Du Freſ20y. 
What induced Dr. W. io place Amadirs dr Grecia at the heov of his 
ſecerd nace on clas of romances, I cannot gueſs. The fat is, that 
Amadis de Grecia is no more concerned in ſupporting the Byzantine 
empire, and rrcovering the holy ſepulchre, than Amarts de Cle wn 
driving the Saracens out of France and Spain.“ And a, fill more 
pleaſant circumfiance is, that Amadrs de Grecia, through movie than 
nine tentiis of his hifcory, is nimitelft a declared Pagan, 

And here ends Ir. W.'s account ot the old romances of chivairy, 
which he {appoles to have had their ground-v 21K in 1 wil s bile 
toy. Betoic he proceeds to the others, which had their ground» 
Work in our Geogry, he in n a curious lolution of 2 puzzling 
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queſtion concerning the origin of lying in romances, — © Nor wer: 
the monſirous embeliiſiments of enchantments, &c. the invention of the 
romancers, but ſormed upon caflern tales, brought thence h traveller; 
rom their cruſadrs and pilgnmans; which indred have a caft peculiar 
to the wild imagination of the eaſtern. people. Ne have a proof of this 
in the Travels of Sir J. Maundevile.” - He then gives us a ſtory of 
an enchanted dragon in the iſle of Cos, from Sir 7. Maundenile, 
who wrote his Travels in 1356; by way of proof, that the tales of 
enchaniments, &c. which had been current here in romances ot 
chivalry for above two hundred years before, were brought by 
travellers from the Eaſt! The proof is certainly not concluſive. 
On the other hand, I believe it would be ealy to ſhow, that, at 
the time when romances of chivalry began, our Europe had a very, 
ſuthcient ſtock of lies of her own growth, to furniſh materials for 
every variety of monſtrous embelliſiment. At moſt times, I conceive, 
and in moſt counties, imported hes are rather for luxury than 
neceſſity. 8 : 
Dr. W. comes now to that other ground- work of the old romances, 
our Grofſry of Monmouth, Ard him he diſpatches very ſhortly, be- 
cauſe, as has been obſerved before, it is impoſhble to find any thing 
in him to the purpoie of crujedes, or Saracens. Indeed, in treaiing 
of Spaniſh row.am. es, it muſt be quite unneceſſaty to ſay much of 
Geoffry, as, whatever they have of «+ the Britiſh Arthur-and his H 
jurer Merlin, is of ſo late a f brick, that, in all probability, they 
took it from the more modein Italian romances, and not from 
Geoffry's own book. As to the doubt, „ Vh-ther it was by blunder 
or defign that they changed tie Saxons to Suracens, I thould wilh to 
poſtpone the conbderation of it, till we have ſome Spaniſh romance 
before us, in which king Arthur is introduced carrying On a war 


"againſt Sarecens: 


And thus, I think, I have gone through the ſeveral facts and 
arguments, which Dr. W. has advanced in ſupport of his third po- 
ſition, In ſupport of his two firſt patiiions, as I have obſervel 
alrcady, he has ſaid nothing; and indeed nothing can be 1a. 
The remainder of his note contains another hypotheſis concerving 
the flrarge jumble of nonſenſe and religion in the old romances, which | 
ſhall not examine. The reader, I preſume, by this time is well 
aware, that Dr. W.'s information upon this ſubjed is to be received 
with caution. I ſhall only take a little notice of one or two fats, 
with which he ſets out. — . In theſe old romances there was much re- 
ligiout ſuper ftilion mixed with their other extravagancies; as appears 
eren from their very names and titles. The firſt romance of Lancelot 
of the Late and King Arthur and his Knights, is called the Hiſtory of 
Saint Greal — So another is called Kyrie eleiſon of Montauban. For 
in thoſe days Deuteronomy and Paralipomenon were ſuppoſed to be the 
names of holy men, —TI believe no one, who has ever looked into the 
common romance of king ur, will be of opinion, that the x art 
relating to the Saint Greal was the firſt romance of Lancelot of the 
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Lake and King Arthur and his Knights. And as to the other ſuppoſed 
to be called Hie eleijon of Montauban,' there is no reaſon to believe 
that any romance with that title ever exiſted, This is the miſtake, 
which, as was hinted above, Dr. W. appears io have borrowed 
from Huet. The reader will judge, Hue is giving an account of 
the romatices in Dou Yuixoic's Ubcary, winch the curace and barber 
ſaved from the flames. — „ Cenx quils jugent dignes d'ttre gardes 
ont les quatre livres d Amadis de Gaule, — Palmeriia d'Angleterre, 


— Don Belianis; le miroir de chevaleric; Tirante le Blanc, & 


Kyrie elcifon de Moniauban (car au bon vicux temps on croyort que 


 Kyrie eleijon & Paralipomenon etoient les noms de quriques ſaints) ou les 


ſubulites de la Demuiſelle Flaifir-de-ma-vit, & les tromperies de la 
Veunt repoſee, ſont fort louees. ”' — It is plain, think, that Dr. W. 
copied what he ſays of AKyriz eleiſon of Montauban, as well as the wit» 
ticiſm in bis laſt ſentence, from this palſage of Huet, though he has 
improved upou his original by introducing a ſaint Dentrronomy, upon 
what authority I know not. It is ſtill more evicent (tom the paſ- 
ſage of Cervantes, which is quoted beiow *) that Hut was miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing Ayrie eletjon de Montauban to be the name ot a feparate 
romance. He might as well have made La Lemorjelle Flatfur-de-ma- 
vie and La Feuve repoſee ther names of ſeparate romances. All three 
are merely charaders ia the romance uf 7iante lt Blanc. — And to 
much for Dr. W.'s account of the origin and nature of romances of 
chivalry, TyYKwHITY. 

No future editor of Shakſpeare will, I believe, readily conſent 
to omit the divertytion here examined, though it certainly has no 
more relation to the play belore us, than to any other ot our au— 
wWor's dramas. Mr, Tyrwhitt's judicious Gbiervations upon it have 
given it a value which 1t centainly had not before; and, I think, I 
may veuture to foretell, that Dr. Warburton's fuiille performance, 
like the piſmire which Martial tells us, was accicenially incruſted 
with amber, will Le ever prielerved, for the ſake ot the admirable 
comment in which it is vow enſhrined. 

— quæ uct wa contempta manente, 
Funeribus falta eſt nunc pretioſa ſuis, MALOXE. 


* Don Quix. bÞ..1.c.6. ** Valame Dios, dixo el Cura, dando una 
gran voz, que aqui ea Tirant- el Flanco ! Dadmele aca, compadre, que 
hugo cuenta que he hallado en el un teloro de content), y una mina 
de paſatiempos. Agui effi Don Quirieleyſon de AMontalian, valeroio 
Cavallero, y ſu herniano Tomas de Montalvan, y el Cavallero Fonſeca, 
con la batalla que el valiente de Tirante hizo con ei alano, 5 las 
agudezes de la Donctella Plazerdemivida, con los emores, y ermtufles de la 
v;uda Repoſada, y la Segnora Emperatfiz, enamorada de Hippolito iu 
elcudero. ** 

Aqui Aa Don Quirieleyſon, dec. HRE, i. e. in the romance of Tirante el 
Blanco, is Don e on, KC. 


THE END OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
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